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TO  MY  FATHER 

WHO  TAUGHT  ME  THAT  WHICH, 

DURING  MY  NINETEEN  YEARS’  SOLDIERING, 

I HAVE  FOUND  OF  MORE  VALUE  THAN  ANYTHING 
I EVER  LEARNT — NAMELY,  TO  RIDE, 

THIS  BOOK  IS  AFFECTIONATELY 
DEDICATED. 
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PREFACE 

On  arriving-  home  from  South  Africa  in  March 
last,  I had  no  intention  whatever  of  writing  a 
book,  and  it  was  not  till  May,  when  writing  a 
brief  account  of  the  operations  in  Mashonaland  in 
1896,  for  the  Intelligence  Department  of  the 
War  Office,  that  it  struck  me  that  there  were 
many  points  of  general  interest  which  had  no 
place  in  an  official  account.  This  idea  assumed 
definite  form  when  Colonel  R.  S.  Baden-Powell’s 
book,  The  Campaign  in  Matabeleland, , 1896, 

and  Lieut. -Colonel  Plumer’s,  An  Irregular 
Corps  in  Matabeleland , appeared,  and  the 
thought  “ Why  not  Mashonaland  too  ? ” cropped 
up. 

So  bad  example  started^  the  hare,  and  the 
hunting  of  it  was  encouraged  by  the  following 
considerations  : 

I.  Judging  by  the  little  that  appeared  in  the 
papers,  there  was  no  regular  correspondent,  or 
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artist,  in  Mashonaland,  while  per  contra  Mata- 
beleland  seems  to  have  had  correspondents  and 
artists  oralore. 

O 

II.  During  the  early  part  of  the  rising  in 
Mashonaland  parties  of  volunteers  gallantly 
relieved  the  several  collections  of  miners,  farmers, 
and  others,  who,  surrounded  by  natives,  had  shut 
themselves  up  in  improvised  laagers.  Later  on 
these  same  volunteers,  when  organized  into  local 
corps,  did  excellent  work,  and  individual  members 
of  them  performed  acts  of  heroism  such  as  always 
do,  and  always  will,  occur  when  Britons  fight. 
The  story  of  the  above  has  never  been  told. 

III.  Imperial  British  troops  had  never  before 
landed  at  Beira,  gone  up  the  Pungwe  River,  or 
fought  in  that  part  of  Africa. 

IV.  In  their  small  way  the  operations  of  the 
Mashonaland  Field  Force  illustrate  the  following 
difficulties  of  war  : 

1.  The  embarkation,  the  moving  by  sea,  and 

the  disembarkation  in  a neutral  port,  of 
men,  horses,  guns,  and  stores. 

2.  The  dealing  with,  the  passing  through  the 

territory  of,  and  a base  in  a port  of,  a 
neutral  state. 

3.  An  advance  by  river,  rail,  and  road,  with  a 

line  of  communications  over  all  three  of 
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these,  some  380  miles  in  length,  the  first 
part  of  which  might  be,  and  the  last  150 
miles  of  which  was,  open  to  attack. 

4.  Operations  in  a country,  many  parts  of 

which  were  unknown  even  to  the  in- 
habitants, and  of  which  there  were  no 
reliable  maps. 

5.  Movements  hampered  by  want  of  supply 

and  transport,  and  then  hurried  by  the 
necessity  of  concluding  operations  by  a 
certain  season. 

6.  An  enemy  with  no  capital  and  no  main 

army;  therefore  there  was  no  definite 
objective,  and  consequently  decisive  action 
was  rendered  difficult. 

7.  The  force  employed  was  very  small  in  com- 

parison with  the  area  of  the  country 
(about  2000  men  to  1 14,000  square  miles), 
while  it  included  regular  troops  of  all  arms 
(except  cavalry,  though  the  bulk  were 
mounted),  and  irregular  troops,  both  black 
and  white,  also  of  all  arms. 

V.  The  last,  but  not  the  smallest,  thing  which 
encouraged  the  following  up  of  the  hare,  is  the 
fact  that,  since  arriving  home,  I have  found  that 
more  than  half  the  people  I met  imagined  that 
Matabeleland  and  Mashonalancl  were  the  same 
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thing.  Knowing  that  one  had  been  in  Salisbury 
they  would  say — “ Oh,  then  you  must  have  met 
my  cousin  who  is  in  Buluwayo,”  being  apparently 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  two  towns  are  nearly 
300  miles  apart,  and  only  joined  by  a waggon 
track  ! 

Perhaps  this  is  excusable  when  the  London 
papers  frequently  reported  casualties  which 
occurred  near  Salisbury  under  the  heading  of 
Buluwayo ; while  one  of  them,  when  giving  news 
of  a fight  in  the  Matopo  Hills,  which  are  some 
twenty  miles  sozith  of  Buhiwciyo,  said,  “ the 
Matopo  Hills  near  Salisbury !” 

For  the  best  of  the  sketches  produced  I 
am  indebted  to  Lieut.  R.  W.  Hare,  Norfolk 
regiment,  who  served  with  the  English  company 
Mounted  Infantry.  Three  of  his  sketches  have 
already  been  published  in  the  Graphic , and  my 
thanks  are  due  to  the  editor  of  that  paper  for 
allowing  them  to  be  reproduced.  For  the  four 
photographs  reproduced  I have  to  thank  the 
Argus  Publishing  Company,  Umtali,  and  also 
Mr.  J.  M.  Jensen. 

Majors  A.  V.  Jenner,  D.S.O.,  Rifle  Brigade, 
A.  J.  Godley,  Royal  Dublin  Fusiliers,  and 
Captain  Sir  Horace  McMahon,  D.S.O.,  Royal 
Welsh  Fusiliers,  all  of  whom  served  with  the 
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Mounted  Infantry,  have  kindly  written  chapters 
describing  the  operations  which  they  personally 
conducted. 

In  conclusion,  I would  ask  the  reader  to  re- 
member how  difficult  it  is  to  avoid  being  ego- 
tistical when  writing  (absolutely  for  the  first  time) 
of  events  in  which  one  personally  played  a part. 
I would  also  ask  that  my  own  very  amateurish 
attempts  at  sketching  may  be  leniently  looked  at. 

E.  A.  H.  ALDERSON 


Grand  Hotel,  Lowestoft, 
July  1897. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  MOUNTED  INFANTRY.  CAPE  TOWN 
AND  WYNBERG 

IN  Punchestown  week,  1896,  I rejoined  my 
battalion,  after  having  spent  two  very 
pleasant  years  at  the  Staff  College. 

When  we  returned  from  the  second  day’s 
racing,  a telegram  was  produced,  which  ordered 
me  to  hold  myself  in  readiness  to  proceed  to 
Aldershot  in  order  to  go  out  to  South  Africa  with 
the  Mounted  Infantry.  Having  been  employed 
with  this  corps  on  three  previous  campaigns,  and 
having  also  been  their  first  adjutant  (when  the 
present  system  of  training  Mounted  Infantry 
was  started  at  Aldershot  in  1888,  by  Colone 
E.  T.  H.  Hutton,  C. B.,  A. D.C.),  this  was  most 
delightful  news.  The  telegram  did  not  state  in 
what  capacity  I was  to  go,  but  that  made  no 
difference  ; to  go  at  all  was  sufficient. 

Two  days  later  (April  25th),  the  battalion 
were  kind  enough  to  dine  me.  Having  just  been 
away  for  two  years,  come  back  for  a week,  and 
now  being  off  again  for  an  indefinite  time,  it 
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was  impossible  not  to  feel  that  this  kindness  was 
undeserved.  To  “run  in  off  the  black,"  at  black 
ball  pool,  just  before  saying  good  bye  on  an 
occasion  like  this,  is  what  many  people  would 
call  a bad  omen ; it  happened,  but,  not  being- 
superstitious,  it  did  not  bother  me,  and  certainly 
nothing  bad  came  of  it. 

Crossing  over  to  England  the  next  day,  and 
going  to  the  War  Office  the  following  morning,  I 
learnt  that  I was  to  command  the  four  companies 
of  Mounted  Infantry  which  were  being  sent  out 
to  Cape  Town,  in  case  they  might  be  wanted  in 
Rhodesia. 

Of  these  companies,  the  detail  of  which  is 
given  in  Appendix  A,  the  Highland  company 
had  already  sailed  on  the  25th  of  April,  and  the 
others,  the  English,  the  Irish,  and  the  Rifle 
companies  were  then  assembling  at  Aldershot. 
It  is  probable  that,  when  looking  at  the  above- 
mentioned  detail,  even  a non-military  reader  will 
exclaim,  “ How  can  such  a scratch  pack  as  that 
work  ? ” 

Well,  experience  has  shown  on  many  occasions 
that  such  a pack  does  work,  and  right  well  too. 
As  Mounted  Infantry  is  not  a permanent  corps, 
and  does  not  appear  in  the  Army  Eist,  it  would 
perhaps  be  as  well  to  briefly  explain  its  organ- 
ization. 

A glance  at  the  detail  will  show  that  each  of 
the  four  companies  is  comprised  of  four  de- 
tachments from  certain  battalions,  of  about  thirty 
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men  and  an  officer  each  ; these  detachments  are 
called  “sections.”  The  officer  and  all  the  non- 
commissioned officers  and  men  of  each  detach- 
ment are  specially  selected  by  their  own  battalion 
commanding  officers  for  Mounted  Infantry  work, 
and,  in  the  present  instance,  they  had  all  done  at 
least  one  training  of  two  months  at  Aldershot. 

The  conditions  for  the  selection  of  the  men 
are  that  they  should  be  marksmen  or  first-class 
shots,  of  good  character  and  physique,  and  not 
above  a certain  weight. 

The  officer  should  be  at  least  a fair  rider,  and 
have  some  knowledge  of  what  is  required  to  be 
a “good  horse-master.”  He  must,  of  course,  be 
a good  soldier.  The  conditions  for  the  selection 
of  officers  are  not  laid  down,  but  the  above 
qualifications  are  essential.  The  officer  has  to 
teach  his  men  to  ride,  manage,  and  take  care 
of  horses,  and  how  can  he  do  so  if  he  has  not 
q-ood  knowledge  of  it  himself? 

The  officer  commanding  the  company  is  speci- 
ally selected,  his  name  being  usually  submitted 
for  the  approval  of  the  authorities  by  the  officer 
commanding  the  Mounted  Infantry  at  Aldershot, 
who  also  submits  the  proposed  organization  of 
the  companies. 

An  officer  commanding  a Mounted  Infantry 
company  cannot  do  it,  or  himself,  justice  unless 
he  possesses  the  three  qualifications  mentioned 
above,  as  necessary  for  the  subaltern  of  a detach- 
ment, in  a marked  degree 
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The  principle  on  which  the  Mounted  Infantry 
section,  company,  or  battalion  is  worked,  is  one 
of  decentralization,  every  man,  even  down  to  one 
in  every  four  in  the  privates,  running  his  own 
show,  and  standing,  or  falling,  by  the  results 
brought  about  by  his  own  work. 

The  men  in  each  section  are  told  to  form 
themselves  into  permanent  “subsections,”  i.e. 
groups  of  four.  These  groups  have  their  beds 
together  in  the  barrack  room,  lie  down  side  by 
side  in  the  bivouac,  have  their  horses  picketed 
together,  form  up  on  parade  together,  and  do 
their  work  together.  Mutual  confidence  is  thus 
established.  The  group  selects  its  own  leader, 
who  is  responsible  for  it  in  every  way. 

The  subaltern  officer,  or  “section  leader,”  is 
solely  and  entirely  responsible  for  his  section, 
men,  horses,  equipment,  and  everything  con- 
nected with  them.  In  the  same  way  the 
captain  runs  his  company,  and  very  little  in- 
spection, either  on  or  off  parade,  is  done  by 
the  commanding  officer. 

Thus  no  one  feels  that  he  is  merely  one  in 
a crowd,  and  that  what  he  does  does  not  much 
matter,  but  each  has  an  opportunity  of  showing 
his  own  individuality.  That  there  is  no  greater 
incentive  to  work  than  this  is  certain. 

Besides  this,  there  are  four  other  spurs  at 
work — emulation  between  subsections,  between 
sections,  between  companies,  and  esprit-de-corps 
for  the  Mounted  Infantry  as  a whole. 
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To  say  what  is  the  exact  role  of  Mounted 
Infantry  is  impossible  ; they  have  done,  and  will 
do  again,  all  sorts  of  work.  But  to  say  what  a 
Mounted  Infantry  man  is,  is  easy  ; he  is  simply 
a picked  infantry  soldier  provided  with  extra 
means  of  locomotion,  be  it  a bicycle,  a char-a- 
bancs,  or  any  sort  of  animal.  He  will  probably 
be  most  efficient  if  you  give  him  a pony  about 
fourteen  hands  high.  The  first  essential  for  a 
Mounted  Infantry  man  is  that  he  be  a thor- 
oughly good  infantry  soldier.  In  this  he  differs 
from  a Mounted  Rifleman,  who  need  only  be  a 
good  shot,  and  does  not  require  the  cohesion 
and  solidity  necessary  to  produce  the  discipline 
which  enables  the  former  to  stand  steady  in 
square,  or  to  face  a severe  fire  when  attacking 
a position. 

Mounted  Infantry  are  essentially  an  active  ser- 
vice corps,  and  they  do  not  show  to  advantage 
when  marching  past,  or  at  peace  manoeuvres ; 
so  much  is  this  the  case  that  one  is  inclined 
to  think  that  they  should  never  attempt  the 
former. 

That  Mounted  Infantry  aspires  to,  or  ever 
can,  assume  the  role  of  cavalry,  no  thinking 
soldier  who  has  seen  the  two  arms  on  active 
service  would  say.  The  former  fights  on  foot, 
and  is  helpless  if  attacked  on  his  horse  ; the 
horse  of  the  latter  is  part  of  his  fighting  equip- 
ment, and  his  motto  should  almost  be  James 
Pigg’s  exclamation  when  asked  to  get  off  and 
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pull  down  the  fence  for  Pomponious  Ego,  “ Ar 
niver  gets  off I”1  The  creed  of  the  one  is, 
“ Stand  steady,  fire  low,  and  no  living  thing  can 
get  near  us”;  of  the  other,  “Swords  out,  knee 
to  knee,  and  we  can  smash  anything.”  While 
to  ask  the  latter  to  do  the  work  of  the  former 
is  like  asking  a huntsman  to  do  gamekeeper. 

To  again  refer  to  the  detail.  The  combination 
of  the  companies  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch, 
with  Riflemen  thrown  in,  was  perfect,  and  I 
was  much  pleased  to  find  that  I already  knew 
all  the  officers  commanding  companies  and  also 
many  of  the  subalterns. 

An  old  and  valued  friend  of  mine,  poor  Evans 
of  the  Derbyshire  Regiment,  had  the  English 
company ; McMahon,  Welsh  Fusiliers,  whom  I 
had  soldiered  with  before,  had  the  Irish  com- 
pany ; Tod,  of  the  Seaforth  Highlanders,  who 
had  just  won  our  point-to-point  race,  the  High- 
land company;  and  Jenner,  Rifle  Brigade,  of 
Mounted  Infantry  in  Burma  fame,  the  Rifle 
company ; while  Godley,  Dublin  Fusiliers,  then 
the  Mounted  Infantry  adjutant  at  Aldershot, 
was  to  be  adjutant.  Sportsmen  and  good  men 
to  hounds  every  one,  which  is  what  we  try  to 
get  in  the  Mounted  Infantry. 

It  was  good  also  to  find  that  an  old  friend, 
Colour-Sergeant  H.  F.  Nesbit,  who  started  as 
orderly  room  clerk  when  I started  as  adjutant 
in  1888,  and  had  held  the  position  ever  since, 
1 Vide  page  370,  Hatidley  Cross. 
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was  now  to  come  with  us  as  orderly  room  clerk 
and  quartermaster  sergeant. 

On  May  ist,  the  English,  Irish,  and  Rifle 
companies  were  inspected  by  the  Commander- 
in-chief  at  Aldershot,  and  on  the  2nd,  after 
being  seen  off  at  the  North  Camp  Station  by 
H.R.  H.  The  Duke  of  Connaught,  commanding 
the  Aldershot  district,  they  embarked  at  South- 
ampton on  the  S.S.  “ Tantallon  Castle”  (Captain 
Duncan).  On  board  we  found  Lieut. -Colonel 
R.  S.  Baden-Powell,  13th  Hussars  (now  Colonel 
5th  Dragoon  Guards),  who  was  going  out  to  do 
chief  staff  officer  to  Sir  Frederick  Carrington 
in  Rhodesia,  and  also  Lieut. -Colonel  C.  H. 
Bridge,  Army  Service  Corps,  who  was  on  his 
way  to  Buluwayo  to  re-organize  the  supply 
and  transport.  The  former,  being  senior  to 
me,  commanded  the  troops  on  board. 

The  voyage  was  a very  pleasant,  if  an  un- 
eventful one  ; we  did  our  best  to  keep  the  men 
fit  by  arranging  for  regular  exercise  for  them, 
getting  up  athletics,  tugs  of  war,  and  concerts, 
Baden-Powell  invariably  bringing  down  the  house 
at  the  latter.  At  Madeira  we  officers  all  did 
the  usual  thing,  i.e.  had  breakfast  ashore,  rode 
up  the  hill  on  ponies,  and  then  tobogganed  down 
on  the  cobble-stones.  Near  the  line  a saloon 
passenger  died,  while  a rifleman  fell  out  of  his 
hammock  and  broke  his  jaw.  These,  and  the 
fancy  dress  ball,  were  the  only  events  which 
broke  the  even  tenor  of  our  days. 
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About  four  a.m.  on  the  19th  May,  we 
anchored  in  Table  Bay,  and  went  alongside  the 
wharf  about  nine  a.m.  A little  over  fourteen 
years  since  I left  there  with  my  battalion  in 
February  1882  ; and  to  again  refer  to  omens. 
I can  see  now  the  rat,  which,  at  the  first  turn 
of  the  screw,  came  up  from  somewhere  below, 
got  on  to  the  outside  of  the  ship  and  ran  along 
the  combing,  then  when  it  got  to  the  stern, 
jumped  for  the  wharf.  Just  reaching  this  with 
its  fore  feet,  it  failed  to  draw  up  its  hind 
quarters  and  fell  back  into  the  dock.  It  was  a 
Friday  too!  Fifty  years  ago  no  doubt  every 
sailor  in  that  ship  would  have  refused  to  sail 
that  day,  and  perhaps  to  go  in  her  at  all. 

What  does  the  individual  say  who  will  not  walk 
underneath  a ladder? 

However  nothing  happened  to  us,  and  we  had 
a glorious  passage  home.  But  did  that  rat  know 
that  that  ship  (the  “ Balmoral  Castle”)  was  shortly 
to  be  sold  to  the  Spanish  Government  as  a troop 
ship,  and  that  she  was  to  be  burnt  in  the  Bay 
of  Biscay  ? 

We  disembarked  that  morning,  were  inspected 
on  the  wharf  by  Major-General  Sir  W.  H. 
Goodenough,  K.C.  B.,  commanding  the  troops  in 
South  Africa,  and  afterwards  went  out  to  Wyn- 
berg  by  train.  Here  we  were  most  hospitably 
received  by  the  1st  Battalion  Leicester  Regi- 
ment, then  commanded  by  Lieut. -Colonel  C. 
W.  Vulliamy. 
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There  were  only  two  or  three  companies  of 
the  Leicesters  with  their  headquarters  at  Wyn- 
berg,  and  I am  afraid  that  we,  with  our  twenty- 
two  officers,  completely  swamped  the  mess. 

At  Wynberg  we  found  the  Highland  com- 
pany, which  had  arrived  at  Cape  Town  two  days 
before  us  in  the  “Warwick  Castle.”  We  soon 
learnt,  much  to  our  disgust,  that  there  was  no 
immediate  prospect  of  our  being  wanted  in 
Rhodesia,  and  further,  that  there  were  no  horses 
being  bought,  or  likely  to  be  bought,  for  us.  It 
was  a damper!  For  a month  we  remained  at 
Wynberg,  having  a very  good  time  it  is  true  ; but 
this  was  not  what  we  had  come  out  for,  and  we  all 
felt  as  if  we  had  had  cold  water  thrown  over  us. 
We  spent  our  time  in  teaching  the  men  to  work, 
and  fight,  through  the  bush  on  the  Cape  Town 
flats,  having  many  little  field  days  of  our  own. 
Once  a week  came  a field  day  under  the  General, 
or  the  Chief  Staff  Officer,  Colonel  Morgan 
Crofton,  D.S.O. 

Then  came  the  Queen’s  Birthday,  when  all  the 
troops  fired  a fezi-de-joie  and  then  marched  past 
on  the  Market  Square  in  Cape  Town.  The 
space  available  would  barely  hold  the  troops,  and 
we,  who  always  work  in  single  rank,  had  first  to 
be  in  double  rank,  then  get  into  single  rank  as  we 
came  on  to  the  saluting  base,  and  back  again  into 
double  rank  as  we  wheeled  off  it.  Not  a verv 
easy  manoeuvre,  especially  with  little  room  avail- 
able, but  the  men  did  it  well.  It  was  the  first 
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time  that  four  companies  of  Mounted  Infantry  had 
ever  marched  past  together  on  a Queen’s  Birthday. 

By  the  middle  of  June  we  had  fairly  settled 
down,  had  bought  ponies,  started  polo,  and  been 
out  with  the  Cape  Hounds,  which  I had  taken 
over,  installing  McMahon  and  Vernon  as  whips. 

Our  first  day  was  rather  amusing.  We  started, 
hounds,  horses,  and  men,  by  train  from  Wynberg 
about  eight  a.m.  and  proceeded  to  Klapnuts,  about 
thirty  miles  up  the  line.  Owing  to  a very  bad 
engine,  we  did  not  arrive  there  till  eleven  o’clock. 
A field  of  about  thirty-five,  including  the  General 
and  Miss  Goodenough,  had  trained  with  us.  We 
at  once  proceeded  to  draw  and  very  soon  got  on 
the  line  of  something,  and  this,  which  turned  out 
to  be  a hyena,  we  quickly  ran  up  to,  or  rather 
he  waited  for  us,  with  his  back  against  the  wire 
railway  fence ! The  leading  hounds  hesitated 
before  pulling  him  down,  and,  as  we  were  sup- 
posed to  be,  and  thought  we  were,  running  a 
jackal,  they  were  whipped  off. 

After  some  more  drawing,  a wild  cat  jumped 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  pack,  and  escaped  in  a 
most  wonderful  way  with  its  brush  as  big  as  its 
body!  We  then  ran  something,  which  proved 
to  be  a buck,  quite  fast  for  about  thirty  minutes, 
hounds  being  whipped  off  when  he  was  viewed. 

At  last,  about  3 p.m.,  we  did  find  a jackal  and 
ran  him  hard  for  some  forty  minutes ; he  then 
turned  directly  away  from  the  station,  and,  having 
a train  to  catch,  we  were  obliged  to  whip  off. 
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N the  19th  June  the  clouds,  as  regards  some 


of  us  at  any  rate,  rolled  by,  a telegram 
arriving  to  say  that  the  British  South  Africa 
Company  wished  200  Mounted  Infantry  to  pro- 
ceed to  Salisbury,  via  Beira,  in  order  to  assist 
the  local  forces  in  suppressing  the  Mashona 
rising,  which  had  by  this  time  begun  to  assume 
serious  proportions. 

The  rising  had  commenced  on  the  16th  June, 
when  the  first  whites  were  murdered  at  the 
Beatrice  Mine  (see  map)  by  M’Slopa’s  people. 
This  wras  quickly  followed  by  other  murders  at 
Hartley,  and  at  Norton’s  Farm  on  the  Hunyani 
River.  (A  list  of  those  murdered  during  the 
rising  with  places  and  dates  is  given  in  Appendix 
B,  and  by  this  list  the  course  of  the  rising  can 
be  traced.) 

Apparently  no  one  in  Mashonaland  had  even 
dreamt  it  was  possible  that  the  Mashonas  might 
rise,  every  one  had  got  so  used  to  two  or 
three  men  going  to  a kraal,  when  anything 
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wrong  had  been  done  by  the  natives,  and 
demanding  to  see  the  chief,  and  when  that 
individual  came  forth,  if  it  appeared  good  to 
them,  breaking  his  own  cooking  pot  over  his 
head,  or  threatening  him  with,  and  even  using 
the  sjambok  on  him.  That  the  worm  might 
turn  did  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  them, 
and  the  saying,  “You  only  want  a sjambok  and 
a box  of  matches  to  take  any  Mashona  kraal," 
had  become  proverbial.  Even  when  the  first 
murders  were  committed,  they  were  put  down 
to  fugitive  Matabele  on  their  way  to  Zambesi. 
The  result  of  this  excessive  contempt  for  the 
worm  was  that,  when  he  did  turn,  the  whites, 
taken  entirely  by  surprise  and  totally  unprepared, 
appear  to  . have  gone  into  an  almost  equally 
excessive  state  of  alarm. 

It  is  not  the  first  time  that  we  Britons  have 
had  excessive  contempt  for  our  enemy  recoil 
on  us,  and  demonstrates  forcibly  what  a bad 
gauge  we  had  taken  of  his  character. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  at  the  commencement 
of  the  rising,  Salisbury  was  in  an  awkward 

O J 

position. 

It  then  had  no  police,  these  having  been  taken 
for  the  Jameson  raid;  the  bulk  of  its  available 
fighting  men,  and  of  the  horses,  were  in  Mata- 
beleland  under  Lieut. -Colonel  Beal,  some  three 
hundred  miles  away  ; what  was  worse  was  that 
arms  were  none  too  plentiful. 

The  town  went  into  laager,  in  and  around 
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the  gaol,  and  this  laager  was  made  practically 
impregnable  to  any  number  of  Mashonas.  The 
inhabitants  were  told  off  into  various  local  corps, 
the  weak  point  in  which  appears  to  have  been 
that  they  had  too  great  a proportion  of  officers. 
Mr.  Justice  Vintcent,  the  senior  official  of  the 
company  then  in  Salisbury,  was  appointed  Com- 
mandant General  by  Sir  Frederick  Carrington, 
who  was  then  at  Buluwayo.  From  what  I have 
been  told,  the  time  in  the  laager  was  in  many 
ways  amusing — to  look  back  to — though  trying 
enough  at  the  time.  The  ladies,  for  instance, 
were  accommodated  in  the  cells,  three  or  four  in 
each,  and  as  there  was  no  time  to  pick  and 
choose  fellow-prisoners,  the  result  was  not  always 
happy ! Some  of  the  laager’s  defenders  dis- 
played lamentable  ignorance  of  their  weapons: 
one,  when  on  sentry  on  the  walls,  in  trying  to 
discover  the  mysteries  of  the  action  of  his  rifle, 
let  it  off,  caused  a scare,  and  nearly  shot  a lady 
who  was  taking  an  evening  walk  round  the  laager. 

This  offender  was  promptly  “ run  in  ” and 
brought  to  the  orderly  room  the  next  day. 
Just  before  he  came  up,  or  just  after  he  had 
been  told  off,  the  adjutant  of  the  left,  or  right, 
wing  (there  were  two,  and  it  does  not  appear 
certain  which  it  was),  let  off  his  revolver  by 
mistake  in  the  orderly  room,  the  bullet  ploughing 
into  the  wall  not  far  off  the  commanding  officer’s 
head ! This  would  scarcely  tend  to  grease  the 
wheels  for  the  day’s  work  ? One  morning,  in 
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the  grey  dawn,  a piquet  sentry  saw  some  weird, 
brown-looking  forms  approaching  his  post.  “Are 
they  Mashonas  ? ” no  doubt  he  said  to  himself ; 
“ they  seem  to  be  stopping  and  looking,  then 
crouching  and  advancing — Yes,  they  must  be, 
Mashonas.”  Bang!  goes  his  rifle;  bang!  bang! 
bang ! go  the  rifles  of  the  piquet,  and  in  they 
run.  Up  get  all  the  people  in  the  laager  and 
rush  to  their  posts.  The  grey  of  dawn  becomes 
the  light  of  day,  and,  what  do  they  see  ? a herd 
of  tesessapi  (buck  about  the  size  of  a donkey), 
who,  owing  to  the  unwonted  quiet,  had  come 
into  Salisbury  and  were  quietly  gazing  towards 
the  laager. 

Only  a scare,  the  result  of  over-strung  nerves, 
such  as  trained  soldiers  have  had  many  a time 
in  Zululand,  the  Soudan,  and  elsewhere. 

I would  have  it  understood  that  I am  indebted 
to  hearsay  for  the  above,  but  I believe  it  to  be 
true  ; any  way,  it  is  founded  on  fact.  Not  the 
least  amusing  part  is  that  someone — was  he  a 
wag  or  was  he  taken  in  ? — telegraphed  to  the 
Cape  Town  papers,  “The  Tesessapi  tribe  have 
risen  and  are  threatening  the  laager.” 

The  order  for  the  two  companies  to  go  was 
received  on  the  night  of  the  19th  June  and  they 
were  to  sail  on  the  26th,  so  there  was  plenty 
of  time  to  draw  equipment,  etc.,  etc. 

The  first  question  to  be  decided  was,  “Which 
two  companies  were  to  go  ? ” Luckily  I had 
anticipated  the  likelihood  of  being  split  up,  and 
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had  talked  the  question  over  with  the  officers 
commanding  companies  while  on  board  the 
“ Tantallon  Castle.”  We  had  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  company  commanded  by 
the  senior  officer  should  be  the  first  on  the  list 
for  detachment,  and  that  the  company  com- 
manded by  the  next  senior  officer  should  be 
next  and  so  on.  At  the  time  that  this  was 
settled  the  two  junior  company  commanders, 
Jenner  and  McMahon,  were  dismal ; now  they 
were  jubilant,  for,  as  the  headquarters  of  the 
corps  were  to  go,  it  was  a detachment  which 
remained  behind.  This  was  how  the  Irish  and 
the  Rifle  companies  came  to  go  to  Mashona- 
land. 

As  bad  luck  for  them  would  have  it,  this  came 
particularly  hard  on  the  Highland  company,  who 
were  the  first  to  arrive  in  South  Africa,  and 
who  had  also  gone  out  when  just  at  the  end  of 
their  training  at  Aldershot,  and  thus  were  the 
last  off  horses.  Most  of  the  next  six  days  was 
spent  at  the  ordnance  store  in  Cape  Town, 
looking  after  and  drawing  equipment  and  stores, 
and  much  I bothered  the  officer  in  charge, 
Captain  H.  W.  Perry,  to  whom  I am  most 
grateful  for  the  ready  and  cheerful  manner  in 
which  he  assisted  me.  Would  that  all  officers 
in  charge  of  stores  were  like  him,  especially 
when  one  is  on,  or  preparing  for,  active  service; 
for  on  such  occasions  men  are  sometimes  met 
who  appear  to  think  it  is  their  duty  to  keep 
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their  stores  full,  instead  of  to  issue  articles  to 
people  who  want  them. 

There  were  also  several  interviews  with  Mr.  J. 
A.  Stevens,  the  secretary  of  the  company  in  Cape 
Town,  and  he  was  most  ready  to  give  orders 
for  us  to  be  supplied  with  anything  we  asked 
for.  What  a blessing  it  is  to  have  a man  to 
deal  with  who  is  not  afraid  of  taking  respon- 
sibility upon  himself. 

The  company  was  paying  the  bill,  and  certainly 
they  stinted  us  of  nothing  it  was  in  their  power 
to  provide. 

Now  that  we  were  wanted,  horses  were 
necessary,  and  these  of  course  had  to  be  bought 
in  a hurry ; the  result  was  that  the  numbers 
were  difficult  to  make  up,  and  that  the  quality 
was  not  so  good  as  it  would  have  been  had 
they  been  bought  gradually,  and  properly  fed, 
during  the  last  month,  in  which  we  had  been 
doing  comparatively  nothing. 

For  some  time  prior  to  the  purchase  of  the 
horses,  forage,  especially  in  and  around  Cape 
Town,  had  been  very  scarce  and  expensive, 
consequently  the  majority  of  the  horses  were  in 
poor  condition,  some  of  them  being  extremely 
low.  One  hundred  and  forty-five  horses  were 
bought  in  and  near  Cape  Town,  and  were  put 
on  board  the  Union  Company’s  steamer  “Arab 
(Captain  Chope),  which  had  been  hastily  fitted 
up,  on  the  25th  June. 

The  next  morning  the  following  force,  which 
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was  under  my  command,  embarked  at  nine  o’clock, 
and  we  sailed  immediately  afterwards,  stopping 
when  we  got  out  into  Table  Bay  to  take  the 
ammunition  on  board  : 

Mounted  Infantry,  head-' 
quarters,  and  the  Irish 
and  Rifle  companies  - 
(as  per  detail  in  Ap- 
pendix A), 

Royal  Artillery  (Lieut.] 

S.  C.  Townsend),  -J 

Medical  Staff  Corps  (Sgn.-j 
Capt.  F.  A.  Saw,  Army 
Medical  Staff),  - -J 

Captain  J.  Roach,  in  the  employ  of  the  British 
South  Africa  Company,  who  had  gone  into 
Mashonaland  with  the  pioneers  in  1891,  was 
placed  at  my  disposal  as  intelligence  officer.  We 
took  with  us  two  seven-pounder  R. M.L.  guns 
of  200  lbs.,  and  also  two  .303  Maxims  on  low 
infantry  carriages. 

The  pith  of  the  instructions  which  I received 
from  the  High  Commissioner  were  to  make  my 
“way  to  Salisbury  with  all  due  expedition  and 
without  digression  from  the  direct  road  unless  for 
strong  military  reasons.” 

The  “ Arab”  had  been  for  some  time  employed 
in  carrying  mules  and  cargo  coastwise,  and  she 
was  a mere  shell,  her  bulkheads  having  been 
taken  down  to  make  room.  The  only  cabin 
accommodation  was  on  the  upper  deck,  and  that 
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was  very  rough  and  very  limited.  The  men  were 
put  on  the  fore  part  of  the  main  deck,  which 
was  roughly  fitted  up  and  partitioned  off  from  the 
after  part,  which  was  full  of  horses. 

Neither  officers  nor  men  minded  the  discomfort 
which  ensued,  we  were  all  only  too  glad  to  be 
off ; but  we  did  mind  the  frailness  of  the  horse 
fittings  and  the  insecure  way  in  which  they  were 
fixed,  for  that  might  mean  accidents  to,  and 
perhaps  the  loss  of,  horses,  which,  having  no 
spare  ones,  we  could  not  afford. 

When  we  got  out  of  the  bay  and  began  to 
round  Cape  Agulhas  the  swell,  consequent  on  the 
previous  day’s  gale,  made  the  ship,  light  as  she 
was,  roll  considerably,  and  many  of  the  horse 
fittings  carried  away.  This  gave  us  all  plenty  of 
employment,  and  there  was  but  little  time  to  be 
sea-sick. 

At  four  a.m.  on  the  29th  we  arrived  in  Durban 
Roads  and,  had  there  been  steam  up  in  the 
pilot’s  tug,  we  might  have  gone  over  the  bar  at 
six.  As  it  was,  the  ship  missed  the  morning 
tide  and  did  not  go  in  till  four  p.m.  She  then 
grounded  in  the  harbour,  and  did  not  get  along- 
side the  wharf  till  nearly  dark. 

I went  on  shore  with  Godley  early  in  the  day 
in  order  to  get  telegrams,  and  to  see  the  Charter 
Co.’s  agent,  Mr.  Jameson,  who  took  us  to  lunch  at 
the  Club. 

Durban  appeared  to  me  to  have  much  im- 
proved since  I last  saw  it  in  1882.  Many  new 
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and  handsome  buildings  had  sprung  up  : among 
them  a fine  town  hall  which  Mr.  Jameson,  who 
was  mayor  for  the  year,  showed  us  with  pride. 

Two  telegrams  were  waiting  for  me,  one  from 
the  chief  staff  officer  at  Buluwayo,  directing  me 
to  assume  supreme  command  of  all  armed  men 
in  Mashonaland  on  arriving  in  the  country,  and 
giving  me  other  instructions,  and  the  other  from 
Judge  Vintcent  at  Salisbury,  informing  me  that  a 
Mr.  Honey  and  twelve  volunteers  would  join  us 
at  Beira. 

After  a visit  to  the  ordnance  store,  where 
Captain  Ledsham  quickly  produced  the  articles  we 
wanted,  we  went  down  to  the  docks,  only  to  find 
the  “Arab”  stuck  fast  in  the  harbour;  while  140 
odd  horses  were  waiting  on  the  wharf  to  be 
shipped,  and  the  daylight  was  fast  going.  Just 
as  it  was  getting  dark  the  ship  got  alongside,  and 
we  at  once  began  with  the  horses,  and  a rare 
game  we  had  with  some  of  them.  The  ship’s 
side  being  high  above  the  wharf,  all  had  to  be  put 
in  slings,  hoisted  up  to  the  upper  deck,  and  then 
lowered  down  on  to  the  main  deck.  Some  of  the 
horses  were  only  partially  broken,  and  several 
appeared  to  have  been  scarcely  handled  at  all, 
while  a few  had  to  be  cast  and  their  legs  tied 
before  they  could  be  slung. 

McMahon  superintended  the  work,  and  I 
immensely  admired  the  way  in  which  he  did 
it ; every  troublesome  horse  he  either  adjusted 
the  slings  on  or  held  himself,  and  never  one 
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did  he  let  go.  There  were  several  scenes  of 
this  sort  : McMahon,  the  farrier  sergeant, 

and  perhaps  four  to  six  men,  would  be  round 
a horse  adjusting  the  slings  ; suddenly  the  horse 
would  plunge  forward  dragging  the  whole  lot 
with  him ; another  plunge  and  two  or  three 
men  drop  off ; with  less  weight  to  keep  him 
down  the  horse  goes  forward  in  a series  of 
bounds,  perhaps  nearly  over  the  edge  of  the 
wharf  into  the  dock,  or  up  against  the  iron 
store  shed  with  a tremendous  bang,  and  anon 
through  the  doors  and  into  the  shed  among  the 
other  horses  waiting  their  turn.  As  this  goes 
on  the  men  drop  off  one  by  one,  and  McMahon 
is  left  hanging  on  by  himself.  No  nice  job  this 
at  any  time,  and  especially  in  semi-darkness 
and  in  a place  where  there  are  so  many  things 
to  knock  against,  and  the  dock  to  go  into  into 
the  bargain. 

As  each  horse  was  put  into  his  place  down 
below,  the  bar  to  keep  him  there  was  fixed 
up  ; several  times  we  had  to  suspend  operations 
till  extra  fittings  were  hastily  put  up  by  the 
ship’s  carpenters.  All  this  delayed  us,  and  it 
was  3.30  a.m.  before  we  had  got  the  whole 
of  the  horses  on  board.  That  there  were 
no  accidents  was,  I consider,  entirely  due  to 
McMahon. 

That  evening  Surgeon  Colonel  Maxham, 
Army  Medical  Staff,  principal  medical  officer 
South  Africa,  and  Lieutenant  and  Quartermaster 
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W.  E.  Barnes,  Army  Service  Corps,  joined 
the  ship — the  former  having  been  directed  to 
accompany  us  as  far  as  Beira,  in  order  to 
report  on  the  accommodation  available  there 
for  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  the  measures 
to  be  taken  for  their  conveyance  down  the  line  ; 
the  latter  was  to  take  over  the  duties  of 
supply  and  transport  officer  to  the  column.  Mr. 
J.  E.  Nicholls,  registrar  of  the  High  Court  at 
Salisbury,  and  a lieutenant  in  the  Rhodesia 
Horse,  and  Mr.  G.  Bowen,  chief  mining  com- 
missioner in  Mashonaland,  also  joined  us  ; the 
former  subsequently  acted  as  my  senior  galloper 
throughout  the  operations,  and  did  his  work  in 
all  respects  like  a born  aide-de-camp. 

We  left  Durban  at  6.30  next  morning,  the 
30th  June.  The  sea  being  still  somewhat  rough, 
more  trouble  ensued  with  the  horse  fittings, 
many  of  them  carrying  away  and  a few  horses 
getting  down. 

Next  day  one  of  the  horses  taken  on  board 
at  Durban  developed  symptoms  of  farcy,  of 
which  there  had  been  cases  at  Maritzburg, 
where  the  horses  had  been  purchased.  We 
had  no  veterinary  surgeon  with  us,  and,  rather 
than  run  risk  of  infection  in  the  crowded  ship, 
I had  the  horse  shot  at  once. 

On  the  evening  of  July  2nd,  we  were  in 
sight  of  the  one  solitary  tree,  on  the  low  flat 
coast  to  the  north  of  Beira,  which  serves  as  a 
landmark  to  ships.  The  tide  not  serving,  we 
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anchored  near  the  outer  buoy,  some  twenty 
miles  from  Beira,  which  is  approached  by  a 
shallow  tortuous  channel.  The  next  morning 
we  upped  anchor  at  daybreak,  and  dropped 
it  again  in  the  Pungwe  River,  off  Beira,  about 
ten  a.m.  In  the  river  was  H.M.S.  “ Widgeon,” 
Lieut. -Commander  (now  Captain)  E.  Duke  Hunt, 
who  at  once  came  to  us  in  his  galley,  and  he 
and  I went  ashore. 


CHAPTER  III 


BEIRA,  AND  THE  SITUATION  THERE 


NE  has  often  heard  Aden  talked  of  as 


VV  about  the  most  undesirable  place  in  the 
world  to  live  in,  and,  if  we  can  trust  the 
veracity  of  the  gentleman  who  said  that,  when 
he  visited  Hades,  he  saw  four  men  playing 
whist  quite  comfortably,  and  on  asking  the 
custodian  how  it  was  they  appeared  so  content 
with  their  surroundings,  was  told,  “ Oh,  they 
came  from  Caracas  and  are  used  to  this  sort 
of  thing!”  Then  Caracas  (capital  of  Venezuela) 
must  run  Aden  close.  But  Beira  might  safely 
be  backed  to  beat  them  both. 

Built  on  sand,  nothing  but  sand,  on  a sancl- 
spit,  in  fact,  between  the  sea,  a muddy  creek, 
and  a mangrove  swamp,  Beira  appears  as  un- 
attractive a place  to  live  in  as  it  is  to  look 
at.  The  very  streets  are  sand,  and  there  is 
no  getting  away  from  the  heat  and  glare  of  it. 

If  you  go  near  the  creek,  the  smell  of  the 
mud  and  the  decaying  vegetation  make  you 
think  of  fever,  and  drive  you  back  to  the 
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streets,  and  they  make  you  wish  to  be  on  your 
ship  again. 

In  spite  of  the  drawbacks  of  its  situation  Beira 
appears  flourishing,  has  large  custom  houses, 
store  sheds,  etc.,  and  the  dwelling  houses  are 
some  of  them  well  built  and  appear  comfortable. 


It  is  of  course  the  nearest  port  to  Mashona- 
land,  and  as  that  country  is  populated  and 
developed,  Beira  is  bound  to  become  more 
important  and  thriving.  What  it  needs  is 
energy,  and  this  its  present  inhabitants,  and 
all  connected  with  them,  appear  to  lack  most 
lamentably  ; indeed,  we  only  found  three  people 
there  who  appeared  to  know  what  the  word 
energy  meant : these  were  Colonel  Machado, 
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Mr.  Carnegie  Ross  (Her  Majesty’s  Consul), 
and  Mr.  Harrison,  who  was  acting  as  the  British 
South  Africa  Company’s  agent  for  Messrs.  Suter 
& Co. 

Commander  Hunt  and  I called  on  “the 
Governor  of  the  territory  of  the  Mozambique 
Company,”  this  being  the  official  title  of  Colonel 
Machado,  who  was  most  agreeable  and  pro- 
mised to  help  the  forward  movement  as  far 
as  he  could.  We  had  a somewhat  amusing 
discussion  as  req-ards  the  arms.  He  said  that  his 
government  had  informed  him  that  they  had 
given  permission  for  three  hundred  troops  to 
pass  through  the  country,  but  that  nothing  was 
said  about  arms,  and  that  he  wished  the  men  to 
go  without  their  arms,  which  could  be  packed 
in  boxes  and  follow  them.  This  I could  not 
agree  to,  and  I pointed  out  to  him  that  the 
existing  state  of  even  Portuguese  territory  was 
sufficient  excuse  for  the  arms  going  with  the 
men,  and  further  that  it  might  be  said  that 
men  without  arms  could  hardly  be  called  troops. 
The  latter  argument  appeared  to  convince  the 
genial  colonel.  We  then  went  to  the  consul, 
whom  we  found  just  recovering  from  an  attack 
of  fever,  but  very  ready  to  assist. 

Afterwards  we  saw  the  representatives  of 
the  Beira  Railway  Company,  of  the  Boating 
Company,  and  various  other  officials.  None  of 
these  appeared  to  have  expected  us,  nor  had 
they  any  suggestions  to  make  in  the  way  of 
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helping  the  disembarkation  and  the  forward 
movement ; some  of  them  did  not  appear  to  care 
so  long  as  they  personally  were  not  bothered. 

Altogether  the  morning  spent  in  trudging 
about  the  blazing  hot,  sandy  streets,  was  both 
depressing  and  exasperating,  and  Hunt  and  I 
went  back  to  our  respective  ships  in  no  good 
mood,  having,  however,  gathered  that  the  situ- 
ation was  as  follows  : 

(а)  The  telegraph  wire  was  cut  somewhere 
north  of  Umtali  (see  Map),  and  consequently  no 
communication  was  possible  with  Cape  Town  or 
elsewhere. 

(б)  The  natives  in  Portuguese  territory,  and 
even  in  Beira  itself,  were  restless  and  unsettled, 
while  most  of  those  working  on  the  railway  had 
deserted  and  gone  to  their  kraals  ; should  these 
natives  rise,  the  Portuguese  troops  then  in  Beira 
were  insufficient  to  cope  with  them. 

(c)  It  was  the  local  opinion  that  any  sign  of 
weakness  or  a single  reverse  would  cause  a 
rising.  The  effect  of  this  would  be  to  cut 
Salisbury’s  and  our  one  line  of  supply. 

(d)  The  one  steam  tug  available  for  towing 
lighters  up  the  Pungwe  had  a hole  in  her  boiler, 
and  the  Beira-Fontesvilla  section  of  the  railway 
was  still  four  miles  short  of  Fontesvilla,  and 
there  were  no  horse  trucks  on  it.  Even  sup- 
posing that  this  piece  of  line  could  be  used,  local 
opinion  differed  as  to  whether  it  was  possible  to 
get  horses  across  the  river  at  Fontesvilla. 
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(e)  Local  labour  available  to  repair  the  tug,  to 
improvise  horse  trucks,  and  to  construct  a landing 
stage  and  a pontoon  at  Fontesvilla  was  nil. 

( f ) The  local  officials,  and  the  representative 
of  the  Boating  Company,  who  was  supposed  to 
be  responsible  for  the  river  transport,  were  supine 
and  lethargic  to  the  last  degree. 

iyg)  Added  to  all  the  above  the  Chartered 
Company’s  agent,  and  every  one  with  local 
knowledge,  stated  that  Salisbury  must  by  this 
time  be  badly  off  for  food.  Therefore  haste  was 
necessary. 

Not  a cheerful  prospect  certainly,  eager  as 
we  were  to  be  on  the  move,  and  it  made  Hunt 
and  myself  scratch  our  heads  and  speak  of  Beira, 
and  of  some  of  the  people  we  had  seen  in  it, 
in  no  measured  terms.  Before  we  parted  (the 
“ Widgeon  ” was  lying  further  out  than  the 
“Arab”),  Hunt  promised  to  send  some  of  his 
artificers  to  mend  the  boiler  of  the  tug,  and  also 
to  call  for  and  take  me  ashore  early  the  next  day. 

During  the  afternoon  the  S.S.  “Garth  Castle” 
arrived  in  the  river.  On  board  her  were  the 
43rd  company  Royal  Engineers,  and  drafts  of 
the  Royal  Artillery,  York  and  Lancaster  regi- 
ment, and  also  of  the  Medical  Staff  Corps,  all 
being  on  their  way  to  Mauritius. 

Captain  A.  E.  Haynes,  Royal  Engineers,  was 
the  senior  officer,  and,  when  the  ship  had 
touched  at  Durban,  he  had  telegraphed  to  the 
High  Commissioner  suggesting  that  possibly  his 
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company  might  be  useful  in  Mashonaland,  and 
also  that  the  ship  should  touch  at  Beira  in 
order  to  ascertain. 

The  High  Commissioner  had  answered  to 
Lorenzo  Marques,  where  the  “Garth  Castle”  also 
called,  approving  of  her  going  into  Beira,  and 
stating  that  the  company  might  be  landed,  should 
the  Portuguese  Governor  consider  it  necessary  for 
the  safety  of  the  railway  to  Chimoio,  and  of  the 
road  to  Umtali ; but  that  the  other  troops  on 
the  ship  were  to  go  on  to  Mauritius. 

Captain  Haynes  was  also  directed  to  report 
himself  to,  and  transfer  his  instructions  to,  me 
on  his  arrival  at  Beira,  and,  on  these  instructions, 
I was  to  “act  according  to  emergency,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Governor,  in  holding  the  line  of 
communications  to  Umtali.” 

Directly  the  “ Garth  Castle  ” anchored,  Captain 
Haynes  came  to  the  “Arab,”  and  reported  him- 
self, giving  me  his  telegraphic  instructions  to  the 
above  effect.  It  then  of  course  devolved  on  me 
to  act  one  way  or  the  other:  either  to  let  all  the 
troops  go  on  to  Mauritius,  or  to  take  some  or 
all  of  them  off  the  ship  and  join  them  to  my 
force.  Whichever  I did  might  turn  out  wrong. 

It  was  a regular  case  of  “what  should  A 
do  ? ” The  safe  course  perhaps  was  to  go  to 
the  Governor  and  ask  him  whether  he  wanted 
any  assistance  to  make  the  rail  and  road  in 
Portuguese  territory  safe,  thus  throwing  the  re- 
sponsibility on  him.  But  knowing  that  he  had 
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not  then  sufficient  men  to  ensure  safety,  and  also 
feeling  that  he  would  naturally  make  light  of  the 
situation  as  regards  his  own  sphere  ; and  even  if 
the  rail  and  road  through  the  latter  were  safe, 
it  was  pretty  certain  that  the  Umtali-Salisbury 
road  was  not,  I therefore  thought  that,  though 
I might  save  myself  from  taking  responsibility 
by  going  to  him,  I might  not  do  the  best  for 
the  cause,  and  this  determined  me  to  act  as  I 
myself  thought  right. 

Turning  the  question  over  in  one’s  mind,  the 
salient  points  appeared  to  be:  First  and  foremost, 
haste  was  necessary  or  Salisbury  might  starve, 
while  each  day’s  delay  in  the  arrival  of  troops 
at  Umtali  would  have  a bad  effect  on  Umtassa, 
and  other  chiefs  near  there  who  were  still 
“sitting  on  the  fence.” 

We  could  not  make  a move  at  all  until  the 
tusf’s  boiler  was  mended,  while  to  move  even 
fairly  quickly  we  must  use  the  railway  also.  To 
use  the  latter  it  was  necessary  to  improvise 
covered  horse  trucks,  something  like  a big  meat 
safe,  for  there  was  a belt  of  tsetse  fly  country 
between  Beira  and  Fontesvilla.  Further,  as  far 
as  we  could  make  out,  by  taking  the  mean  of 
the  local  accounts,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
improvise  a pontoon  and  to  construct  a landing 
stage  and  a ramp,  before  horses  could  be  got 
across  the  Pungwe  at  the  latter  place.  We  had 
not  a single  pioneer,  and  probably  not  a man 
who  could  drive  a nail  in  properly,  on  board 
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the  “Arab”;  while,  as  I have  already  said,  local 
labour  of  the  carpenter  sort  was  practically  nil. 
This  made  me  decide  to  take  the  Engineers  off 
the  “ Garth  Castle.” 

Another  very  obvious  point  was  the  shortness 
of  food  in  Salisbury,  and  in  Mashonaland  gener- 
ally, and  it  made  me  argue  to  myself:  “Suppose 
we  go  through  to  Salisbury  with  the  Mounted 
Infantry,  as  we  can  easily  do,  and  a rising  takes 
place  behind  us,  the  road  will  be  closed  up  again, 
and  by  taking  Salisbury  more  mouths  to  feed 
we  shall  do  it  more  harm  than  good.”  In  other 
words,  I saw  then  (July  3rd)  that  the  food 
question  would  be  the  vital  one,  and  after-events 
proved  that  this  view  was  correct.  The  only 
way  to  ensure  keeping  the  road  open  was  by 
establishing  posts  on  it.  I could  not  spare  any 
of  my  mounted  men  for  this  purpose,  and  con- 
sequently decided  to  take  the  detachment  of  fifty 
of  the  York  and  Lancaster  regiment  off  the 
“ Garth  Castle”  for  it,  intending  with  them  and 
a portion  of  the  Engineers,  to  form  some  four 
posts  between  Umtali  and  Salisbury ; obvious 
places  for  three  of  these  being  near  the  Devil’s 
pass,  at  Headlands,  and  at  Maranclellas  (see 
Map).  With  the  original  force,  on  the  “ Arab,” 
there  were  only  five  men  of  the  Medical  Staff 
Corps,  and,  having  in  view  the  fact  that  the  men 
ex  the  “ Garth  Castle”  would  increase  this  force 
by  over  100,  and  also  that  we  had  some  three 
hundred  and  eighty  miles  to  travel,  with  every 
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prospect  of  fighting  before  reaching  Salisbury,  I 
considered  it  was  desirable  to  take  the  ten  men 
of  this  corps  off  the  latter  ship. 

Regarding  the  Royal  Artillery  detachment,  we 
had  with  us  one  officer  and  six  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men,  with  two  seven  pounder  guns, 
the  intention  being  that  the  detachment  should 
conduct  the  guns  to  Salisbury  and  then  act  as 
instructors  to  men  of  the  local  forces.  Having 
been  able  to  glean  something  of  the  nature  of 
the  country  between  Urntali  and  Salisbury,  and 
also  having  gathered  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
take  Makoni’s  kraal  before  going  on  to  the  latter 
place,  I was  able  to  decide  that  it  was  desirable 
that  both  of  the  guns  should  have  crews,  and 
therefore  took  eight  men  of  the  Royal  Artillery 
off  the  “ Garth  Castle.” 

This  made  the  total  of  all  ranks  taken  from 
that  ship  iii,  made  up  as  follows: 


Corps. 


Non-Commissioned 
Officers.  Officers  and  Men. 


Royal  Engineers  (Capt. 
A.  E.  Haynes,  Lieut. 
C.  St.  B.  Sladen,  Lieut.  I 
C.  B.  Thompson),  -J 


39 


Royal  Artillery, 


S 


York  and 
regiment 
M.  Middle 


Medical  Staff  Corps, 


io 


(includes  i warrant 
officer) 


Total 


4 


107 
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I can  well  imagine  the  reader  saying  about 
this  period : “Why  does  he  hang  about  so 
instead  of  getting  ‘ forard  ’ into  Mashonaland.” 
Well,  before  you  can  run  a fox,  you  must  find 
him,  and  all  this,  and  a little  more  to  come,  is 
merely  the  drawing  for  him.  Also,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  position  in  which  I found  myself  was 
somewhat  unique. 

We  read  in  military  history  of  momentous 
questions  having  to  be  decided  by  “ the  man  on 
the  spot”  without  reference  to  superior  authority; 
but,  in  these  days  of  electricity,  such  situations  do 
not  often  occur,  and  this  is  another  reason  why  I 
have  gone  into  the  circumstances  somewhat  fully. 
Though  the  numbers  were  small,  the  question  was 
certainly  momentous  for  me,  and  I remembered 
that  disobedience  of  orders,  or  the  exceeding  of 
instructions,  could  be  only  justified  by  emergency, 
and  is  often  only  admitted  by  superior  authority  to 
be  justified  when  followed  by  success.  In  taking 
the  men  off  the  “Garth  Castle”  I was  certainly 
exceeding  my  instructions,  and  perhaps  was  going 
near  to  disobeying  orders.  However,  I thought 
then  (and  think  so  still)  that  I was  doing  what 
was  right,  and  both  Surgeon-Colonel  Maxham  and 
Hunt,  who,  as  the  two  senior  officers  on  the  spot, 
I talked  the  matter  over  with,  agreed  with  me. 

That  evening  the  following  telegram  arrived 
from  the  Commander  of  the  Burghers  at  Umtali, 
Mr.  Montague  : 

“July  3.  At  present  Chief  Umtassa,  in  whose 
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district  we  are  living,  is  loyal,  but  no  kaffir  is  to 
be  relied  upon;  the  adjoining  chief,  Makoni,  is  in 
rebellion. 

“ I have  fortified  the  government  buildings  and 
a two-storied  hotel  here,  and  can  hold  my  own  if 
attacked. 

“Only  two  government  horses  fit  for  use,  twelve 
private  horses  ; the  wire  between  here  and  Salis- 
bury either  cut  or  broken  since  Saturday.  Whole 
country  four  miles  from  here  up  to  Matabeleland 
in  rebellion.  The  public  here  wish  me  to  send  a 
party  to  repair  wire  running  through  rebel  country. 
I received  orders  from  C.S.O.,  Buluwayo,  and 
Judge  Vintcent,  Salisbury,  not  to  weaken  Umtali ; 
have  acted  on  these  orders,  and  refused  to  send 
party  until  I heard  from  you  on  the  subject.” 

This  telegram  showed  clearly  that  the  situ- 
ation at  Umtali  was  thought  to  be  serious,  and 
also  made  me  think  that  I had  been  right  in 
deciding  to  take  the  men  off  the  “Garth  Castle.” 

I answered ; “ Consider  your  action  in  not 

weakening  Umtali  is  wise.  Am  doing  best  to 
hasten  my  advance.” 

The  following  day,  July  4th,  was  a busy  one 
indeed.  Hunt  came  for  me  in  his  galley  early. 
What  a blessing  it  was  to  have  the  cheery  practi- 
cal sailor  to  help  one  to  move  the  lethargic  people 
ashore  into  some  sort  of  action,  The  tide  was 
running  out  very  strongly,  and  a stiff  breeze  was 
blowing  up  the  river ; the  usual  result  of  these 
conditions,  high  and  hollow  seas,  ensued.  Once, 
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during  a squall — was  it  by  accident,  or  did  the 
sailor  refrain  from  easing  the  sheet  in  order  to 
frighten  the  soldier  ? — the  galley  lay  down  to  it  so 
much  that  the  water  bubbled  over  her  gunwale, 
and  I began  to  consider  what  articles  in  the  boat 
would  float,  how  many  of  her  crew  of  three  blue- 
jackets could  swim,  how  far  we  should  all  go 
towards  the  outer  buoy  before  we  were  picked  up, 
and  last,  but.  not  least,  were  there  any  sharks  on 
the  look-out  in  the  river?  But  the  good  little 
boat  recovered  herself  well,  and  we  got  ashore 
with  nothing  worse  than  a slight  wetting. 

I was  much  struck  by  the  respect  and  awe  with 
which  all  the  natives  appeared  to  regard  Hunt,  as 
he  stepped  ashore,  and  as  we  walked  up  the  town. 
I was  told  afterwards  that  all  along  the  coast,  and 
even  for  some  distance  inland,  they  are  more 
afraid  of  a man-of-war  than  anything  else,  and 
that  the  presence  of  the  little  “ Widgeon”  in  the 
river  would  go  further  than  anything  to  prevent  a 
native  rising.  Not  complimentary  to  the  soldier 
perhaps,  but  one  more  proof  of  the  long  arms  that 
Great  Britain  possesses  in  her  navy. 

We  at  once  went  to  see  Colonel  Machado  on 
the  subject  of  the  extra  men  from  the  “ Garth 
Castle”  passing  through  Portuguese  territory,  to 
which  he  kindly  gave  his  verbal  consent,  stating 
at  the  same  time  that  he  did  not  wish  them  to  be 
on  shore  while  they  were  waiting  to  advance. 
Hunt  then  said  that  he  would  take  part  of  them 
on  board  the  “ Widgeon,”  and  I decided  that  the 
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remainder  must  go  on  to  the  already  crowded 
“Arab”  somehow. 

I only  had  authority  to  detain  the  “ Garth 
Castle”  for  forty-eight  hours  in  any  case,  and 
every  hour  meant  money,  so  it  was  necessary  to 
o-et  the  men  off  her  at  once,  and  this  was  done 
during  the  afternoon. 

On  leaving  the  Governor’s  we  went  to  the 
telegraph  office,  and  had  a conversation  over  the 
wire  with  Mr.  Moore,  the  manager  of  the  Beira 
railway,  who  was  then  at  Fontesvilla.  Here  is  a 
specimen  of  this  conversation  : 

Question.  Col.  A.  to  Mr.  Moore : “ What  is 
the  greatest  number  of  horses  you  can  take  by 
rail  from  Fontesvilla  to  Chimoio  daily?” 

Answer.  “Thirty.” 

Question.  “ Can  you  send  sixty  horses  every 
other  day,  so  as  to  work  in  with  the  lighters?” 

Answer.  “Yes.” 

Question.  “ Can  you  take  sixty  men  with  their 
saddles  and  accoutrements  complete  as  well  as  the 
horses  ? ” 

Answer.  “No,  I cannot  do  it  the  same  day  as 
the  horses  ? ” 

Question.  “ How  many  men  can  you  do  the 
same  day  as  the  horses  ? ” 

Answer.  “ I think  I can  do  the  sixty  with  the 
horses,  at  any  rate  I will  try  my  best.” 

And  much  more  to  the  same  effect  regarding 
trains,  accommodation,  etc.  At  the  conclusion  of 
this  conversation  we  congratulated  ourselves  that 
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here  was  one  man  at  any  rate  who  would  do  his 
best  for  us. 

We  then  had  a conversation,  again  on  the  wire, 
with  Mr.  Montague,  who  was  commanding  at 
Umtali,  and  from  whom  we  gathered  that,  though 
Umtali  was  quite  safe,  they  did  not  feel  strong 
enough  to  move  out  far,  and  also  that  the  natives 
were  in  possession  of  the  road  to  the  north,  and 
were  holding  the  Devil’s  Pass,  a very  awkward 
place,  in  force.  I directed  Mr.  Montague,  at 
Umtali,  and  Mr.  Fotheringham,  at  Chimoio,  to 
commandeer  every  available  waggon  and  span  of 
animals  for  the  use  of  the  force. 

This  step,  of  which  more  hereafter,  by  no 
means  met  with  the  approval  of  the  local  residents 
and  traders,  nor  with  the  loyal  support  of  the 
local  authorities,  but  it  was  an  absolutely  neces- 
sary one,  as  even  by  taking  every  waggon  we 
could  lay  hands  on,  we  only  just  got  together 
sufficient  transport  for  the  column. 

Later  in  the  day  I received  the  following  tele- 
gram from  a body,  styling  themselves  the 
“ Defence  Committee,”  at  Umtali : 

“To  Lieut.-Colonel  Alderson,  Beira. 

“July  4th.  The  following  letter  sent  Resident 
Magistrate,  as  regarding  British  South  Africa 
Company,  yesterday,  begins  : ‘ I am  instructed 
by  the  Umtali  Defence  Committee  to  forward  to 
you  the  following  copy  of  a resolution  passed  at 
their  meeting  held  this,  Friday,  afternoon,  and  to 
ask  you  for  a written  reply  to  the  same.  A 
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further  meeting  will  be  held  to-morrow  at  ten 
o’clock,  and  I shall  be  glad  to  place  your  reply 
before  the  committee.  Your  attendance  at  the 
meeting  will  be  esteemed  a favour.  Resolution : 
That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Defence  Committee 
it  is  desirable  that  a force  should  leave  Umtali  for 
the  purpose  of  connecting  the  telegraph  line,  and 
the  committee  request  the  British  South  Africa 
Company  to  provide  all  the  necessary  equipment, 
and  also  request  the  Commandant  to  give  the 
necessary  orders. 

(Signed)  Secretary  Defence  Committee.’ 

“ Meeting  committee  held  this  morning,  to 
which  Resident  Magistrate  sent  message  defer- 
ring reply  till  to-morrow.  Meeting  then  resolved 
as  follows.  Begins  : 

“That  committee  instruct  secretary  to  write 
Resident  Magistrate  and  express  their  extreme 
surprise  and  dissatisfaction  that  he  has  omitted, 
according  to  his  promise,  to  give  them  an  answer 
to  their  communications  of  yesterday,  and  they 
wish  to  point  out  that  such  inaction  on  part  of 
government,  and  disregard  of  the  deliberately 
expressed  opinion  of  the  people,  is  calculated,  in  a 
crisis  like  the  present,  to  cause  serious  trouble 
between  people  and  government.  Also  that  a 
copy  of  both  resolutions  be  wired  to  Colonel 
Alderson,  through  the  Resident  Magistrate,  ask- 
ing for  an  immediate  reply,  and  informing  him 
that  the  public  are  clamouring  for  a meeting  at 
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which  to  hear  your  reply.  Government  repre- 
sentative here  waiting  on  your  committee  ; first 
place  you  in  possession  of  all  facts  and  ask  your 
views  as  to  sending  local  force  to  connect  tele- 
graph wires.” 

This  telegram  was  somewhat  involved,  but  it 
clearly  showed  me  that  there  were  the  makings  of 
“ructions”  at  Umtali,  and  I decided  that  it  would 
not  improve  matters  if  I got  myself  mixed  up  in 
them  from  the  end  of  a wire  some  160  miles 
away,  and  therefore  answered:  “Not  knowing 
local  circumstances  I cannot  interfere  between 
you  and  the  Resident  Magistrate.  I understand 
that  his  orders  are  not  to  weaken  Umtali,  and 
this  I consider  wise.” 

In  the  afternoon  I interviewed  Mr.  Wilfred 
Honey  and  his  twelve  volunteers ; the  latter 
wanted  to  know  what  terms  they  were  going  to 
serve  on.  This  I knew  nothing  about,  my  only 
information  regarding  them  being  the  telegram, 
received  at  Durban,  from  Judge  Vintcent,  which 
merely  stated  that  he  wished  me  to  attach  them 
to  my  force.  Luckily  I had  suspected,  when  at 
Durban,  that  they  would  have  no  horses,  saddlery, 
etc.,  and  had  asked  Mr.  Jameson,  the  Company’s 
agent  there,  to  purchase  these  and  put  them  on 
board  the  “Arab,”  which  he  promptly  did. 

On  my  remarking  to  the  men  that  my  ex- 
perience of  volunteers  was  that  they  were  men 
who  did  it  for  the  love  of  the  thing,  I was  met 
with  such  remarks  as  “Oh!  not  a bit  of  it,”  etc., 
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and  I then  learnt  from  Mr.  Honey,  that  a volun- 
teer in  Rhodesia  is  a man  who  never  receives 
less  than  ten  shillings  a day,  plus  his  clothes  and 
rations,  and  that  some  of  the  officers  draw  as 
much  as  two  pounds.  On  Mr.  Honey  stating 
that  he  was  sure  that  Judge  Vintcent  meant  these 
men  to  be  on  the  same  terms  as  the  others,  I 
allowed  them  to  sign  on,  at  the  same  time  making 
a mental  note  that  the  term  volunteers,  applied  to 
corps  of  which  the  very  privates  received  half  a 
sovereign  a day,  was  a decided  misnomer. 

Mr.  Honey’s  men,  however,  thoroughly  earned 
their  pay.  We  christened  them  “the  Scouts,” 
and  as  such  they  did  excellent  work  throughout 
the  operations. 

Following  on  this  interview  came  visits  to 
Messrs.  Suter  & Co.,  and  various  other  stores,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  necessary  supplies  and  equip- 
ment for  the  men  ex  the  “Garth  Castle.”  Those 
on  the  “ Arab”  were  fully  equipped,  and  we  had 
two  months’  supplies  for  them  ; but  the  people 
from  the  former  ship  had  no  supplies  and  field 
equipment,  such  as  waterproof  sheets,  etc.  Very 
good  substitutes  for  waterproof  sheets  were  made 
by  cutting  some  light  canvas  into  pieces  of  the 
necessary  dimensions,  then  soaking  them  in  oil 
and  drying  them  in  the  sun,  while  waggon  sails 
(large  stout  canvas  sheets,  used  to  cover  the 
waggons  when  loaded)  were  purchased  in  lieu 
of  tents.  In  all  this  Mr.  Harrison  gave  us  the 
greatest  assistance.  All  the  locally  obtained  sub- 
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stitutes  for  the  regulation  equipment  turned  out 
well,  but  the  food  supplies  did  not.  The  biscuit 
was  very  hard  and  of  inferior  quality,  as  also  was 
the  tinned  meat,  and  the  same  might  be  said  of 
the  tea,  sugar,  etc. 

All  were  very  badly  packed  and  consequently 
much  loss  occurred  in  the  many  loadings  and 
unloadings  which  they  had  to  undergo. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Sawerthal,  the  Chartered 
Co.’s  representative  specially  sent  from  Salisbury 
to  assist  and  advise  me  in  local  matters,  arrived 
at  Beira.  I am  afraid  that  we  did  not  at  first 
“talk  alike.”  Mr.  Sawerthal  had  already  made 
his  own  plan  as  to  how  the  troops  were  to  go  up 
country,  and  this  plan  was  that  they  were  all  to 
go  by  river  to  Fontesvilla,  entrain  there,  and  on 
arriving  at  rail  head  (Chimoio),  to  go  on  from 
there  to  Umtali  as  they  were  detrained,  i.e.  in 
small  detachments. 

This  plan,  which  meant  that  nearly  double  the 
time  would  be  taken  than  if  the  Beira-Fontesvilla 
section  of  the  railway  was  used  as  well  as  the 
river,  was  not  only  contrary  to  sound  tactics,  but 
was  also  contrary  to  the  telegraphic  instructions 
which  I had  received  at  Durban  from  Sir 
Frederick  Carrington,  which  were  : “ Assemble 

your  command  at  rail  head  and  move  forward 
from  there  with  all  precautions.”  It  took  Mr. 
Sawerthal  a considerable  time  to  realize  that  I 
meant  to  obey  these  instructions,  and  also  that 
anything  concerning  the  safety  or  the  movements 
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of  the  troops  with  a view  to  military  precautions 
was  my  business  and  not  his.  When  once  he 
had  mastered  these  facts  we  became  very  good 
friends. 

Next  morning,  the  5th  July,  we  were  again 
ashore  early,  and  succeeded  in  making  final 
arrangements  for  a move,  both  by  rail  and 
river,  to  commence,  the  latter  on  the  following 
day,  and  the  former  on  the  7th.  The  tug’s 
boiler,  thanks  to  the  help  of  the  artificers  from 
the  “Widgeon,”  was  mended,  and  she  was  to 


have  a trial  run  during  the  morning.  After  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Charlton,  the  local  railway 
manager  at  Beira,  and  another  talk  over  the 
wire  with  Mr.  Moore  at  Fontesvilla,  we  were 
able  to  arrange  for  Honey’s  men,  with  all  their 
rations  and  equipment  and  twenty-four  horses, 
to  go  by  train  to  Fontesvilla  on  the  7 th, 
thence,  when  they  had  crossed  the  river,  on 
to  Chimoio.  I promised  Mr.  Charlton  that  a 
party  of  the  Engineers  should  be  ashore  early 
on  the  next  morning,  to  fit  up  the  frames 
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in  the  horse  trucks,  and  to  cover  them  with 
“limbo”  (limbo  is  a sort  of  thin,  white,  gauze- 
like material,  which  is  used  for  trading  with  the 
natives),  as  a protection  against  the  tsetse  fly. 
The  sketch  on  the  preceding  page  shows  what 
they  produced. 

The  tug’s  trial  trip  was  satisfactory,  and  it 
was  arranged  that  she  should  tow  lighters  up 
to  Fontesvilla,  starting  early  the  next  morning. 
The  lighters  were  at  once  got  alongside  the 
“Arab,”  and  loaded  with  sixty-six  horses,  and  the 
accoutrements,  etc.,  with  two  months’  supplies 
for  some  seventy  men  of  all  ranks.  I decided 
that  this  party  should  include  two  detachments 
of  Engineers,  one  to  remain  at  Fontesvilla  to 
improvise  a pontoon,  a landing  stage,  etc.,  and 
the  other  to  gfo  to  Chimoio,  to  do  whatever 
might  be  necessary  in  the  way  of  accommoda- 
tion, watering  arrangements,  etc. 

We  had  heard  so  many  conflicting  stories 
about  the  river  at  Fontesvilla,  the  accommoda- 
tion at  that  place,  the  capacity  of  the  line,  and 
the  halting  places  on  it,  and  also  about  the 
space  available  for  horses  and  men  at  Chimoio, 
that  I decided  to  go  with  the  first  river  party 
myself  to  Fontesvilla,  and  then  on  by  rail  to 
Chimoio,  and  to  come  back  again  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Among  other  things  about  Chimoio,  we  were 
told  that  there  was  not  sufficient  space  clear  of 
bush  in  which  to  put  two  hundred  men  and 
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horses,  while,  when  we  got  there  we  found 
there  was  room  for  at  least  a whole  cavalry 
brigade. 

Again,  we  were  told,  that  if  we  kept  any 
number  of  horses  there,  for  even  two  or  three 
days,  they  would  be  eaten  by  lions,  who  walked 
about  the  streets  like  dogs ; and  my  remark 
that  possibly  sentries  might  manage  to  keep 
them  away,  was  received  with  a shrug  of  the 
shoulders,  expressive  of,  “ Poor  Devil,  fresh  out 
from  England  ; you’ll  see.” 

Surgeon-Colonel  Maxham  and  Lieut.  Hunt 
decided  to  accompany  me  on  this  expedition. 

The  relief  to  all  of  us  of  at  last  being  able 
to  do  something  was  indescribable. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  state  here 
exactly  what  the  force  was  that  we  had  now 
to  disembark  and  get  up  to  rail  head. 

A copy  of  the  state  of  the  force,  as  on  July  5th, 
will  be  found  on  page  44. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  the  name  at  the 
top  of  this  state,  which  gives  the  second  part 
of  the  title  to  this  narrative,  has  appeared. 
Every  independent,  or  detached,  force  must  have 
an  official  name,  by  which  reference  to  it  can  be 
made,  and  by  which  its  commander  is  addressed, 
thus:  “ O.C.M.F.F.” 

After  duly  considering  the  object  for  which  the 
force  had  been  got  together,  and  the  fact  that  the 
various  local  corps  in  Mashonaland  would  shortly 
be  merged  into  it,  we  decided  on  the  above  name, 
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which  was  later  on  approved  of  by  Major-General 
Sir  Frederick  Carrington,  K.C. B.,  K.C.M.G., 

commanding  the  troops  in  Rhodesia  and  Bechuan- 
aland,  under  whose  supreme  command  we  were. 

I now  handed  over  the  command  of  the 
Mounted  Infantry  to  Jenner,  and  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  Field  Force  myself,  making  the 
following  appointments  : 

Captain  A.  J.  Godley  (Adjutant  Mounted  In- 
fantry)— -Staff  Officer. 

Captain  J.  Roach,  British  South  Africa  Com- 
pany’s Forces — Intelligence  Officer. 

Surgeon-Captain  F.  A.  Saw,  Army  Medical 
Staff — Medical  Officer. 

Lieut.  J.  E.  Nicholls,  Rhodesia  Horse — 
Galloper. 

Referring  to  my  remark  to  the  reader  on  page 
32,  I would  now  say  that  the  fox  is  fairly  found  ; 
how  he  breaks  covert  will  be  seen  in  the  next 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  PUNGWE  RIVER,  FONTESVILEA,  CHIMOIO, 
AND  UMTALI 

JULY  6th,  the  tug  was  to  come  alongside  the 
“Arab”  to  pick  up  the  lighters  at  6.30 
a.m.,  at  which  time  the  party  detailed  to  go 
was  ready.  Seven  o’clock  came,  eight  o’clock 
came,  nine  o’clock  came,  and  no  tug,  while 
all  this  time  she  could  be  seen  at  anchor 
close  to  the  land,  with  no  apparent  efforts  at 
getting  up  steam  being  made.  Oh,  Mr.  Repre- 
sentative of  the  Boating  Company,  who  had 
promised  that  she  should  be  alongside  by  6.30, 
what  a deal  of  bad  language  you  have  to  answer 
for!  At  last,  about  9.30,  we  were  cheered  by 
seeing  smoke  issuing  from  the  tug’s  funnel.  At  a 
quarter  past  ten  she  began  to  move.  “ Hurrah, 
she  has  not  broken  down  again,”  was,  I think,  the 
mental  exclamation  of  most  of  us.  At  10.30  she 
was  alongside,  the  lighters  were  soon  hooked  on, 
and  we  were  really  off. 

On  talking  to  the  tug’s  captain,  by  name 
Dickie,  a very  dry  and  amusing  specimen  of  the 
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sailor  who  has  turned  his  hand  to  most  things,  we 
discovered  that  he  never  had  any  intention  of 
starting  before  10.30,  as  the  tide  did  not  suit  till 
then,  and  that  the  Boating  Company’s  representa- 
tive had  merely  told  us  6.30,  and  not  troubled 
himself  about  such  a minor  detail  as  the  tide  ! 

We  were  all  in  high  spirits  ; even  to  be  on  the 
move  in  the  fresh  air  was  good  enough  in  itself. 
Crowded,  as  she  was,  with  horses,  above  and 
below  (we  had  about  a hundred  on  the  upper 
deck),  it  was  very  difficult  to  move  about  on  the 
“ Arab,”  while  the  horses  were  so  closely  packed, 
and  the  fittings  were  so  primitive,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  keep  the  ship  properly  clean,  and 
the  three  days  at  anchor  with  a very  hot  sun  had 
already  made  her  smell  horribly.  How  Bowen 
got  through  his  very  bad  go  of  fever  on  her  I 
do  not  know  ; the  worst  of  it  for  him  was  that 
the  doctors  would  not  take  the  responsibility 
of  letting  him  land,  and  he  had  to  go  back  to 
Durban. 

The  Pungwe  near  its  mouth  is  certainly  very 
pretty.  Perhaps  two  miles  wide,  its  banks  are 
fringed  with  green,  and  it  is  studded  with  numer- 
ous islands,  covered  with  vegetation.  As  a 
navigable  river,  however,  judging  by  what 
Captain  Dickie  told  us,  it  does  not  seem  that 
it  is  to  be  depended  on  : it  is  shallow,  and  its 
channel  changes  with  almost  every  tide,  while 
after  each  rainy  season  it  probably  is  entirely 
different.  Apart  from  its  prettiness,  one  felt  a 
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certain  indescribable  sense  of  sport  being  in  the 
air.  Was  it  because  the  little  that  we  had  read 
about  the  river  was  in  books  on  big  game  shoot- 
ing, or  was  it  that  one  knew  it  to  be  one  of  the 
few  remaining  wild  and  little  used  rivers,  and  that 
it  led  one  through  a country  which  had  not  been 
shot  out  by  so-called  “ sportsmen”? 

Whatever  the  reason,  we  were  all  on  the  qui 
vive,  and  those  who  had  brought  their  sporting 
rifles  got  them  out,  and  were  very  soon  popping 
away  at  the  numerous  crocodiles  who  were  bask- 
ing in  the  sun  on  the  strip  of  mud  below  the 
banks,  and  most  of  which  took  no  notice  of  our 
noisy  tug.  Several  were  hit,  but  all,  except  one, 
dived  into  the  water;  this  exception  jumped  at 
least  five  feet  into  the  air,  and  when  he  fell 
remained  still. 

It  is  perhaps  permissible  to  shoot  a crocodile 
at  any  time,  whether  you  can  pick  him  up  or  not ; 
but  I did  not  like  the  shooting  at  the  droves  of 
hippopotami  we  saw  later  on,  because,  had  one 
been  hit,  we  could  not  have  waited  for  him  to  float 
so  that  we  might  “gather”  him.  However,  we 
passed  both  these  droves  some  distance  off,  and 
as  they  only  had  the  tops  of  their  heads  above 
water,  the  odds  were  much  in  their  favour,  and  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  none  were  hit.  Every  now 
and  then  we  saw  on  the  banks  marks  of  where 
the  hippo  had  gone  into  or  got  out  of  the  water, 
and  these  alone  were  interesting  to  most  of  us, 
who  had  before  this  only  read  of  them.  It  was 
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too  late,  and  too  early,  in  the  day  to  see  much 
game;  it  was  probably  all  lying  up  in  the  reeds  or 
bushes,  but  occasionally  we  saw  a few  buck  on 
the  banks,  or  a few  water-fowl  on  the  river. 

Hunt  and  I spent  the  afternoon  on  the  bridge 
with  Captain  Dickie,  and  we  were  much  struck 
with  his  knowledge  of  the  river,  and  with  the  way 
in  which  he  seemed  almost  able  to  see  the  bottom, 
and  to  tell  by  instinct  where  the  channel  had 
changed  since  he  last  went  up.  The  “Kimber- 
ley,” our  tug,  really  drew  much  too  much  water 
(I  think  about  five  feet  was  her  draught)  to  be 
suitable  for  the  river,  and  several  times  we  ran 
aground,  had  to  back  off,  and  find  a better 
place. 

About  4.30  p.m.,  when  we  were  some  two  and 
a half  miles  from  Fontesvilla,  we  came  to  a place 
that  beat  both  Captain  Dickie  and  the  language 
which  he  used  at  the  river  and  at  his  crew.  I 
certainly  never  heard  a man  who  had  a better 
flow  of  the  most  expressive  nautical  oaths. 
But  it  was  all  no  good,  and  after  vainly  trying 
to  find  a channel  through  the  mud  bank,  we,  as  a 
last  resource,  went  full  speed  at  it,  got  well  on  to 
the  top,  and  there  stuck. 

Captain  Dickie,  like  a sensible  man,  at  once 
dropped  into  his  usual  self-contained  manner,  and 
quietly  said  that  we  must  spend  the  night  where 
we  were. 

We  certainly  did  not  appreciate  this.  A 
white  mist  was  just  beginning  to  rise  from  the 
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river  and  its  banks,  along  which  we  saw  a num- 
ber of  the  locally  called  “fever  trees,”  which, 
being  of  a lighter  green  than  the  surrounding 
vegetation,  were  easily  distinguishable  from  it. 
Further,  it  was  now  slack  water,  and  we  should 
soon  be  left  with  the  evil  smelling  mud  all  round 
us. 

However,  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but 
make  the  best  of  it,  and  really,  I believe,  there 
was  not  much  danger  of  the  men  getting  fever 
at  that  time  of  year. 

After  watering  and  feeding  the  horses,  the  men 
had  a meal,  followed  by  a dose  of  quinine  and  a 
small  tot  of  rum,  as  fever  preventives,  and  then 
we  all  turned  in,  every  man  getting  under  cover 
of  some  sort,  so  that  he  should  not  sleep  in  the 
mist. 

Captain  Dickie  hoped  to  get  off  with  the  morn- 
ing tide,  about  four  ; but  this  we  failed  to  do,  and, 
as  I wished  to  get  to  Chimoio  and  back  as  soon  as 
possible,  I,  with  Surgeon-Colonel  Maxham  and 
Hunt,  left  the  “ Kimberley”  in  the  dingy  about 
five.  We  reached  Fontesvilla  about  7.30,  had 
breakfast  at  the  shanty  dignified  by  the  name  of 
“ Railway  Hotel,”  and,  thanks  to  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Moore,  left  again  about  9.30  in  a special 
train,  which  consisted  of  one  carriage  and  an 
engine. 

The  railway  is  a tiny  one,  the  gauge  being 
only  two  feet  and  the  carriages  overhanging  the 
wheels  about  the  same  distance  on  each  side. 
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Before  leaving  we  had  a look  round,  and  decided 
where  the  men  and  horses  should  go  when  they 
arrived.  For  the  former  we  found  a tin  goods’ 
shed  capable  of  holding  about  two  hundred  men, 
and  for  the  latter  there  was  sufficient  space  in 
the  station  yard. 

Fontesvilla  is  certainly  about  the  most  feverish 
looking  spot  that  can  be  imagined,  and  from  all 
accounts,  and  judging  by  the  two  nearly  full 
cemeteries,  it  is  as  bad  as  it  looks. 

Nearly  all  of  the  few  houses  are  built  on 
piles,  as  it  is  often  flooded  during  the  rainy 
season,  and  we  were  told  that  when  burials  take 
place  the  coffins  have  to  be  weighted  to  make 
them  sink,  as  the  graves  fill  with  water  as  soon 
as  thev  are  dug. 

Truly  a man  should  be  well  paid  to  work  in 
such  a place!  and  I hope  that  the  railway  people, 
who  form  the  bulk  of  the  small  population,  are. 
So  bad  is  the  climate,  that  in  the  rainy  season 
the  railway  has  a double  staff  of  engine-drivers, 
guards,  etc.,  and  a man  is  only  kept  at  work 
for  short  periods,  and  then  sent  away  to  recruit. 
How  many  lives  the  railway  cost  to  build  has,  I 
believe,  never  been  published. 

For  the  first  twenty  miles  or  so,  the  line  goes 
as  straight  as  an  arrow  from  Fontesvilla,  through 
a perfectly  flat  and  most  gamey-looking  country 
— long  grass,  with  here  and  there  patches  of  thick 
scrub,  or  of  trees  about  twenty  feet  high  of 
various  sorts,  including  borassus  palms.  I do 
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not  think  I ever  enjoyed  a railway  journey  more  ; 
here  we  were,  spinning  along,  not  too  fast,  in  a 
perfectly  new,  and  to  us,  most  novel  country, 
seeing  every  now  and  then  herds  of  game  of 
all  kinds  : zebra,  buffalo,  and  innumerable  sorts 
of  buck.  None  of  these  seemed  to  mind  the 
train  in  the  least,  and  many  stood  within  easy 
shot  and  looked  at  it.  We  much  regretted  to 
hear  that  they  were  at  times  shot  at  from  trains, 
a most  unsportsman-like  practice  ; for,  if  killed, 
they  were  not  picked  up,  and  if  wounded,  they 
either  must  die  a lingering  death  or  be  caught 
by  the  first  lion  that  came  across  them. 

At  Forty  Mile  Station  (all  the  stations  are 
named  according  to  their  distance  from  Fontes- 
villa)  we  began  to  enter  the  forest  country,  which 
extends  from  there  up  to  and  some  distance 
beyond  Chimoio.  The  trees  are  mostly  small 
and  badly  grown  but  very  thick,  and  below  them 
is  a dense  and  in  places  impenetrable  scrub. 
It  would  perhaps  be  as  well  to  give  here  a 
rough  table  of  distances.  Here  it  is  : 

Beira  to  Fontesvilla,  40  miles  by  river. 

Fontesvilla  to  Chimoio,  118  miles  by  rail. 

Chimoio  to  Umtali,  73  miles  by  road. 

Umtali  to  Salisbury,  155  miles  by  road. 

Beira  to  Salisbury,  386  miles  by  river,  rail,  and 
road. 

We  arrived  at  Eighty  Mile  Station,  near  which 
is  the  railway  hospital,  about  seven  p.m.  Here 
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we  met  Mr.  Hylands,  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
railway,  who  kindly  asked  us  to  dinner  and  gave 
us  an  excellent  one,  the  foundation  being  buck 
and  guinea  fowl,  both  of  which  were  shot  in  the 
neighbourhood  by  his  native  hunter. 

About  eight  p.m.  we  went  on,  after  arranging 
with  the  proprietor  of  the  so-called  hotel,  to 
supply  each  batch  of  troops  as  they  passed 
through,  with  coffee  and  bread  and  cheese. 
We  reached  Chimoio  at  midnight,  and  thank- 
fully  turned  into  our  beds  in  the  shanty  hotel. 
Personally  I did  not  get  much  sleep,  as  my  room 
was  practically  part  of  the  bar  ; the  wall,  which 
was  supposed  to  partition  it  off,  not  reaching  the 
ceiling,  I could  hear  every  sound  in  the  latter, 
in  which  three  men  kept  playing  some  sort  of 
card  game  for  drinks,  using  much  bad  language, 
till  about  three  a.m.  Two  of  them  apparently 
wanted  to  go  away  long  before  this,  but  the 
third,  who  appeared  a strong-minded  individual, 
would  have  “just  one  more  game.” 

Our  train  was  to  start  back  at  seven  a.m., 
and  at  six  we  were  up  and  out  looking  round 
Chimoio  ; very  dirty  and  uncomfortable  looking 
we  found  it,  but  there  was  plenty  of  space  for 
both  men  and  horses.  Having,  with  the  help  of 
Surgeon-Col.  Maxham,  who  was  horrified  at  the 
dirtiness  all  around,  selected  the  cleanest  place 
for  a camp,  I got  Mr.  Fotheringham,  who  was 
collecting  transport  for  us  on  behalf  of  the 
Company,  to  promise  to  have  some  tents  im- 
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provisecl  out  of  waggon  sails,  so  that  the  first 
detachment  of  troops  arriving  would  have  some 
sort  of  cover  to  go  under  at  once. 

On  the  way  back  we  again  stopped  at  Eighty 
Mile,  and  had  breakfast  there.  At  Sixty-two 
Mile  we  were  to  cross  the  three  first  up-coming 
troop  trains.  When  we  arrived  there  about  two 
p.m.,  one  of  these  was  in,  and  reported  the  others 
to  be  close  behind  it.  We  waited  an  hour,  and 
then  in  came  a native  runner  with  the  news 
that  the  second  train,  which  consisted  of  five 
horse  and  one  baggage  truck,  had  upset,  about 
the  57th  or  58th  mile  peg,  and  that  all  the 
horses  not  hurt  were  loose  in  the  bush ! to 
which  my  thoughts  added,  “ among  the  tsetse 
flies  and  the  lions  ! ” 

We  decided  to  at  once  take  our  engine  with 
an  empty  truck,  and  as  many  break-down  tools 
and  native  navvies  as  we  could  lay  hands  on, 
and  start  for  the  scene.  About  the  56th  mile  peg, 
just  as  we  were  rounding  a sharp  curve  at  a 
fair  pace,  we  heard  a whistle,  and  at  the  same 
time  saw  an  engine  coming  up,  on  the  other  end 
of  the  curve,  and  not  a hundred  yards  from  us  ! 
Both  drivers  shut  off  steam,  put  on  the  break, 
and  then  jumped,  and  so  did  we,  the  P.M.O., 
the  O.C.H.M.S.  “Widgeon,”  the  O.C.M.F.F., 
the  niggers,  and  all.  Crash ! we  went,  down  a 
rather  steep  embankment  all  among  the  bushes 
and  the  boulders,  and  bang!  went  the  two  engines 
together,  breaking  up,  and  entangling  their  cow 
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catchers,  but  luckily  doing  no  other  damage  and 
both  remaining  on  the  line.  Had  they  been 
disabled,  or  upset,  the  delay  might  have  been 
serious  for  the  horses,  as  we  were  within  the 
fly  belt,  or  rather,  in  the  country  where  the 
buffalo  were  (the  tsetse  fly  follows  the  buffalo, 
and  is  said  to  breed  in  their  droppings).  No 
one  was  hurt  beyond  a barked  shin,  or  a few 
scratches,  but  I think  that  the  niggers,  with  their 
bare  feet,  came  off  the  worst,  and  I saw  several 
of  them  limping  afterwards.  How  the  beggars 
did  chatter  about  it ! 

It  took  us  some  time  to  disentangle  the 
engines,  so  tightly  had  they  gripped  each  other 
with  their  cow  catchers.  When  this  was  done, 
the  up-coming  engine  backed,  and  we  went  on, 
to  the  scene  of  the  accident.  There  we  found  a 
pretty  mess:  the  whole  of  the  second  troop  train, 
except  the  engine,  had,  in  rounding  a curve,  gone 
over  a three-foot  embankment,  the  result  beinof 
that  the  trucks  were  turned  almost  upside  down, 
all  their  upper  works  were  smashed,  two  horses 
killed  outright,  two  so  badly  hurt  that  they  had 
to  be  shot,  and  four  had  galloped  off  into  the 
forest.  I began  to  see  some  of  our  men  dis- 
mounted already ! Luckily  no  men,  there  had 
been  about  five  with  the  horses,  were  hurt. 

Godley,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  three  trains, 
had  already  sent  off  parties  after  the  loose  horses, 
and  had  begun  to  pick  up  the  pieces  and  clear  the 
line. 
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Truly  the  excitement  attendant  on  the  break- 
ing of  covert  was  beginning  early  ! 

The  turned-out  horses  were  led  along  the  line 
up  to  Sixty-two,  where  they  remained  for  the 
night  in  charge  of  St.  Aubyn’s  section.  We 
afterwards  heard  that  St.  Aubyn,  who  was  by  no 
means  pleased  at  having  his  men  and  horses 
turned  out  of  the  train,  was  much  incensed  at  a 
native  who,  with  the  best  intentions,  but  with 
total  ignorance  of  where  a horse  could  and  could 
not  go,  showed  him  a short  cut  by  which  to  take 
his  horses  to  water,  but  which  went  over  such 
difficult  ground  that,  dark  as  it  was,  it  took 
them  far  longer  than  if  they  had  gone  along  the 
line. 

When  the  line  had  been  cleared  the  third  train 
steamed  up  to  Sixty-two,  and  we  of  course  had 
to  go  back  there  in  order  to  let  it  pass  us. 

One  result  of  all  the  pother  was  that  we  did 
not  reach  Fontesvilla  till  2 a.m.  the  next  morning, 
and  then  I know  that  I,  for  one,  was  far  too  tired 
to  care  a rap  about  the  rats  who  steeplechased 
over  my  bed  in  the  Railway  Hotel  at  intervals 
during  the  few  remaining  hours  of  darkness. 

Before  starting  for  Beira  the  following  morn- 
ing,  July  9th,  we  had  another  look  round 
Fontesvilla,  and  found  that  the  Engineers,  under 
Sladen,  had  two  days  before  improvised  a pon- 
toon, by  lashing  two  small  lighters  together  and 
building  a platform  on  them,  and  had  also  made 
a landing  stage,  and  a ramp.  By  means  of  these 
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the  horses  of  the  scouts  had  been  easily  got 
across  the  river,  ten  or  twelve  at  a time.  This 
was  good  business,  and  we  saw  that,  bar  further 
accidents  on  the  railway,  it  should  not  now  be 
many  days  before  we  had  all  the  men  and  horses 
off  the  ship. 

As  a precaution  against  more  accidents,  I re- 
quested Mr.  Moore  to  reduce  the  speed  of  the 
troop  trains.  This  meant  that  sixty  horses  and 
men  could  leave  Fontesvilla  every  third  day,  in- 
stead of  every  second  day  ; but  the  extra  day  did 
not,  I considered,  matter,  when  put  against  the 
chance  of  losing  more  horses,  and  perhaps  men, 
and  of  breaking  up  more  of  the  limited  rolling 
stock. 

Half  way  to  Beira,  which  we  reached  at  four 
p.m.,  the  Consul  met  us  with  some  very  accept- 
able food  and  drink. 

On  Q^ettinq-  on  board  the  “Arab”  we  found  that 
Jenner  had  been  hard  at  work  during  the  three 
days  we  had  been  away.  In  addition  to  Honey’s 
men  with  twenty-four  horses,  he  had  got  off  by 
train  Stephen’s  section  of  the  Rifle  company, 
men,  horses,  and  all  supplies  and  stores,  com- 
plete ; had  loaded  two  lighters  with  eighty  horses 
and  baggage  ready  to  start  up  river  when  the 
“ Kimberley”  returned,  and  had  sent  other  horses 
and  baggage  ashore  to  be  in  readiness  to  leave 
by  train. 

The  “ Kimberley”  turned  up  that  evening,  and 
some  seventy  men  of  all  ranks,  and  two  lighters 
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with  stores,  as  well  as  the  two  lighters  previously 
loaded  by  Jenner,  were  at  once  sent  off  with  her. 
The  spring  tides  were  gaining  strength,  and 
Captain  Dickie  said  that  he  did  not  anticipate  any 
more  sticking. 

On  the  ioth  most  of  Pilson’s  section  were  sent 
off  by  rail,  and  on  the  iith  the  “Kimberley” 
returned  and  took  another  four  lighters  up,  while 
King- Harman’s  section  went  by  rail.  On  the 
1 2th  the  disembarkation  was  completed,  the 
detachment  York  and  Lancaster  regiment  land- 
ing and  going  by  rail. 

The  fact  that  it  took  us  six  days  to  get  the 
380  men  and  the  284  horses  away  from  Beira, 
shows  how  limited  was  the  towing  capacity  of  the 
tug,  and  the  carrying  capacity  of  both  the  lighters 
and  of  the  railway.  Had  we  not  been  able  to  use 
the  Fontesvilla- Beira  section  of  the  latter,  it 
would  have  taken  nearly  as  long  again  ; that  we 
were  able  to  use  it  was  almost  entirely  due  to  the 
Engineers.  I went  as  far  as  Fontesvilla  with  the 
detachment  York  and  Lancaster,  Hunt  kindly 
taking  me  ashore  in  his  steam  cutter.  During 
the  few  days  I had  known  him  we  had  overcome 
many  difficulties  together,  and  I was  really  sorry 
to  say  farewell.  I was  also  sorry  to  see  the  last 
of  Captain  Chope  and  his  officers  (though  not  of 
his  ship !),  who  had  done  their  utmost  for  us  in 
every  way. 

At  Fontesvilla  we  found  that  Haynes  had  now 
got  everything  very  ship-shape  : he  had  fixed  up 
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watering  troughs  for  horses,  washing  and  drinking 
places,  and  latrines  for  the  men,  and  was  hard  at 
work  repairing  the  trucks  broken  in  the  accident 
of  the  8th. 

On  the  13th  I went  on  from  Fontesvilla  to 
Chimoio,  this  time  taking  my  own  horses.  These 
were  (1)  “ Grimstone,”  a very  well  bred  horse, 
about  15  hands,  and  a winner  both  on  the 
flat  and  over  a country,  bought  at  Cape  Town  ; 
(2)  “ Charlie  ” (afterwards  re-named  “ Makoni  ”), 
a very  useful  chestnut  pony,  about  14  hands, 
also  bought  at  the  Cape ; (3)  a good-looking 
pony  bought  at  Wynberg  for,  and  which 
belonged  to,  the  British  South  Africa  Company. 

On  the  14th,  the  first  party,  about  100  of  all 
ranks,  under  Jenner,  marched  from  Chimoio  for 
Umtali. 

On  the  15th  we  heard  of  the  arrival  at  Fontes- 
villa of  a detachment  of  4 officers  and  150  men 
West  Riding  regiment,  1 officer  and  6 men 
Medical  Staff  Corps,  and  2 men  Army  Service 
Corps. 

The  officers  were  : Captain  F.  H.  A.  Swanson, 
Captain  W.  W.  Wood,  Lieutenant  P.  Coode, 
West  Riding  regiment ; Captain  W.  L.  Pease, 
K.O.L.  Infantry  (attached  West  Riding)  ; Sur- 
geon-Captain C.  H.  Hale,  Army  Medical  Staff. 

Had  I known  before  that  these  men  were 
being  sent,  I should  certainly  not  have  taken  the 
detachment  York  and  Lancaster  regiment  off  the 
“ Garth  Castle,”  though  I should  still  have  taken 
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the  men  of  the  Medical  Staff  Corps,  and  a por- 
tion both  of  the  Engineers  and  of  the  Royal 
Artillery. 

From  the  14th  until  the  20th,  men,  horses,  or 
stores  were  arriving  at  Chimoio  daily.  On  the 
17th  the  Royal  Engineers  and  the  Royal  Artil- 
lery, under  Haynes,  marched  for  Umtali,  two 
sections  Mounted  Infantry,  under  French,  follow- 
ing them  on  the  1 8th,  while  McMahon  with  the 
Irish  company  Mounted  Infantry,  and  all  the 
remaining  details  of  the  troops  ex  the  “Arab” 
and  the  “Garth  Castle,”  left  Chimoio  on  the  20th. 
So  short  was  the  ox  and  mule  transport  that  we 
had  to  give  Haynes,  whose  party  were  all  on 
foot,  seven  donkey  waggons  which  had  been 
commandeered  ; with  these  it  took  him  from  2.30 
p.m.  till  12  midnight  to  get  to  the  first  water,  a 
distance  of  only  three  miles  ! He  rode  back  him- 
self and  told  me  this,  and  by  great  good  luck  I 
had  just  heard  of  four  more  empty  donkey  wag- 
gons that  were  about  due  from  Umtali,  and  so 
told  him  to  take  these  when  he  met  them,  and 
lighten  his  loads. 

While  waiting,  both  at  Fontesvilla  and  at 
Chimoio,  the  Mounted  Infantry  officers  had  done 
a good  deal  of  horse-breaking,  and  there  was 
plenty  of  material  to  practise  on,  for  there  were 
several  horses  which  did  not  appear  to  have  been 
backed.  One  three-year-olcl  (nice  age  for  active 
service !)  in  particular  gave  McMahon  plenty  of 
amusement,  throwing  itself  down  with  him  several 
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times.  That  every  horse  marched  out  of  Chimoio 
carrying  a man  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  these 
officers,  as  is  also  the  fact  that  the  shipping  of  the 
horses  at  Cape  Town  and  Durban,  the  unship- 
ping into  lighters  at  Beira,  the  loading  up  and  the 
unloading  from  the  trains,  and  the  crossing  of 
them  over  the  river  at  Fontesvilla,  was  all  done 
without  a single  accident. 

On  page  36  I speak  of  the  difficulty  we  had  in 
getting  sufficient  transport,  and  of  the  want  of 
cordiality  on  the  part  of  local  authorities  and 
others  in  doing  their  best  to  obtain  it.  This  was 
particularly  the  case  at  Chimoio.  We  soon,  how- 
ever, found  out  the  reason,  and  this  was  that  local 
traders,  etc.,  wished  to  send  private  goods  up  to 
Salisbury  behind  us  in  safety,  and  sell  them  there 
at  famine  prices.  We  actually  found  several 
waggons  being  loaded  with  private  stuff,  prin- 
cipally liquor,  when  it  was  well  known  that  food 
was  urgently  needed  up  country.  I had  all  the 
liquor  loaded  taken  off,  and  food  stuffs,  either  for 
the  column  or  for  Salisbury,  put  on  in  its  place. 

The  legality  of  this  commandeering  of  waggons, 
though  they  were  owned  by  Rhodesians,  in 
Portuguese  territory , appears  doubtful,  and  I was 
several  times  threatened  with  the  law  ; but  being 
bound  to  have  the  waggons,  merely  replied,  “We 
will  have  the  waggons  first  and  the  law  after- 
wards.” Thus  we  got  the  waggons,  and  up  to 
the  present  have  heard  no  more  about  the  law. 
In  spite,  however,  of  all  the  commandeering  we 
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could  do,  it  was  necessary  for  the  Mounted  In- 
fantry to  carry  all  their  greatly  reduced  kit, 
except  their  blankets  and  water-proof  sheets,  on 
their  horses  until  the  waggons  became  lighter 
through  the  using  up  of  rations  and  mealies.  We 
had  also  to  reduce  the  officers  to  one  valise 
each. 

I left  Chimoio  with  Godley,  Barnes,  and  Mr. 
Sawerthal,  soon  after  the  Irish  company,  on  the 
20th,  intending  to  ride  to  Umtali,  seventy-three 
miles,  in  two  days.  Sawerthal  had  not  tried,  or 
had  not  been  able,  to  raise  a horse,  and  started 
with  us  on  a very  small  donkey,  which  we  told 
him  would  break  down  with  him,  but  which  he 
stoutly  maintained  would  do  the  journey  easily. 

After  riding  about  an  hour  we  overtook  the 
Irish  company,  and  found  that  all  the  horses  had 
settled  down,  and  were  going  well.  When  we 
overtook  their  advanced  guard  we  found  them  in 
a considerable  state  of  excitement,  because  the 
scouts  had  sent  in  word  that  there  were  two  lions 
in  the  bush  just  ahead.  We  did  our  best  to  spot 
these  lions,  but  failed,  though  we  saw  a couple  of 
baboons,  and  I strongly  suspect  that  these  were 
the  Irishmen’s  lions.  After  going  about  ten 
miles  Sawerthal’s  donkey  began  to  cry  “enough,” 
and  I told  him  to  wait  for  the  Irish  company 
to  come  up  with  him,  and  then  ask  McMahon 
for  a horse. 

At  Bendulas,  twenty-two  miles  from  Chimoio, 
we  passed  Haynes’  column,  all  well  and  cheerful, 
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but  the  donkeys  were  going  very  slow.  We 
reached  the  Revue  River,  thirty-four  miles,  in  the 
evening,  and  put  up  at  Hawes’  store. 

Here  we  found  French  and  Stephens,  with 
the  two  Mounted  Infantry  sections  which  had 
marched  from  Chimoio  on  the  18th.  They 
appeared  very  comfortable,  and  French  had  the 
horses  picketed  in  a very  ship-shape  manner. 
Later  on  Sawerthal  joined  us.  Next  morning, 
the  2 1 st,  we  were  off  early.  About  eight  a.m.  we 


reached  Massikessi,  or  Macequece,  which  is  the 
principal  Portuguese  town,  or  rather  cluster  of 
buildings,  in  the  western  part  of  their  territory. 
We  called  on  the  commandante,  who  was  most 
polite.  With  him  we  found  the  Portuguese  Chief 
Staff  Officer,  who  had  come  up  “ to  see  us  off  the 
premises,”  i.e.  over  the  border,  which  was  a few 
miles  further  on. 

About  four  p.m.  we  passed  Botley’s  store,  and  a 
little  further  on  crossed  a small  stream,  and  were 
in  Mashonaland.  The  Chief  Staff  Officer  then 
bid  us  a courteous  farewell,  wishing  us  good  luck. 
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After  passing  Leslie’s  store,  we  began  to  get  into 
very  broken  and  hilly  country,  the  nature  of 
which  is  shown  in  the  sketch  on  page  63. 

Here  the  road  winds  about  among  high,  rocky, 
and  thickly  wooded  hills,  crossing  numerous 
dongas  and  spruits.  This  would  be  a very  awk- 
ward place  in  which  to  be  attacked  by  an  enter- 
prising enemy.  Sunset  saw  us  on  the  top  of 
Christmas  Pass,  on  the  Penalonga  Range,  where 
we  got  a distant  view  of  Umtali. 


Thick  Bush.  Umtali.  Thick  Bush. 


LOOKING  NORTH-WEST  FROM  THE  TOP  OF  CHRISTMAS  PASS. 


After  making  a short  halt  at  the  store  at  the 
foot  of  the  pass,  we  arrived  at  Umtali  about 
eight  p.m.  The  horses  had  done  the  two  long 
days  well,  and  the  only  person  who  suffered  was 
Stow,  my  civilian  servant,  who  had  never  ridden 
before — he  was  stiff! 

We  found  Jenner  and  his  men  comfortably 
established  in  the  police  barracks,  which  consisted 
of  a cluster  of  mud  huts,  about  a mile  from  the 
town.  Next  morning  I went  into  Umtali  and 
saw  Mr.  Montague,  the  Mining  Commissioner, 
who  was  commandant  of  the  Burgher  force  which 
had  been  raised  to  defend  the  town.  I also  saw 
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the  acting  Resident  Magistrate,  Mr.  G.  Fer- 
maner,  and  other  officials.  From  their  accounts 
it  appeared  that  the  Burghers  were  discontented 
and  would  not  serve  much  longer.  The  only 
thing  to  do  seemed  to  be  to  disband  them,  and 
to  raise  a corps  of  volunteers  (paid  ten  shillings 
per  day  mind!)  in  their  places.  So  Mr.  Fer- 
maner  issued  a proclamation  disbanding  the 
Burghers,  and  calling  a public  meeting  for  that 
afternoon. 

This  meeting  I had  to  go  and  address,  and 
had  to  explain  to  those  present  the  situation,  the 
formation  of,  and  the  conditions  of  service  in, 
the  proposed  volunteer  force,  and  finally  to  sug- 
gest that,  though  they  would,  I supposed,  wish  to 
select  their  own  commander,  they  should  not  for- 
get that  Major  Hamilton  Browne,  who  had  had 
much  experience  of  irregular  corps,  was  there. 

“Maori”  Browne,1  as  he  is  commonly  known, 
whom  I had  not  met  before,  but  some  of  whose 
people  I knew  well,  was  shortly  afterwards 
elected  commandant  of  the  corps,  which  was 
called  the  “ Umtali  Rifles,”  and  ran  up  to  about 
a hundred  and  twenty  strong,  all  ranks  “signing 
on  ” to  serve  the  British  South  Africa  Company 
for  three  months,  in  any  part  of  Rhodesia. 

1 “ Maori’s  ” experience  of  the  world  in  general,  and  of  irregular 
corps  in  particular,  was  undoubtedly  great.  For  twelve  years  he 
had  fought  the  Maoris  in  New  Zealand  (thence  his  nick-name),  had 
hunted  bushrangers  in  Australia,  been  a Papal  Zouave,  fought  the 
Sioux  under  Colonel  Dodge  in  America,  and  had  fought  in  the 
Galeka,  the  Zulu,  the  Dinizulu,  and  the  first  Matabele  war. 
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I certainly  had  not  imagined  when  leaving 
Cape  Town,  that  my  work  in  Mashonaland  would 
include  the  raising  of  irregular  corps  and  also 
public  speaking.  Of  the  former  I had  had  no 
previous  experience,  and  of  the  latter  my  exper- 
ience was  limited  to  addressing;  the  farmers  at  the 
Shorncliffe,  and  the  Staff  College,  Drag  Hunt 
dinners. 

As  some  of  the  “ Maori’s  ” corps  were  to  be 
mounted,  the  next  step  was  to  commandeer  all 
the  horses  in  Umtali.  In  this  again  I was  not 
well  supported  by  the  local  authorities  : it  was 
allowed  to  slip  out  the  day  before  action  was  to 
be  taken,  that  the  horses  would  be  comman- 
deered, the  result  being  that  several  of  the  best 
were  sent  away,  while  of  those  which  were 
collected,  some  were  returned  on  very  meagre 
evidence  that  they  were  necessary  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  owners’  professions  or  businesses. 

“ Maori  ” very  soon  had  his  corps  in  hand,  and, 
when  I inspected  them  a few  days  later,  I found  a 
very  serviceable  looking  lot  of  men.  This  corps 
did  excellent  work  while  we  were  in  the  country, 
and  I see  by  the  papers  that  they  are  still 
doing  so,  and  also  that  “Maori”  still  commands 
them. 

On  the  23rd  July  a telegram  from  the  High 
Commissioner,  which  had  come  via  Delagoa  Bay 
and  hence  by  sea  to  the  Consul  at  Beira,  in- 
formed me  that  the  detachment  York  and  Lan- 
caster regiment  were  to  be  withdrawn  from  the 
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force,  and  were  to  return  to  Beira  for  re-embark- 
ation. At  the  same  time  the  Consul  tele- 
graphed that  the  Governor  objected  to  their 
returning  into  Portuguese  territory.  There  was 
thus  nothing  to  do  but  order  the  detachment  to 
remain  at  Umtali  until  the  latter  changed  his 
mind. 

For  the  next  three  days  we  were  all,  especially 
our  supply  and  transport  officer,  Barnes,  Army 
Service  Corps,  hard  at  work  hiring,  and  com- 
mandeering, waggons  and  spans,  and  then  detail- 
ing them  to  corps.  Barnes  seemed  to  “catch 
on  ” with  the  local  waggon  owners,  and  in  several 
instances  came  to  terms  with  them  when  the 
company’s  agent  had  failed  to  do  so. 

Some  spans  of  oxen  were  hidden  in  the  bush, 
but  “ Maori  ” Browne  ferreted  them  out.  At 
last,  on  the  26th,  Barnes  was  able  to  report 
that  we  had  just  enough  waggons  to  move  us 
and  our  two  months’  supplies. 

I wanted  to  march  the  next  day,  but  the  first 
fifty  men  of  the  detachment  West  Riding,  for 
which  I had  telegraphed  to  come  on  as  quickly  as 
possible,  in  order  that  they  might  take  the  place 
of  the  detachment  York  and  Lancaster  reafiment, 
could  not  arrive  at  Umtali  before  the  27th,  there- 
fore we  had  to  wait. 

Some  people  think  Umtali  pretty.  It  did  not, 
however,  strike  us  as  being  so,  but  perhaps  we 
saw  it  under  disadvantageous  circumstances.  We 
were  impatient  to  be  on  the  march,  and  no  one 
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seemed  eager  to  help  us,  while  the  place  appeared 
to  be  under  the  influence  of  a glut  of  whisky. 

The  sketch  below  shows  Umtali’s  position, 
which  is,  tactically,  about  as  bad  as  it  could  be. 
Surrounded  by  high  and  wooded  hills,  which  are 
close  enough  on  three  sides  to  command  it  with 
rifle  fire,  and  on  one,  so  close  that  an  attacker 
could  collect  under  cover  for  a rush,  it  would  be  a 


Salisbury  Road. 


Town  Hill. 


The  Saddle 


UMTALI,  LOOKING  WEST  FROM  THE  HILLS  ON  THE  EAST. 


bad  place  to  defend  with  an  enemy  who  had  any 
enterprise.  I had  then  no  knowledge  of  the 
fighting  qualities  of  the  Mashonas,  but,  as  the 
inhabitants  seemed  in  fear  of  an  attack,  I 
sincerely  hoped  that  they  were  very  much  worse 
fiofliters  than  the  Dervishes,  who  were  the  last 
natives  I had  had  experience  of. 

The  civil  hospital  at  Umtali  was  full,  and  as  we 
then  had  some  sick,  and  should  perhaps  have 
some  wounded  to  send  back  later  on,  I decided  to 
establish  a base  hospital  there.  Dr.  Englebach, 
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who  was  in  the  service  of  the  Chartered  Com- 
pany, was  then  at  Umtali,  and  I placed  the 
hospital  in  his  charge,  leaving  three  men  of  the 
Medical  Staff  Corps  as  attendants.  We  were 
also  able  to  secure  the  service  of  Dr.  Lovell  and 
of  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  both  accompanied  the 
column  as  assistant  medical  officers. 

For  the  defence  of  Umtali  we  left  the  fifty  men 
of  the  York  and  Lancaster  regiment,  under 
2nd  Lieut.  Middleton,  fifty  men  of  the  Umtali 
Rifles,  and  fifteen  men,  under  Lieut.  Fichardt, 
who  had  been  specially  enlisted  to  work  the 
seven-pounder  gun  in  the  court-house  laager,  and 
who  were  called  the  Umtali  Artillery. 

The  York  and  Lancaster  men  were  placed  in  a 
small  fort,  which  we  had  constructed,  as  far  away 
from  the  hills  as  possible,  and  near  to  the  water. 
The  Umtali  Volunteers  were  to  laager  near  the 
saddle  between  the  hill  at  the  west  and  that  at 
the  east  end  of  the  town,  over  which  appeared 
the  most  likely  way  for  an  attack  to  come,  if  it 
came  at  all  ? 

The  Resident  Magistrate  was  requested  to 
appoint  a laager  commandant  for  the  court-house, 
or  town  laager,  and  to  instruct  him  to  tell  off  the 
necessary  number  of  the  inhabitants  (they  were 
all  to  go  there  in  case  of  alarm)  for  its  defence, 
and  when,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  27th  July, 
Captain  Pease,  King’s  Own  Yorkshire  Light 
Infantry,  who  was  attached  to  the  detachment 
West  Riding,  arrived  in  command  of  the  fifty  of 
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that  regiment  which  I had  telegraphed  for,  I 
appointed  him  commandant  of  Umtali,  which 
then  became  No.  i post  of  the  line  of  com- 
munications. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  above  detachment  the 
force  with  which  we  intended  to  march  on  the  28th 
was  complete. 

It  would  be  well  here  to  say  something  about 
our  transport.  We  had,  as  already  stated,  col- 
lected with  great  difficulty  forty-five  waggons, 
about  one-third  being  ox,  and  two-thirds  mule  ; 
each  of  these  waggons  had  a team  of  ten  to 
fourteen  animals. 

An  ox  waggon  is  usually  thought  to  be  capable 
of  carrying  about  8000  lbs.,  but  our  oxen  were 
nearly  all  infected  with  the  rinderpest,  and  con- 
sequently weak,  and  they  were  not  expected  to 
do  more  than  this  one  trip  to  Salisbury,  while, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  all  died  before  reaching 
there. 

The  mule  waggon  can  carry  about  5000  lbs. 
Mules  travel  faster  than  oxen,  in  fact  too  fast  for 
men  on  foot  to  keep  up  with  them  comfortably, 
but  they  are  not  nearly  so  sure,  especially  when 
the  roads  are  wet,  and  when  they  get  into  diffi- 
culties, for  instance,  when  the  waggon  is  stuck 
in  a “drift”  (i.e.  a ford  over  a river),  they  often 
refuse  to  try  any  more  if  they  fail  to  drag  it  out  at 
the  first  two  or  three  efforts,  while  oxen  will  go 
on  doing  their  best. 

Again,  mules  require  food  (mealies)  to  be 
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carried  for  them,  while  oxen  will  do  well  on  the 
grass  they  eat  during  halts. 

In  our  case,  however,  it  was  no  question  of 
choice  of  oxen  or  mules,  it  was  simply  a case  of 
taking  every  span  of  both  which  we  could  lay  hands 
on.  Mr.  H.  C.  Deary,  a member  of  the  well- 
known  (in  Mashonaland)  firm  of  Deary  & Co., 
had  a private  ox  waggon  at  Umtali,  and  he,  with 
some  ten  other  business  men  of  Salisbury,  asked 
permission  to  accompany  us.  To  this  I con- 
sented, provided  they  did  their  share  of  the  work 
as  regards  laager  guards,  etc.  Under  these  con- 
ditions they  marched  with  us,  and  right  well  they 
kept  to  them.  I told  them  off  as  permanent 
escort  to  Townsend’s  guns,  beside  which  they 
always  marched. 


CHAPTER  V 


MAKONI’S  AND  THE  DEVIL’S  PASS 


T^HE  Mashonaland  Field  Force  Order  No.  9 
^ of  the  27th  July,  was  as  follows: 


Advance  and 
Order  of  March. 


9.  The  force  will  be  in  readiness  to  march 
at  10  a.m.  to-morrow.  The  march  will  be  in 
the  following  order : 


Honey’s  Scouts. 
Two  sections  of 
the  Rifle  company 
Mounted  Infantry. 


The  advanced  guard,  strength  as  per  margin, 
under  Captain  Jenner,  D.S.O.  Mounted 
Infantry. 

The  remainder  of  the  Rifle  company  Mounted 
Infantry,  with  one  machine  gun. 

The  main  body  of  the  Royal  Engineers. 

The  detachment  Royal  Artillery,  with  the 
two  seven-pounder  guns,  and  Mr.  Deary’s 
party  as  escort. 


Twenty-three  waggons  (in  the  order  to  be 
detailed  by  the  transport  officer). 

The  detachment  West  Riding  regiment. 

The  unmounted  portion  of  the  Umtali  Rifles. 

Twenty-two  waggons. 

A party  of  the  Royal  Engineers  under  an 
officer,  with  tools  likely  to  be  useful  in 
repairing  broken-down  waggons.  The 
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strength  of  this  party  to  be  detailed  by 
the  officer  commanding  Royal  Engineers. 
Two  sections  of  the  Irish  company  Mounted 
Infantry  with  one  machine  gun. 


The  rear  guard,  strength  as  per  margin, 
under  Captain  Sir  H.  McMahon,  Bart., 
Mounted  Infantry. 

The  officer  commanding  the  Rifle  company 
Mounted  Infantry  will  detail  the  right  flank 
guard,  and  the  officer  commanding  the  Irish  company  Mounted 
Infantry,  the  left  flank  guard.  The  strength  of  these  guards 
will  be  notified  later. 


Two  sections  of 
the  Irish  company 
Mounted  Infantry. 

The  mounted 
portion  of  the  Um- 
tali  Rifles. 


During  the  first  portion  of  the  march  laager  will  be  formed, 
and  units  shown  their  places  in  it. 

Where  the  road  permits,  the  waggons  will  march  in  two  or 
more  lines,  and  the  troops  will  conform  to  their  movements. 

The  mid-day  outspan  will  probably  be  at  the  five-mile  spruit, 
and  the  night  one  at  the  Odzi  River. 


The  above  order  brought  the  force  into  the 
formation  shown  in  the  diagram  on  the  next  page. 

The  distances  between  the  various  bodies 
necessarily  differed  according  to  the  ground. 
Honey’s  scouts  were  generally  from  two  to 
four  miles  ahead  of  the  advanced  omard. 

o 

I have  gone  into  this,  the  order  of  our  first 
march,  fully,  because  it  shows  the  principle  on 
which  we  always  marched. 

The  first  thing  to  be  guarded  against  was 
surprise. 

With  the  formation  shown  on  the  next  page, 
surprise  was  theoretically  impossible  ; but  as  theory 
does  not  allow  for  many  things,  such  as  peculiar- 
ities of  ground,  of  weather,  for  bad  scouting,  and, 
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above  all,  for  the  vagaries  of  natives,  each  party 
was  told  that  when  passing  through  country  in 
which  it  could  not  see  and  keep  touch  with 
the  flank  guards,  it  was  held  responsible  for 
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the  safety  of  its  own  immediate  flanks ; this 
rendered  surprise,  the  one  thing  to  be  feared 
from  natives,  practically  impossible. 

When  in  single  line  and  well  closed  up  the 
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forty-five  waggons  covered  a length  of  a mile 
and  a half  to  two  miles  ; and  when  the  inevitable 
gaps  between  waggons  occurred  this  was  often 
drawn  out  to  four  to  five  miles.  Thus  the 
column  was  too  long  for  the  number  of  men 
available  to  defend  it,  and  therefore  very  vul- 
nerable to  any  enterprising  and  mobile  enemy. 
In  deciding  how  best  to  defend  it,  it  was 
necessary  to  remember  that  it  was  no  use  to 
scatter  the  men  in  a thin  line  all  along  it,  and 
thus  make  them  weak  everywhere.  It  then 
had  to  be  thought,  what  were  the  likely  points 
to  be  attacked.  These  seemed  to  be  the  head 
and  the  tail,  and  perhaps  the  middle,  and  these 
considerations  guided  me  in  placing  the  men 
as  shown  in  the  diagram.  Should  head  or  tail 
be  attacked,  the  middle  could  reinforce  either ; 
should  the  latter  be  struck  at,  both  of  the 
former  could  detach  men  to  its  assistance,  while 
any  intermediate  point  could  be  quickly  got  at 
by  two  out  of  the  three  bodies  of  men. 

I had  purposely  named  a late  hour  for  the 
start,  knowing  the  difficulties  attendant  on 
getting  such  a scratch  pack  as  we  had  of  both 
men  and  transport  on  the  move  for  the  first 
time,  and  even  as  it  was,  it  was  nearer  twelve 
than  ten  before  the  column  was  clear  of  Umtali. 

The  road,  or,  to  speak  correctly,  waggon 
track,  for  it  is  nothing  more,  was  at  that  time 
of  year  fairly  good,  though  perfectly  innocent 
of  macadam  and  of  repairs.  It  is  hard  or  soft 
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according  to  the  soil  it  passes  over,  and  when 
it  wears  out  in  one  place,  waggons,  if  the 
nature  of  the  country  permits,  go  a little  wide 
of  the  old  track  to  the  right  or  left.  It 
thus  happens  that  in  some  places  there  are  no 
end  of  different  tracks,  and  he  who  does  not 
know  the  road  can  only  speculate  ■ as  to  which 
one  will  be  the  best.  It  might  be  mentioned 
here,  that  the  only  maps  we  had  of  the  country 
were  on  a scale  of  forty  miles  to  an  inch  and 
were  very  inaccurate. 

We  outspanned  as  intended  at  the  five-mile 
spruit  for  the  mid-day  halt,  and  formed  laager 
for  the  first  time.  We  had  arranged  with  Mr. 
Human,  our  chief  waggon  conductor,  to  form  a 
square  laager,  and  this  formation  we  adhered  to 
during  the  march.  But  we  afterwards  found 
that  a diamond-shaped  one  was  by  far  the  most 
easily  and  quickly  made,  and  also  the  most  con- 
venient for  a force  composed  as  we  were. 

We  reached  the  Odzi  River,  on  the  other  side 
of  which  we  were  to  outspan  for  the  night, 
about  dusk,  but  the  “drift,”1  though  then  shallow, 
caused  so  much  sticking  of  our  heavily  loaded 
waggons,  that  it  was  nine  p.m.  before  we  were 
laagered  on  the  far  side.  A fine  opportunity  it 
would  have  been  for  Makoni,  or  any  one  else,  to 
attack  us  in  the  dark  with  half  our  waggons  on 
one  side  and  half  on  the  other  ; there  were,  in 
fact,  all  the  makings  of  a disaster. 

1 Ford  over  the  river. 
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That  night  and  thereafter  we  adopted  an 
outpost  system,  somewhat  as  follows. 
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Each  guard  or  piquet  consisted  of  six  men 
and  a non-commissioned  officer,  and  found  one 
double  sentry;  the  piquet  was  150  to  200  yards 
from  the  laager,  and  the  double  sentry  40  to 
50  yards  from  the  piquet,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  ground. 

The  sentries  patrolled  alternately  right  and  left, 
and  met  the  sentries  of  the  other  piquets  ; there 
was  thus  a continuous  patrol  round  the  laager. 

In  our  square  laager  of  many  waggons  the 
men  slept  inside,  and  mules  and  oxen  were  tied 
to  the  dissel-booms  (poles)  of  the  waggons. 

Each  waggon  always  went  to  the  same  place 
in  the  laager,  and  so  did  all  units. 

The  machine  guns  and  the  seven-pounders 
were  placed  at  alternate  corners. 

We  occasionally  put  the  piquets  opposite  to 
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the  faces  instead  of  to  the  corners  of  the  laager, 
so  as  to  reduce  the  chances  of  their  being 
“sneaked”  by  the  enemy,  though  I doubt  now 
if  the  Mashonas  ever  even  thought  of  this. 
Still  in  war,  even  with  an  unenterprising  enemy, 
it  does  not  do  to  give  chances,  any  more  than 
it  does  to  do  so  at  cricket  with  feeble  bowling, 
and  in  my  small  experience  I have  seen  several 
good  men  bowled  over  simply  because  their 
commanders  did  not  “play  the  game.” 

The  next  day,  July  29th,  the  “rouse”  went 
at  four  a.m.  and  we  were  off  by  six. 

Having  obtained  reliable  information  that 
Makoni  was  holding  the  Devil’s  Pass,  a very 
bad  place  on  the  main  road  some  twenty 
miles  from  the  Odzi,  and  having  gathered  from 
“ Maori  ” Browne,  Mr.  Ross,  native  commis- 
sioner of  the  district,  and  others  with  local 
knowledge,  that  it  would  not  be  advisable  to 
attempt  to  force  this  pass  with  our  present  big 
convoy,  I decided  to  move  by  the  road  known 
as  O’Reilly’s  road,  which  branched  off  from  the 
main  road  a few  miles  beyond  the  Odzi,  turned 
the  pass  on  the  south  side,  and  struck  into  the 
main  road  again  near  the  Nyamatswitswi  River, 
nearly  due  south  of,  and  about  eight  miles  from, 
Makoni’s.1 

During  the  march  three  lions  were  seen  by 
the  scouts.  Evening  saw  us  outspanned  at  the 
Rusapi  River. 


1 See  Sketch  on  page  86. 
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The  following  day  we  were  again  off  at  six 
a.m.,  but  so  bad  was  the  road,  and  so  difficult 
the  drifts,  that  by  eight  we  had  only  made  two 
miles.  During  this  afternoon  we  <jot  in  touch 
with  the  enemy,  and  the  first  shots  were  fired, 
much  to  everyone’s  delight,  for  we  were  some- 
what apprehensive  of  a “walk  over.”  The  enemy 
appeared  to  be  some  two  to  three  hundred  strong, 
and  were  probably  the  right-hand  party  of  the 
force  holding  the  Devil’s  Pass. 

Honey  and  his  men  came  in  for  a good  deal 
of  desultory  firing,  but  had  no  casualties,  though 
Mr.  Ross,  native  commissioner,  who  was  with 
them,  was  twice  nearly  cut  off,  and  only  escaped 
through  the  cleverness  of  his  pony,  who  galloped 
down  some  very  awkward  places  like  a goat. 

We  laagered  that  night  at  the  Umfusi  River, 
taking  the  precaution  of  burning  the  long  grass 
all  round  the  laager.  To  do  this  safely  it  is 
necessary  to  turn  out  most  of  the  men,  with 
boughs  of  trees  in  their  hands ; the  STass  is 
then  lighted  on  the  lee  side  of  the  laager  and 
allowed  to  burn  in  a strip  round  it,  being  kept 
under  control  by  the  men,  who  beat  out  the  fire 
where  necessary.  When  the  ring  round  the 
laager  is  complete  the  grass  is  lighted  outside 
it,  and  allowed  to  burn  as  it  likes. 

It  was  the  general  opinion  that  we  should  be 
fired  into  during  the  night,  but  we  were  left  in 
peace. 

On  the  31st  we  were  off  at  daybreak  and 
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reached  the  Inyampombere  River,  where  we 
outspanned,  in  the  evening,  having  seen  nothing 
of  the  enemy.  “ Maori  ” Browne  was  very 
anxious  to  go  off  that  morning  and  try  to  find 
the  party  who  had  fired  at  us  the  day  before  ; 
but  I did  not  wish  to  use  up  men  and  horses 
in  useless  skirmishes,  and  also  thought  that  the 
party  holding  the  Devil’s  Pass  would  be  sure  to 
retire  when  we  got  on  the  main  road  in  their  rear. 

Near  our  outspan  was  Meziti’s  kraal,  and 
there  we  found  a considerable  number  of  bags 
of  mealies  which  belonged  to  a Mr.  Clayton, 
and  which  Meziti,  who  had  remained  loyal,  had 
faithfully  taken  care  of.  The  scouts  had  un- 
fortunately fired  at  Meziti’s  men  by  mistake, 
and  the  latter  had  all  taken  to  the  rocks,  where 
they  sat  in  clusters  watching  us,  and  looking 
like  so  many  ravens. 

Mr.  Taberer,  chief  native  commissioner  (an  old 
Oxford  and  Essex  county  cricketer),  went  to 
explain  matters,  but  they  would  not  come  down. 
It  was  near  here  that  Makoni  and  Umtassa  had, 
what  they  called,  a desperate  pitched  battle  a 
few  years  ago,  the  casualties  being  two  wounded 
on  one  side  and  one  on  the  other ! 

During  the  next  day  (ist  August)  three  very 
bad  drifts  delayed  us  and  tired  the  animals  so 
much  that  we  were  obliged  to  halt  at  one  p.m. 
at  Nyarota,  near  which  we  burnt  some  deserted 
kraals,  and  several  men  made  themselves  ill  from 
eating  too  many  monkey  nuts. 
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On  the  2nd  August  we  struck  the  main 
road  again  near  the  Nyamatswitswi  River  about 
eleven  a.m.,  and  laagered  near  the  four  or  five 
huts  locally  known  as  the  “new  police  huts.” 
On  the  way  we  passed  under,  and  tapped, 
the  Umtali-Salisbury  telegraph  wire,  but  got 
no  results. 

During  the  afternoon  I had  a conference  with 
Messrs.  Taberer  and  Ross,  and  others  with  local 
knowledge,  and  afterwards  decided  to  make  a 
night  march  on  Makoni  and  attack  him  at 
daybreak  the  following  morning.  Mr.  Ross, 
who  had  been  to  Makoni’s  kraal  before,  under- 
took with  the  help  of  his  two  native  boys  to 
act  as  guide. 

Nothing  was  given  out  about  the  night  march, 
as,  for  all  we  knew,  there  might  be  some  among 
the  Native  Contingent,  or  the  native  drivers,  who 
would  go  off  and  warn  Makoni.  All  necessary 
preparations,  such  as  the  improvision  of  scaling 
ladders,  etc.,  by  the  Engineers,  were  done  as 
quietly  as  possible.  The  only  order  issued  was 
as  follows  : 

“The  two  companies  Mounted  Infantry  with 
one  maxim,  two  officers  and  twenty  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  men  Royal  Engineers, 
all  the  detachment  Royal  Artillery,  with  the 
two  seven-pounder  guns,  Mr.  Honey’s  scouts, 
forty  of  the  Umtali  Rifles,  all  the  Native  Con- 
tingent, and  a proportion  of  the  Medical  Staff 
Corps,  will  parade  at  1.45  a.m.  to-morrow.  All 
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will  be  dismounted  except  the  scouts.  The 
Mounted  Infantry  will  carry  140  rounds  of 
ammunition  per  rifle,  the  remainder  100  rounds. 

“ The  day’s  rations  will  be  carried  in  haver- 
sacks, and  water  bottles  will  be  filled  with  cold 
tea.  Reveille  to-morrow  will  be  at  5.30  a.m. 
Breakfasts  at  six  a.m.” 

There  is  an  air  of  “business”  in  the  above 
order  to  a soldier,  in  the  same  way  that  there  is 
to  an  old  hunter  when  his  master  appears  in  the 
morning  wearing  a pink  coat.  The  last  para- 
graph, which  orders  reveille  at  5.30  a.m.  and 
breakfasts  at  six,  when  parade  is  at  1.45  a.m. 
may  appear  odd  ; but  it  was  put  in  for  the  force 
remaining  to  guard  the  laager  (which  consisted 
of  the  detachment  West  Riding  regiment,  the 
balance  of  the  Engineers,  and  of  the  Umtali 
Rifles),  and  also  partly  as  a blind,  the  bugle-calls 
being  duly  sounded  at  the  hours  named,  so  that 
any  lurking  Mashona  might  think  that  things 
in  the  laager  were  going  on  just  as  usual. 

No  bugle-calls  were  sounded  at  or  before  1.45 
a.m.,  and  the  men  composing  the  force  which 
was  to  make  the  march  to  Makoni’s  got  up, 
and  fell  in,  as  silently  as  possible. 

Night  marching,  even  at  peace  manoeuvres,  is 
always  anxious  work,  and  one  sees  men  get  quite 
excited  over  it  in  the  Long  Valley,  when  success 
or  failure  to  be  up  to  time,  or  to  hit  the  right 
point,  means  so  little.  It  can  therefore  easily  be 
imagined  how  the  anxiety  increases  in  ratio  in 
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an  unknown  and  rough  country,  and  when  failure 
may  mean  the  escape  of  the  enemy,  or  perhaps 
the  loss  of  many  lives. 

The  units  composing  the  force  were  ordered  to 
rendezvous  some  little  distance  from  the  laager, 
and  as  quietly  as  they  could.  There  they  were 
formed  up  as  closely  as  possible,  and  I explained 
to  them  what  the  object  of  the  parade  was,  and 
how  it  was  proposed  to  carry  it  out,  it  being 
most  important  that  every  single  man  should 
know  this.  I concluded  with  the  remark  that 
this  being  Bank  holiday  (it  was  the  first  Monday 
in  August)  I was  going  to  give  them  the  best 
day  out  they  ever  had  in  their  lives ! When 
men  are  engaged  in  a serious  undertaking,  like 
a night  march,  and  are  going,  as  most  of  them 
were,  to  be  under  fire  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives,  it  is  good  to  give  them  something  else  to 
think  about ; and  it  is  good  also  for  the  Com- 
mander to  try  and  give  them  the  impression 
that  he  does  not  think  the  enterprise  on  which 
they  are  about  to  start  is  a difficult  one.  I 
hoped  that  the  reference  to  Bank  holiday  might 
tend  to  do  this. 

It  was  a little  after  two  a.m.  when  we  com- 
menced the  march  in  the  order  shown  in  the 
diagram  on  page  84. 

Mr.  Ross’s  opinion  was  that  we  should  be 
discovered  on  nearing  the  kraal,  and  that  the 
enemy  would  then  come  out  and  attack  us,  and, 
as  neither  he,  nor  any  one  else,  could  give  me 
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any  idea  of  what  their  tactics  would  be,  I con- 
sidered that  it  was  advisable  that  we  should 
be  able  to  form  square  quickly  in  case  of  a 
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sudden  rush  in  the  dark.  The  march  formation 
shown  above  lent  itself  readily  to  this,  and  square 
could  be  formed  very  quickly,  as  shown  on  page 
85> 

To  those  who  knew  the  “miserable”  Mashona 
of  barely  a month  previous  to  that  date,  to  think 
of  forming  square  may  appear  absurd,  but,  as  I 
have  already  said,  I had  seen  before  non  “playing 
of  the  game  ” result  in  needless  loss  of  men,  and, 
moreover,  the  very  men  who  had  previously  been 
used  to  talking  of  taking  Mashona  kraals  with  a 
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“ sjambok  and  a box  of  matches,”  now  impressed 
upon  me  the  necessity  of  caution. 

Makoni  had  placed  a piquet  on  the  top  of  a 
rock  underneath  which  the  direct  track  from  near 
our  laager  to  his  kraal  ran  ; this  necessitated  us 
making  a considerable  detour,  which  entailed  the 
passing  over  of  a good  deal  of  rough  ground,  and 
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of  many  mealie  and  rice  gardens ; over  these 
the  guns  had  some  difficulty  in  keeping  up. 
The  sketch  map  on  the  next  page  shows  the 
direction  of  our  march  from  Umtali  to  the 
Nyamatswitswi,  and  also  of  that  from  the  laager 
to  Makoni’s. 

The  night  was  fine,  with  sufficient  moon  to 
enable  us  to  pick  our  way,  but  not  enough  to 
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show  us  to  the  enemy  any  distance  off.  What 
wind  there  was  luckily  blew  from  Makoni’s. 

The  first  hour  or  so  passed  uneventfully,  with 
only  occasional  halts  to  let  the  force  close  up. 
But  presently  we  got  among  the  mealie  gardens, 
and  had  to  cross  a small  stream  or  two,  and  it 
was  then  that  I saw  that  we  had  made  a mistake 
in  only  having  two  mules,  instead  of  four,  in  each 
seven-pounder  and  machine  gun,  as  halts  to  let 
these  come  up  became  very  frequent,  and  I began 
to  be  afraid  that  daylight  would  be  on  us  before 
we  reached  the  kraal. 

About  5.15  a.m.,  when  the  sticking  of  the  guns 
was  at  its  worst,  Mr.  Ross  told  me  that  he  was 
afraid  that  he  had  miscalculated  the  distance,  and 
that  we  were  still  two  miles  instead  of  one  away 
from  the  kraal,  and  that  we  could  not  be  there 
before  daylight.  This  meant  no  surprise,  the  loss 
of  the  great  moral  effect  which  it  has,  and  either 
the  escape  of  the  enemy  and  his  cattle,  or  greater 
loss  to  us  in  taking  the  kraal.  Our  thoughts 
(Jenner’s,  Godley’s,  and  mine)  were  not  cheerful, 
but  we  kept  our  own  counsel,  and  pushed  on, 
hoping  for  the  best. 

A few  minutes  afterwards  Mr.  Ross  again 
came  back  and  said  it  was  all  right,  he  had 
recognized  his  surroundings,  and  we  were  at  the 
point  marked  X on  the  plan  shown  on  page  88. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  I had  decided,  judging 
from  Mr.  Ross’s  description  of  the  kraal  and  the 
lie  of  the  ground  round  it,  to  divide  the  force  into 
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two  parties,  sending  Jenner  with  the  Rifle  com- 
pany Mounted  Infantry,  the  Umtali  Rifles,  and 
a machine  gun  to  the  south  side,  and  going 
myself  with  the  Irish  company  Mounted  Infantry, 
the  Engineers,  and  the  seven-pounders,  to  the 
north-west  side.  Jenner  had  a shorter  distance 
to  go,  but  he  was  not  to  come  into  action  until  he 
heard  the  seven-pounders  open  fire.  This  would 
ensure  the  attacks  being  simultaneous. 


= Approximate  contour  lines. 

= Direction  of  the  advance. 

ROUGH  PLAN  SHOWING  THE  POSITIONS  AT  MAKONl’S,  AUG.  3RD. 


After  leaving  Jenner,  we  {i.e.  my  portion  of 
the  force)  moved  cautiously  along  the  west  side 
of  the  kraal,  within  perhaps  half  a mile  of  it, 
following  the  line  indicated  on  the  plan. 

While  doing  this  we  distinctly  heard  sounds  of 
singing,  the  remains  apparently  of  the  big  beer 
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drink,  which,  as  we  afterwards  heard,  had  taken 
place  the  night  before.  To  this  singing,  and  also 
to  the  fact  that  we  were  down  wind  of  them,  may 
be  due  the  fact  that  the  Mashonas  on  duty  in  the 
shelter-trenches,  along  A,  A,  did  not  hear  us  mov- 
ing round  them.  Perhaps,  however,  they  also 
had  had  their  share  of  beer,  and  were  asleep.  At 
5.50,  just  as  the  grey  of  dawn  was  turning  into 
the  light  of  day,  we  arrived  at  the  point  marked 
B in  the  plan.  This  was  the  point  from  which 
Mr.  Ross  had  told  me  that  we  could  to  some 
extent  command  the  kraal,  and  we  found  that 
his  information  was  correct. 

It  was  an  exciting  moment.  There,  some  800 
yards  from,  and  slightly  below  us,  lay  the  kraal, 
just  beginning  to  show  its  ragged  outline  through 
the  mists  of  dawn.  Several  fires  were  burning  in 
it,  and  round  these,  judging  by  the  sound  of  the 
singing,  were  grouped  the  last  revellers  of  the 
night  before.  What  a feast  they  had ! Oceans 
of  kaffir  beer,  and  unlimited  beef  of  stolen  cattle, 
to  make  them  strong  and  brave  to  fight  the  hated 
white  man,  who  would  not,  as  Makoni  thought 
and  told  them,  be  there  before  noon  the  next 
day. 

But  it  is  getting  light.  “ Bring  up  the  guns  ! ” 
Up  they  come.  “Action  front”  (in  a whisper). 
“ Mr.  Townsend,  lay  No.  1 on  the  centre  of  that 
big  white  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  kraal,  and 
No.  2 on  the  huts  to  the  left  of  it.”  “ No.  1, 
fire!”  “Bang!”  goes  No.  1 ; “screech,  screech,” 
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goes  its  shell;  then  “boom”;  we  hear  it  burst, 
and  we  see  it  star,  exactly  where  intended  (see 
freehand  sketch  at  page  92).  A second  after, 
“bang”  goes  No.  2,  and  its  shell  bursts  in  and 
sets  fire  to  the  huts  at  which  it  was  aimed. 
“Well  done,  indeed,  the  gunners.” 

“My  w-a-y  ! ” “My  w-a-y  ! ” (this,  of  which 
more  anon,  is  what  the  Mashona  expression  indi- 
cative of  extreme  surprise  sounds  like)  scream 
the  revellers;  then  “Tom-tom,  tom-tom,  tom, 
tom-a-tom  tom,”  go  the  war  drums  ; out  go  the 
fires ; in  run  the  careless  and  sleepy  outlying 
piquets,  and  in  a minute  the  whole  kraal  is  like 
a stirred  up  ants’  nest.  Another  minute,  and 
“bang,”  “bang”  go  the  rifles,  and  “ping,”  “ping” 
come  the  bullets  at  us  from  its  outer  walls. 

The  surprise  is  very  complete.  “Well  done, 
Mr.  Ross,  to  have  guided  us  so  well.” 

It  may  be  asked,  why  did  not  we  rush  the 
place  at  once  instead  of  stirring  them  up  first  ? 
Had  I to  attack  it  again,  knowing  it  as  well  as  I 
do  now,  I would  do  this.  At  the  time  there  were 
no  means  of  knowing  what  either  the  outer  or 
the  inner  defences  were  like,  and  I did  not  think 
it  desirable  to  run  the  risk  of  having  men  jammed 
up  against  an  unclimbable  wall,  or  an  impassable 
chasm,  in  the  dark,  especially  as  we  had  no  idea 
how  many  of  the  enemy  were  in  the  place.  (We 
afterwards  heard  that  Makoni  had  about  1200 
men  there.) 

A few  more  rounds  from  the  guns,  and  then  we 
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begin,  with  the  Irish  company  and  the  Engineers, 
to  work  up  to  the  corner  marked  C on  the 
plan. 

It  is  soon  evident  that  some  at  least  of  the 
enemy  can  shoot  fairly  straight.  The  guns  came 
in  for  a good  deal  of  their  attention,  and  are 
repeatedly  hit;  in  spite  of  this  Townsend  and 
his  small  detachment  continued  to  work  them 
coolly  and  effectively.  Presently  the  Royal  Irish 
section  of  the  Irish  company  Mounted  Infantry 
get  a man  bowled  over  ; this  causes  most  of  the 
men  to  make  better  use  of  the  thickly  strewn 
boulders  as  cover  than  they  had  done  before.  It 
also  causes  the  Native  Contingent,  some  of  whom 
are  with  us,  to  be  considerably  exercised  in  their 
minds.  With  some  of  them  this  takes  the  form 
of  firing  off  their  rifles  anyhow  and  anywhere  ; 
but,  as  they  are  behind  us,  this  has  to  be  at  once 
suppressed ; others  literally  flatten  themselves 
behind  the  nearest  rock.  One  I saw  doinor  this 

o 

behind  a case  of  shells  ! which  he  and  others  had 
been  carrying.  One  and  all  begin  to  jabber,  the 
burden  of  it  being  apparently  what  they  will  do  to 
the  Mashona  when  they  catch  him.  This,  though 
not  as  bad  as  the  rifle  firing  over  our  heads,  is  a 
nuisance,  and  it  also  is  suppressed. 

We  gradually  work  closer  to  the  corner  that  we 
mean  to  get  in  at.  In  doing  this  the  Royal  Irish 
section,  under  French,  have  to  cross  a consider- 
able piece  of  open  ground,  in  moving  from  cover 
to  cover,  and  very  gallantly  they  follow  him  over 
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it  under  a brisk  fire,  luckily  only  getting  one  man 
hit. 

About  this  time  we  hear  Jenner’s  Maxim  at  it 
on  the  other  side,  and  we  see  a good  many 
natives  crossing  the  valley  below  the  kraal  and 
moving  up  the  gorge  shown  in  the  freehand 
sketch,  and  marked  D on  the  plan  on  page  88. 
Are  they  running  away,  or  are  they  contem- 
plating a counter-attack  on  our  left  flank?  We 
cannot  tell,  but  “ let  them  have  it”  to  hasten  their 
movements  in  any  case. 

About  7.30  we  got  as  close  to  our  corner  as  the 
cover  would  allow  us,  and  there  remained  some 
200  yards  of  open  ground  between  us  and  the 
wall,  which  was  still  obstinately  held.  I had  by 
this  time  seen  that  the  wall  could  be  scaled,  and 
that  there  was  apparently  no  great  obstacle  inside 
it,  so  decided  to  make  a simultaneous  rush  on  it, 
and  sent  Godley  round  to  tell  Jenner  to  advance 
over  the  slope  marked  E on  the  plan.  Presently 
we  saw  the  heads  of  his  men  appear,  and  then, 
with  two  sections  in  the  first  line  and  two  in 
support  down,  they  charged  with  fixed  bayonets 
at  the  wall  about  F.  Such  a pretty  sight  it  was, 
quite  a picture  charge  in  fact.  When  they  got 
about  the  same  distance  from  the  wall  as  we 
were,  I gave  the  order  to  advance,  and  at  it  we 
went  also,  getting  in  at  our  corner  C about  the 
same  time  as  Jenner’s  men  got  over  the  wall 
at  F (see  plan). 

This  was  too  much  for  the  Mashonas,  and, 
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firing  a few  hurried  shots,  the  majority  bolted 
for  the  caves,  only  one  man  remaining  to  be 
bayoneted.  Yet  it  was  hotter  work  inside  than 
out,  and  it  was  in  clearing  the  inner  walls  and  the 
huts  that  poor  Haynes  of  the  Engineers  and 
Private  Vickers  of  the  Rifle  company  were  killed 
and  other  men  hit.  A few  minutes  of  desultory, 
short  range,  sort  of  Jack-in-the-box  firing,  and  the 
kraal  was  ours,  every  live  Mashona  having  gone 
to  ground.  This  was  about  8.30  a.m. 

The  question  now  was,  how  to  get  them  out  ? 
Many  men  volunteered  to  go  into  the  caves,  but 
I did  not  consider  that  I was  justified  in  incurring 
the  loss  which  must  ensue  if  I let  them  do  so.  A 
white  man  going  from  the  light  of  day  into  the 
darkness  of  a cave,  about  which  he  knows  no- 
thing, is  almost  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
savage,  who  is  as  much  at  home  in  it  as  a rabbit 
in  his  burrow. 

We  could  not  dig  them,  because  it  was  all 
solid  granite.  We  were  in  fact  like  people  out 
rabbiting  without  a ferret,  and  without  a spade, 
when  every  rabbit  has  a gun,  which  he  lets  off 
every  now  and  then  from  some  fresh,  unexpected, 
and  unseen  bolt  hole ! 

Blockade  them  in  and  starve  them  out?  Yes, 
we  could  do  that,  though  we  could  not  cut  off 
their  water,  of  which  a stream  issued  from  what 
appeared  to  be  one  of  the  main  entrances  to  the 
caves.  But  starving  meant  time,  and  this  was 
the  one  thing  we  dare  not  spend,  because  we  had 
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no  news  from  Salisbury,  and  to  spend  some  days 
at  Makoni’s  might  mean  starving  the  inhabitants 
of  the  former  as  well  as  those  of  the  latter. 

Dynamite?  Yes,  we  might  frighten  them  with 
that,  but  the  place  was  so  big,  and  so  rabbit  war- 
reney  like,  that  we  could  not  do  much  damage  in 
the  time  we  could  spare.  Moreover  this  seemed 
an  unsoldier-like  way,  though  perhaps  the  only 
one,  of  solving  the  problem  ; and  at  that  time, 
when  I had  as  yet  had  no  experience  of  the 
treachery  of  the  Mashona,  the  idea  of  using  it 
was  repugnant  to  me. 

So,  having  no  time  to  wait,  there  was  nothing 
else  for  it,  and,  about  2 p.m.,  we  evacuated  the 
kraal,  after  setting  it  on  fire  in  several  places. 
When  it  was  completely  burnt  out,  we  started  on 
our  march  back  to  the  laager  on  the  Nyamat- 
switswi. 

Except  that  we  had  not  captured  or  killed 
Makoni,  and  had  failed  to  bolt  his  men  from  the 
caves,  this,  the  first  fight  of  the  Mashonaland 
Field  Force,  was  very  satisfactory.  We  had 
walked  into  and  destroyed  the  kraal  of  the 
biggest  Chief  in  Mashonaland,  inflicted  on  him  a 
loss  of  some  two  hundred  men,  including  his 
principal  witch  doctor  and  ten  of  his  counsellors, 
made  him  go  to  ground  like  a rabbit,  and, 
greatest  blow  of  all,  had  captured  355  head  of  his 
cattle,  and  210  goats  and  sheep,  while  barely  50 
head  had  got  away.  The  surprise  had  prevented 
the  enemy  from  driving  his  cattle  into  the  hills, 
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and  they  had  been  “ rounded  up”  during  the 
fighting,  by  Honey’s  men,  an  American  named 
Fielder  being  responsible  for  the  largest  share. 

Our  casualties  were  as  follows  : 

Killed. — Captain  A.  E.  Haynes,  Royal  Engin- 
eers ; No.  5231,  Private  W.  Wickham,  Royal 
Irish  regiment  ; No.  8075,  Private  S. 

Vickers,  3rd  Battalion  King’s  Royal  Rifles, 
both  serving  with  the  Mounted  Infantry. 

Severely  Wounded. — No.  4231,  Private  W. 

Mackey,  Royal  Irish  regiment;  No.  7825, 
Private  R.  Broad,  2nd  Battalion  Rifle 
Brigade,  both  serving  with  the  Mounted 
Infantry  ; Trooper  D.  Young,  Umtali  Rifles. 

Slightly  Wounded. — No.  7 256,  Private  H. 

Lock,  3rd  Battalion  King’s  Royal  Rifles, 
serving  wfith  the  Mounted  Infantry. 

Poor  little  Haynes  was,  as  I have  already  said, 
killed  inside  the  kraal  (about  where  shown  in  the 
freehand  sketch),  after  having  gallantly  led  his 
men  over  the  wall.  In  him  we  had  suffered  an 
irreparable  loss.  With  his  bright  keenness,  his 
fertile  brain,  and  ready  resource,  he  had  already 
made  himself  invaluable.  Apart  from  his  profes- 
sional value  to  me,  I never  met  a man  whom  I 
grew  to  like  so  much  in  so  short  a time.  Both 
the  privates  we  had  had  killed  were  good  useful 
men,  whose  loss  we  could  ill  afford. 

I am  afraid  that  the  wounded  had  a very  bad 
time  of  it  going  back  over  the  rough  track  in  the 
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improvised  ambulance,  which  we  had  sent  to  the 
laager  for. 

We  arrived  back  at  the  laager  just  before  dusk, 
and  found  that  the  men  left  there  had  made  good 
progress  with  the  building  of  the  fort  which  was 
to  be  established  there,  and  which  poor  Haynes 
had  designed  the  previous  day.  This  fort  was 
naturally  christened  “Fort  Haynes.” 

As  we  had  four  wounded,  and  three  seriously 
sick,  men,  it  was  now  necessary  to  establish  a 
hospital  as  well  as  a fort.  For  that  purpose  we 
used  the  empty  police  huts,  and  made  the  men  as 
comfortable  as  was  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances. I placed  Dr.  Lovell  in  charge  of  this 
hospital,  leaving  some  Army  Hospital  Corps  men 
with  him,  and  I consider  that  it  is  much  to  his 
credit  that  both  sick  and  wounded  (the  latter 
included  an  amputation)  made  good  and  rapid 
recoveries. 

The  following  morning,  August  4th,  I went  off 
soon  after  daybreak  with  a Mounted  Infantry 
company,  the  Scouts,  and  a few  Engineers,  the 
latter  in  an  empty  mule  waggon,  to  reconnoitre 
the  Devil’s  Pass,  and  to  mend  the  telegraph 
wire. 

We  found  that  the  Pass  had  been  evacuated  by 
the  enemy,  apparently  on  the  day  in  which  we 
turned  it  on  the  south.  Judging  by  numbers  of 
the  schances  (small  stone  walls)  and  scherms 
(bush  shelters)  erected  there,  it  had  been  held  by 
some  500  men. 
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Below  the  Pass  we  found  the  wire  cut  in  two 
places  ; the  poles,  which  were  all  very  rotten,  had 
been  knocked  down,  and  the  wire  then  hacked  in 
two  by  battle-axes. 


Thick  Bush. 


LOOKING  SOUTH-SOUTH-EAST  FROM  THE  DEVIL’S  PASS. 


The  Engineers  joined  the  wire  and  put  up  the 
poles  ; we  then  tapped  it  and  got  communication 
with  Umtali,  whose  inhabitants  were  delighted  to 
hear  of  Makoni’s  defeat. 

Mt.  Zonga. 


I telegraphed  down  to  Umtali  reports  of  the 
action,  to  be  sent  on,  on  the  first  opportunity,  to 
the  High  Commissioner  and  to  the  Chief  Staff 
Officer  at  Buluwayo.  While  I received  a message 
from  the  latter  (which  had  been  waiting  at 
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Umtali)  that  it  was  important  to  get  supplies  up 
to  Salisbury  as  soon  as  possible. 

On  the  way  back  we  burnt  several  kraals,  in- 
cluding the  one  shown  below.  This  is  very 
typical  of  the  bulk  of  the  Mashona  kraals. 


Stone  Schances.  Grain  Bins. 


Stockades. 

KRAAL,  NEAR  THE  DEVIL’S  PASS,  BURNT  AUGUST  4TH. 


We  did  not  get  back  to  the  laager  till  9.30  p.m. 

During  the  day  poor  Haynes  and  the  two  men 
of  the  Mounted  Infantry,  killed,  had  been  buried 
in  a well-chosen  site  under  two  spreading  trees, 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  Fort  Haynes. 
We  found  that  the  friendly  Chief  Dafunya  had 
visited  the  laager  while  we  were  away  ; he  in- 
formed Godley  that  Makoni  had  thought  that 
our  avoidance  of  the  Devil’s  Pass  meant  that 
we  were  afraid  to  attack  him. 


CHAPTER  VI 

FROM  THE  CHIMBI  RIVER  TO  MARANDELLAS 


N the  5 th  we  made  a short  march  to  the 


V-A  Chimbi  River,  leaving-  the  fifty  men  of 
the  West  Riding  regiment,  and  ten  of  the 
Umtali  Rifles,  the  whole  under  Lieut.  P.  Coode, 
West  Riding  regiment,  as  a garrison  for  the 
fort,  which  formed  No.  2 post  on  the  line  of 
communications. 

At  the  Chimbi  we  found  Chipunza,  a friendly 
chief  (at  any  rate  now ! ),  who  stated  that  he  had 
been  a prisoner  at  Makoni’s  during  our  attack, 
and  that  so  demoralized  were  Makoni’s  men, 
that  they  had  allowed  him  to  walk  out  and 
away  the  next  day. 

Chipunza  put  their  loss  at  200  killed  and 
many  wounded,  and  said  that  many  ran  into 
the  caves  with  “ small  holes  in  them,”  and 
afterwards  died,  alluding  no  doubt  to  the  Lee- 
Metford  bullet  wounds.  He  also  stated  that 
Makoni  had  not  spoken  since  the  fight. 

If  the  British  South  Africa  Company  have 
got  nothing  else  in  Mashonaland,  they  certainly 
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have  a country  which  in  many  places  is  most 
beautiful.  The  Chimbi,  where  the  main  road 
crosses  it,  is  one  of  these  places.  Here  is  a 
grand  rippling  stream,  varying  in  width  from 
ten  to  fifty  yards,  now  running  shallow  over  a 
smooth  rocky  bed,  now  with  still  deep  pools, 
and  anon  tumbling  down  several  feet  over  a 
rocky  fall.  Such  trouty-looking  places  it  has 
too.  Where  the  road  crosses  the  stream,  there 
is,  in  the  dry  season,  a natural  bridge  of  rock, 
the  water  disappearing  on  one  side  of  the  road 
and  coming  out  again  on  the  other  in  a low 
fall, — a grand  place  the  latter  is  to  bathe  under. 

On  the  banks  all  round  are  trees  of  various 
sorts  and  shades  of  green,  with  here  and  there 
open  blades  of  grass.  Take  away  the  Mashona, 
the  locust,  the  rinderpest,  the  horse  sickness, 
and  the  fever,  which  might  come  in  the  rainy 
season  (and  no  doubt  the  railway  will  take  away 
many  of  them),  and  you  have  an  ideal  place  in 
which  to  build  a house. 

The  next  day,  after  trekking  some  ten  miles, 
which  brought  us  nearly  to  Lone  Kop,  we 
met  Major  Watts’  column,  which  had  been  sent 
from  Buluwayo,  via  Charter  and  Marandellas,  to 
assist  in  forming  posts  on  the  Umtali-Salisbury 
road,  while  Watts  himself  was  to  command  the 
line  of  communications.  This  column  consisted 
of  ioo  men  detached  from  the  Matabeleland 
Relief  Force.  (This  force,  raised,  organized, 
and  commanded  by  Lieut. -Colonel  Plumer,  did 
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excellent  work  in  Matabeleland.)  Our  meeting 
was  rather  funny  : Watts  had  been  attacked 
when  among  the  kopjes  on  the  Charter  side  of 
Marandellas,  had  had  several  men  and  horses 
wounded,  and  had  been  stopped  for  some  time, 
and  so  was  of  course  very  much  on  the  look- 
out for  further  attacks.  It  so  happened  that 
our  scouts  when  first  sighted  were  engaged 
in  filling  their  nose  bags  with  grain  from  a 
deserted  kraal,  just  on  what  was  the  sky  line 
to  Watts’  scouts.  The  latter  thought  they  were 
the  enemy,  and  reported  to  this  effect  to  Watts. 
He,  naturally,  at  once  halted  his  waggons,  put 
his  men  in  battle  array,  and  then  advanced 
cautiously  with  a reconnoitring  party,  and  was 
coming  up  the  hill  with  his  men  extended 
behind  him,  as  I cantered  over  the  top  to 
meet  him,  our  scouts  having  sent  back  word 
to  me  that  the  column  was  in  sight. 

It  must  have  been  a pleasant  surprise  to 
Watts’  small  and  tired  column  to  find,  that 
instead  of  exchanging  shots  with  the  enemy 
in  a nasty  defile,  they  had  to  exchange  news 
and  congratulations  with  our  column.  We  had 
several  thing's  to  talk  about  and  arrange,  so  I 
asked  Watts  to  turn  back  and  laager  near  us 
at  Headlands  that  night,  which  he  did. 

I found  that  he  had  left  thirty  men  at 
Marandellas  ; these  I thought  it  would  be  better 
to  increase  to  fifty,  so  asked  him  to  detach 
twenty  more  to  go  on  to  Marandellas  with  us, 
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and  to  take  the  remaining  fifty  of  his  men  down 
to  Umtali,  so  that  they  might  be  available  to 
escort  the  next  convoy  of  supplies  up  country. 

Watts’  men  were  very  badly  off  for  boots, 
clothes,  etc.,  and  much  needed  a refit  all  round. 
Among  them  Godley  spotted  his  young  brother, 
whom  he  knew  had  gone  to  Matabeleland,  but 
had  not  the  least  idea  that  he  was  with  Watts. 
When  he  had  been  washed  and  clothed  in  some 
of  his  brother’s  little  spare  kit,  we  transferred 
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Trooper  Richard  Godley  from  the  Matabeleland 
Relief  Force  to  the  Umtali  Rifles,  in  which  he  was 
subsequently  made  a lieutenant,  and  he  acted  as 
one  of  my  gallopers  until  he  took  over  the  charge 
of  the  food-issuing  stores  at  Salisbury  a few  weeks 
later.  He  is  now  Quarter-master  of  the  British 
South  Africa  Company’s  Mashonaland  Police. 

In  the  evening  we  reached  Headlands,  near 
which  I intended  to  leave  “ Maori”  Browne  and 
most  of  the  Umtali  Rifles,  to  form  No.  3 post  on 
the  line  of  communications. 

We  laagered  in  the  open  some  distance  away 
from  the  store  and  its  surrounding  rocks. 
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Such  a mess  the  Mashonas  hacl  made  of  this 
store,  and  the  telegraph  office ; everything 
smashed  in  both,  battery  all  to  pieces,  jars 
broken,  furniture  like  match-wood,  mustard, 
pepper,  salt,  flour,  etc.,  and  broken  bottles 
strewn  all  over  the  place.  Here  and  there 
articles  of  clothing — male,  female,  and  children’s  ; 
the  pictures  on  the  walls  with  assegai  holes  in 
them.  In  fact,  every  devilish  bit  of  damage 
possible  had  been  done,  and  we  noted  with 
sorrow  that  there  were  no  full  bottles  of  any 
sort  left ! Among  the  debris  I picked  up  part 
of  a letter,  written  in  a very  big,  round,  childish 
hand,  evidently  to  a relation  who  had  shortly 
before  gone  to  England.  This  might  have  been 
pathetic  had  not  the  people  at  the  store  been 
able  to  get  away  in  time. 

This  Headlands  was  the  place  that  Mr. 
Taberer,  chief  native  commissioner  in  Mash- 
onaland,  had  been  so  blamed  by  a certain  section 
of  people  in  Umtali  for  retiring  from  some  weeks 
before.  Personally  I think  he  was  quite  right  to 
abandon  the  place.  He  had  women  and  children 
with  him,  had  very  little  food,  and  Umtali  could 
not  promise  him  support  if  he  stayed  there. 
Besides,  the  store  is  commanded  on  three  sides 
by  rocks  close  to  it. 

There  are  always  people  in  every  community 
who  talk  loudly  of  what  they  would  have  done, 
and  what  other  people  should  have  done,  under 
certain  circumstances,  after  the  event,  but  who 
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forget  entirely  that  the  people  on  the  spot  had  to 
act  at  once,  knowing  perhaps  only  half  of  what 
they  now  know.  These  talkers  are  generally  bad 
actors  when  it  comes  to  their  turn. 

Mashonaland  has  its  share  of  the  tribe,  and 
as  members  of  it  I placed  those  who  abused  Mr. 
Taberer  for  abandoning  Headlands. 

One  solitary  native  was  seen  perched  on  the 
top  of  the  rock  behind  the  store,  looking  like  a 
sentinel  rook,  and  Honey’s  men  did  their  best  to 
circumvent  and  catch  him,  but  he  made  himself 
scarce  before  they  got  half  round  him.  Watts 
and  some  of  his  officers  took  pot  luck  with  us  that 
night,  and  we  heard  all  about  their  march  from 
Buluwayo.  They  had  been  pretty  hotly  attacked 
on  the  Charter  side  of  Marandellas,  and  for  a 
time  apparently,  had  been  practically  “stuck  up.” 
They  had  had  three  men  wounded,  and  three 
horses  killed.  As  Watts  was  to  assume  command 
of  the  line  of  communications,  we  decided  that 
Umtali  would  be  the  best  place  for  his  head- 
quarters, at  any  rate  for  the  present. 

Next  morning,  August  7th,  McMahon,  with 
two  sections  of  his  company,  started  at  daybreak 
to  burn  a kraal  belonging  to  one  Nedwidji,  a few 
miles  distant,  while  we  established  “Maori” 
Browne  in  his  laager  among  a clump  of  trees 
about  three-quarters  of  a mile  from  the  store. 
About  mid-day  McMahon  returned  with  two 
loads  of  oat  hay  (in  South  Africa  there  is  no  hay 
proper,  and  as  a substitute  oats  are  cut  green  and 
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stacked).  We  then  resumed  our  march  towards 
Salisbury,  and  Watts  his  towards  Umtali.  That 
night  we  halted  at  a somewhat  dreary-looking 
spot  called  Black  Vley. 

During  the  next  morning’s  march  I took  two 
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sections  of  the  Rifle  company  Mounted  Infantry 
and  one  of  the  seven-pounder  guns,  to  visit 
Chitsa’s  kraal,  which  lay  about  two  miles  to  the 
south  of  the  road. 

In  the  distance  this  kraal  looked  very  much 
like  the  mediaeval  castle,  thus  : 


On  nearing  it  we  saw  the  usual  Mashona 
look-outs  perched  on  the  top,  and  treated  them 
to  a few  shells.  One  section  then  worked  round 
to  the  right  of  the  ridge  A to  get  at  the  back  of 
the  kraal,  and  the  other  went  straight  up  at  B. 

On  arriving  at  the  top  of  the  ridge  the  castle 
resolved  itself  into  what  is  shown  on  page  106. 
And  very  formidable  it  looked.  The  ground 
went  down  almost  sheer  into  the  plain  on  three 
sides,  while  on  the  fourth  was  the  narrow 
approach  shown  in  the  sketch. 

However,  the  riflemen  were  not  to  be  denied, 
and  were  very  soon  creeping  along  the  slippery 
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sloping  rock  at  C.  This  brought  them  to  the 
entrance,  which  was  so  strongly  barricaded 
with  logs  of  wood  that  they  were  some  time 
getting  in.  There  was  practically  no  opposition, 
a few  shots  only  being  fired  from  the  caves. 
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I sat  down  on  the  rock  in  front  and  made  the 
sketch  while  the  kraal  was  being  burnt.  We 
(Godley,  Nicholls,  and  myself)  then  cantered 
on  and  caught  up  the  column  at  the  Machecci 
River,  where  they  had  outspannecl. 

Here  the  Engineers  mended  the  telegraph 
wire,  tapped  it,  and  we  at  last  got  com- 
munication with  Salisbury,  and  learnt  that, 
though  food  supplies  were  none  too  plentiful, 
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they  were  in  no  danger  of  starving.  A pity 
we  did  not  know  this  before  we  left  Makoni’s  ? 

That  afternoon  we  met  a small  column  under 
Captain  Nesbitt,  V.C.,  of  the  Mashonaland 
Mounted  Police,  coming  down  from  Salisbury 
with  a view  to  mend  the  telegraph  wire.  As 
we  had  already  done  this,  I directed  Captain 
Nesbitt  to  turn  about  and  get  back  to  Salisbury 
as  quickly  as  possible,  sending  with  him  the 
bulk  of  the  cattle  captured  at  Makoni’s,  and 
some  waggon  loads  of  flour. 

That  night  we  were  at  Botha’s  farm,  and 
again  in  very  pretty  country.  Close  to  the  road 
on  the  north  side  are  high,  rocky,  well-wooded 
kopjes ; on  the  south,  the  park-like  land  falls 
gently  to  the  stream,  then  rises  again,  and  on 
its  skyline,  two  to  three  miles  away,  are  high 
fantastic-looking  granite  kopjes. 

Many  doves  and  pigeons  flutter  about  and 
coo  in  the  trees.  In  fact,  the  country,  like  that 
near  the  Chimbi,  verges  on  the  ideal ; but  again 
the  Mashona  spoils  it  for  the  white  man — the 
peaceable  white  man  I mean — in  the  same  way 
as  I am  afraid  we  spoil  it  for  the  doves,  many 
of  which  found  their  way  into  our  cooking  pot 
that  night.  For  it  was  from  these  same  pretty- 
looking kopjes  that  Watts  had  been  heavily 
fired  at  only  a few  days  ago,  and,  on  looking 
closely  at  them,  one  saw  the  schances  erected 
for  this  purpose  among  the  rocks.  It  was 
indeed  a case  of  “only  man  is  vile.” 
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Much  to  our  disgust,  however,  the  blackbirds, 
of  which  we  were  in  quest  rather  than  the  grey 
doves,  had  all  flown. 

On  August  9th  we  reached  Marandellas  at 
sunset.  During  the  march  I climbed  to  the  top 
of  an  outcrop  of  smooth  grey  rock,  some  ten 
miles  from  Marandellas,  and  got  an  excellent 
view  of  the  country  right  up  to  that  place. 
This  is  what  I saw. 


Ungvukwe  R.  runs  along  here.  Marandellas  in  these  hills. 


LOOKING  NORTH-WEST  FROM  THE  TOP  OF  A ROCK  ABOUT  TEN  MILES 
EAST  OF  MARANDELLAS. 

At  Marandellas  we  again  communicated  with 
Salisbury,  and  learnt  that  as  there  was  no  grain 
in  store  there,  Judge  Vintcent  would  be  glad 
if  we  visited  Gatzi’s,  Mangwendi’s,  and  other 
kraals  near  Marandellas,  and  collected  as  much 
grain  as  possible  before  going  on. 

In  accordance  with  these  wishes  I marched  for 
Gatzi’s  the  next  clay  (August  io),  with  the  bulk 
of  the  Mounted  Infantry,  some  of  the  Royal 
Engineers,  the  two  seven-pounders,  and  part  of 
the  Native  Contingent,  taking  eight  empty  mule 
waggons,  which  we  hoped  to  fill  with  grain. 
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Barnes  asked  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  us, 
and,  as  the  collection  of  grain  came  within  his 
province,  I,  after  some  hesitation,  consented  to 
his  doing;  so.  On  several  occasions  I have 
seen  men,  who  have  accompanied  troops,  when 
it  was  not  part  of  their  duty  to  do  so,  as 
volunteers  in  fact,  come  to  grief,  and  this  made 
me  hesitate  before  giving  my  consent  to  Barnes’ 
coming,  but  the  grain  question  turned  the  scale 
in  his  favour.  What  little  things  guide  our 
destinies ! 

Marching  at  seven  a.m.  we  reached  Gatzi’s  about 
eleven.  After  reconnoitring,  without  seeing  a sign 
of  the  enemy,  I decided  to  attack  it  on  two  sides, 
keeping  the  reserve  opposite  to  the  third. 

The  kraal  was  more  in  the  open,  and  appeared 
less  capable  of  being  defended  than  any  we  had 
yet  seen,  and  events  proved  that  this  was  also 
the  opinion  of  Gatzi  and  Co. 

McMahon  with  the  Irish  company  Mounted 
Infantry  took  the  south  side,  Jenner  with  the 
Rifle  company  the  north,  while  I with  the 
remainder  of  the  force  took  the  east. 

Some  of  the  Native  Contingent,  with  McMahon, 
got  close  on  to  the  wall  before  being  seen  ; the 
enemy  then  commenced  a conversation  with 
them,  saying  that  they  didn’t  want  to  fight, 
and  had  done  no  harm,  etc.  (Makoni’s  defeat 
was  already  bearing  fruit.)  I am  inclined  to 
think  that  these  natives  would  have  come  out 
and  “indabaed,”  (i.e.  talked),  had  not  the  Irish 
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company  suddenly  appeared  behind  the  Native 
Contingent.  This  made  them  go  to  ground 
like  rabbits,  exclaiming  that  “ The  white  man 
must  want  to  kill  them  all  or  he  would  not 
have  come  in  such  numbers.”  Still  no  shots 
were  fired,  and  we  walked  into  and  quietly 
occupied  the  kraal. 

One  native,  who  had  been  working  in  a mealie 
garden  near  by,  was  captured,  and  we  made  use 
of  him  as  a “go-between”  with  those  who  had 
gone  under  ground.  Finding  what  seemed  to  be 
one  of  the  main  entrances  to  the  caves,  we  tied 
this  gentleman’s  hands  behind  his  back,  put  a 
rope  round  his  waist,  and  lowered  him  down  to 
talk  with  Gatzi,  keeping  a sharp  look-out  that 
none  of  the  inmates  of  the  cave  ran  up  to  him 
with  a knife  to  cut  the  rope. 

A queer  scene  it  was.  There  were  some  half 
a dozen  officers,  and  a few  men,  grouped  round 
the  mouth  of  the  cave,  taking  very  good  care 
however  to  keep  out  of  the  line  of  fire  from  it. 
Two  non-commissioned  officers  holding  a rope 
and  feeling  (as  though  sea  fishing  with  a hand- 
line), as  it  were,  the  movements  of  the  native  at 
the  end  of  it,  who  could  just  be  discerned  in  the 
gloom  of  the  cave.  Two  men  with  rifles  at  the 
ready,  as  if  they  were  snipe  shooting,  in  case 
there  should  be  any  attempt  at  rescue.  Down 
into  the  cave  the  prisoner  was  shouting  “ Gatz-i- 
weer,”  and  telling  that  gentleman  that  if  he  came 
out  he  would  not  be  hurt,  and  that  we  wanted  to 
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talk  to  him,  etc.  From  what  seemed  to  be  a 
long  way  down  in  the  cave  came  the  faint  sounds 
of  an  answer,  which  was,  according  to  our 
prisoner,  to  the  effect  that  “Gatz-i-weer ” was 
afraid  we  should  kill  him  if  he  came  out.  We 
were  just  beginning  to  get  tired  of  this  conver- 
sation, when  “boom”  we  heard  a “family  gun" 
2T>,  lower  down  in  the  kraal. 

When  once  you  have  heard  it,  there  is  no  mis- 
taking the  sound  of  the  “family  gun,”  which  is 
sometimes  an  old-fashioned  large  bore  elephant 
gun,  but  generally  an  old  tower  musket,  some- 
times with  a flint  lock.  I picked  up  one  at 
Makoni’s  marked  “42nd  Regiment”  as  well  as 
“Tower”;  perhaps  this  was  at  Waterloo?  Out 
of  these  the  Mashonas  fire  anything  they  can  lay 
their  hands  on — pot  legs,  bits  of  iron,  telegraph 
wire,  nails,  bits  of  brass  taps,  etc.  off  machinery 
(one  of  these  went  fairly  close  to  McMahon  on 
one  occasion),  stones,  stoppers  and  necks  of  glass 
bottles,  and  home-made  bullets  of  all  sorts.  (A 
man  of  the  local  forces,  who  was  hit  some  weeks 
later,  had  the  stopper  of  a Worcester  sauce  bottle 
cut  out  of  his  cheek  !) 

As  a rule  a “family  gun”  is  fired  at  close  range; 
sometimes  it  is  shoved  out  through  an  unnoticed 
crack  in  the  rock,  and  almost  touches  those  it  is 
fired  at.  Thus  its  “boom”  often  meant  a man 
hit,  and  this  fact  made  one  quite  dread  the  sound, 
though  our  men  would  only  say,  “Hurrah  ! there 
goes  a family  gun.” 
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In  the  present  instance,  however,  we  did  not 
pay  much  attention,  because  we  were  at  the  time 
actually  parleying  with  the  enemy  ; it  was  there- 
fore all  the  greater  shock,  when  Taberer  came  up 
a few  minutes  afterwards,  and  said,  “ Barnes  has 
been  shot  dead.” 

It  seems  that  poor  Barnes  had  been  walking- 
round  the  kraal,  on  the  look-out  for  grain,  and 
whilst  doing  so  had  incautiously  looked  into  the 
mouth  of  a cave,  with  the  result  that  he  was  shot 
in  the  chest  and  died  in  a few  minutes. 

After  this  act  of  treachery  it  is  small  wonder 
that  the  men  longed  to  “get  at”  the  Mashona. 
But  this  was  just  the  one  thing  we  did  not  seem 
able  to  do.  Solid  rock  makes  a man  pretty 
safe,  and  underneath  this  the  Mashonas  were. 
Having  told  “ Gatz-i-weer”  through  our  prisoner, 
that  we  should  make  it  very  unpleasant  for  him  if 
he  did  not  come  out,  we  tried  burning  some 
sulphur,  which  we  lowered  in  a bag  into  the 
mouth  of  the  cave.  But,  although  the  smoke 
came  out  of  various  holes  all  round  the  kraal,  the 
Mashonas  stopped  in,  and  in  we  left  them,  after 
thoroughly  demolishing  and  burning  the  kraal. 

I am  afraid  that  this  time  they  had  the  best  of 
it ; we  had  one  wretched  prisoner,  and  had  burnt 
their  kraal,  while  they  had  killed  a valuable  and 
hard-working  officer. 

That  night  we  laagered  just  outside  the  kraal, 
and  next  morning,  after  having  relighted  any  un- 
destroyed portions  of  it,  we  moved  on  to  Mang- 
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wendi’s.  We  arrived  there  about  midday,  and 
found  it  a most  formidable  looking  place,  three 
sides  of  it  being  quite  inaccessible. 

I sent  the  Native  Contingent  to  reconnoitre  the 
fourth  side,  or  back,  and  they  returned  with  the 
news  that  the  kraal  was  occupied. 


Kraal  behind  here. 


We  then  shelled  it,  and  after  this  the  Irish 
company  Mounted  Infantry  went  over  the  ridge 
A to  attack  the  back,  while  we  continued  to 
show  a force  in  front.  As  local  report  said  that 
this  kraal  had  no  caves,  we  thought  we  were 
bound  to  give  the  Mashonas  a lesson  this  time. 
But  we  reckoned  without  our  host,  for  the  Irish 
company  walked  in,  and  found  no  one  there, 
except  a clog  or  two,  and  a few  pigs ! while 
among  the  inanimate  articles  found  was  a large 
Portuguese  flag.  It  seems  that  the  Native 
Contingent  had  borne  poor  Barnes’  death  in 
mind,  and  had  not  gone  very  near  to  the  place 
when  reconnoitring  it ; and  seeing  the  gate  shut, 
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and  hearing  a dog  bark  inside,  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  strongly  held. 

The  worst  part  of  it  was  that  nearly  all  the 
grain  in  this,  and  the  numerous  other  kraals 
which  we  took  and  burnt  on  the  way  back  to 
Marandellas,  had  been  taken  away  and  hidden. 
Very  tired  and  sad,  we  reached  Marandellas 
about  9.30  p.m. 

Both  men  and  animals  having  had  two  very 
hard  days’  work,  August  12  th  was  made  an  off 
day.  Men  rested,  and  had  an  “altogether” 
wash,  for  the  second  time  only  since  leaving 
Umtali ; while  animals  grazed. 

We  buried  poor  Barnes  in  the  morning,  and  in 
the  afternoon  took  stock  of  our  food  and  grain  ; 
the  latter  we  found  only  amounted  to  seven  days’ 
supply,  and  the  animals  were  put  on  half  rations  at 
once.  It  was  this  day  that  I had  another  lesson 
as  to  the  necessity  of  always  “playing  the  game.” 
We  were  on  the  end  of  a high  plateau,  the 
highest  ground  in  Mashonaland  in  fact,  and  in 
front  of  and  below  us  we  could  see  the  Salisbury 
road  winding  its  way  across  the  veldt ; between  us 
and  this  plain  ran  two  streams.  We  should,  on 
an  ordinary  day,  have  had  vedettes  on  the  plain 
across  these  streams  ; in  fact,  I had  given  orders 
for  them  to  be  placed  there.  It  was  however  re- 
presented to  me  that  the  horses  badly  required 
rest  and  grazing,  and  I reluctantly  consented 
to  have  dismounted  men  on  the  plateau,  instead 
of  mounted  ones  in  the  plain. 
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In  the  afternoon,  while  the  men  were  bathing 
and  washing  in  the  stream,  a party  of  Mashonas 
crossed  this  plain  ; had  we  had  our  vedettes  there 
they  would  have  been  seen,  and  we  should  have 
got  notice  at  once,  and  probably  been  able  to  cap- 
ture them.  As  it  was,  by  the  time  we  got  the 
news  in  the  laager  the  Mashonas  had  disappeared 
and  it  was  too  late.  Had  they  had  any  enter- 
prise, they  would  have  had  a fine  chance  of 
cutting  off  some  of  the  half  a dozen  officers  who 
were  bathing  some  way  down  the  stream.  One 
of  these,  French  I think,  fired  off  the  contents  of 
his  revolver  while  standing,  in  puris  naturalibus , 
in  the  water,  with  a view  to  keeping  the  Mash- 
onas away  while  he  dressed,  much  as  a boy 
scares  rooks ! 


CHAPTER  VII 

SALISBURY,  AND  THE  SITUATION  GENERALLY 


S Judge  Vintcent  expressed  a wish,  in  a 


^ telegram,  for  me  to  get  to  Salisbury  as 
soon  as  possible,  I decided  to  start  the  next 
day  (August  13th),  taking  Godley,  Nicholls, 
Roach,  and  an  escort  of  two  Mounted  Infantry 
sections  under  St.  Aubyn  and  King- Harman  with 
me ; as  transport  we  took  four  mule  waggons 
and  the  coach,  with  the  mails  in  it. 

I handed  over  the  command  of  the  column 
to  Jenner,  giving  him  instructions  to  destroy  all 
the  kraals  round  Marandellas,  collect  as  much 
grain  and  oat  hay  as  possible,  and  then  come 
on  to  Salisbury. 

We  marched  early,  outspanned  at  Turk’s,  and 
then  trekked  on  to  Graham  and  White’s.  When 
nearing  the  latter,  St.  Aubyn  spotted,  what  we 
made  out  to  be  cattle,  being  driven  along  on 
the  horizon.  I sent  him  after  them  with  part 
of  his  section,  but  much  to  our  disappointment, 
as  we  thought  we  had  got  a prize,  they  turned 
out  to  be  the  oxen  belonging  to  Lieut. -Colonel 
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Beal’s  convoy,  which  was  coming  down  from 
Salisbury  to  Umtali  to  load  with  food  stuffs, 
and  which  had  just  outspanned.  Beal  himself 
was  o-oinor  down  to  take  over  the  control  of  all 
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the  supply  and  transport  arrangements  for  the 
company. 

With  this  convoy  was  Judge  Vintcent,  who 
had  come  down  for  a change  and  to  meet  us. 

I was  very  pleased  to  meet  him,  and  we  had 
a lonj;  talk  over  things  in  general. 

The  next  day  both  parties  were  off  early,  we 
up,  and  Beal  down.  The  Judge  transferred  his 
kit  to  our  waggons,  and  turned  back  with  us. 

We  all  found  it  a great  treat  to  be  travelling 
with  only  four  waggons  instead  of  forty-five ; 
nothing  to  think  about,  no  anxiety  about  break- 
downs and  sticks,  and  no  bother  about  forming 
laager.  During  the  afternoon,  Roach,  whom  I 
had  sent  with  a small  party  to  ride  along  the 
telegraph  line,  was  fired  at  by  the  inhabitants 
of  some  kraals  about  two  miles  oft  the  road. 
These  we  decided  to  visit  the  next  morning, 
and  accordingly  started  for  them  at  daybreak 
with  St.  Aubyn’s  section,  King-Harman  going  on 
with  the  waggons. 

It  was  quite  a treat  to  see  the  Judge.  He  was 
like  a schoolboy  out  hunting  in  the  holidays 
at  the  idea  of  having  a go  at  the  Mashonas. 
Unfortunately  we  drew  every  covert,  or  rather 
kraal,  blank,  though  I have  no  doubt  that  the 
owners  were  watching  us  from  somewhere  in 
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the  bush,  and  I hope  they  liked  the  bon  tires 
their  huts  made.  In  one  kraal  we  found  a 
pood  deal  ot  loot — wearing'  apparel,  white  shirts, 
g'old  studs,  and  also  some  empty  pim  cases. 
\\  e made  all  this  into  a bundle  and  put  it  on 
to  a spare  horse  : pretty  awkward  it  was  to  fix 
on.  and  had  I not  known  how  to  make  a 
diamond  hitch.  I don't  think  we  should  have 
g'ot  it  to  keep  on  at  all. 

I saw  this  diamond  hitch  described  in  The  Field 
some  two  years  ago.  and.  thinking  it  might  some 
day  come  in  useful  on  sendee.  I cut  the  descrip- 
tion out.  and  subsequently  learnt  to  make  the 
hitch,  tying  trusses  ot  straw  on  to  my  hunter. 
It  is  an  excellent  way  of  fixing  any  shaped 
bundle  on  to  a pack.  or  other  saddle,  and  well 
worth  any  soldier  taking  the  trouble  to  learn. 
Little  did  I drink,  when  learning  it  at  Camberley. 
that  I should  within  eighteen  months  be  using 
it  in  Mashonaland. 

After  burning  the  kraals,  we.  under  the  Judge's 
guidance,  struck  across  countin'  for  Balleyhooley 
detaching  Roach  and  St.  Aubyn  with  some  men 
to  ride  along  the  telegraph  wire’1.  On  arriving 
at  the  store  we  found  King- Harman  already  out- 
spanned. 

Ballevhooley.  which  is  a sort  of  Sarurday  to 
Monday  resort,  a Brighton  in  fact,  to  Salisbury, 
is  another  of  Mashonaland  s pretty  places : it 
was  however  verv  nearly  the  scene  ot  a double 
murder.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orton  were  living  there 
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when  the  rising  broke  out.  One  afternoon,  when 
he  was  on  the  farm,  and  she  in  the  store,  the 
Mashonas  came  down.  Both  the  Ortons  appear 
to  have  jumped  on  horses  independently  and 
ridden  for  Salisbury,  and  both  were  heavily  fired 
at  as  they  rode,  Mr.  Orton  getting  a bullet  into 
the  stock  of  his  gun.  He  reached  Salisbury  first 
and  reported  his  wife  murdered  ; she  arrived  soon 
after  and  said  that  he  had  been  killed. 

River  Makabusi  runs  along  here. 


The  Kopje.  | Mt.  Hampden. 


Mr.  Orton  was  a chemist,  and  there  were 
evidences  of  his  profession,  in  the  shape  of 
medicated  cotton  wool,  etc.,  strewn  all  over  the 
place.  He  also  had  a fine  collection  of  guns 
and  rifles,  which  the  Mashonas  got. 

I was  told  that  the  Ortons’  claim  for  com- 
pensation amounted  to  .£5,000. 

That  evening  we  were  at  Beesa’s  kraal  some 
four  miles  from  Salisbury,  where  we  outspanned, 
and,  on  climbing  to  the  top  of  the  rock  on  which 
the  kraal  is  built,  we  got  the  view  of  the  town 
shown  above.  From  there  it  did  not  look 
unlike  Aldershot. 
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Nicholls  rode  on  into  Salisbury,  and  came 
back  with  some  champagne  in  his  saddle-bags, 
so  we  went  in  for  mutual  health  drinking. 
Roach  and  St.  Aubyn  turned  up  late,  having 
lost  their  way,  or  rather  Roach,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  guide,  lost  it  for  them  ; he  was 
nevertheless  full  of  “buck,’’  and  claimed  to  have 
fixed  bayonets,  and  charged  a kraal  with  seven 
men  during  the  afternoon.  I don’t  know  whether 
it  was  that  we  had  had  none  for  some  time,  or 
whether  the  journey  to  Salisbury  had  not  agreed 
with  that  champagne.  Anyhow  the  wine  didn’t 
at  all  agree  with  us,  and  we  were  all  decidedly 
off  colour  the  next  morning.  This  being  the 
case,  it  was  good  luck  that  there  was  no  need 
to  be  up  so  early  as  usual,  and  we  rode  leisurely 
into  Salisbury  about  eleven.  Captain  Hon.  C. 
White  (late  7th  Royal  Fusiliers),  who  had  come 
from  Buluwayo  to  the  relief  of  Salisbury  with  a 
detachment  of  the  Buluwayo  Field  Force,  rode 
out  to  meet  us.  Godley  and  I went  into  Beal’s 
house,  which  we  found  very  comfortable.  St. 
Aubyn  and  King- Harman  went  with  their  men 
to  the  nursery  farm,  some  two  miles  out  to  the 
north  of  Salisbury,  where  there  was  grazing  of 
sorts  to  be  got. 

The  following  day  I took  over  the  command 
at  Salisbury  from  Commandant  General  Vintcent, 
and  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  various  local 
authorities,  while  Godley  and  Nicholls  fixed  up 
an  office  in  “ Leander  Buildings”  (called  so  after 
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Dr.  Jameson,  whose  Christian  names  are  Starr 
Leander  ; that  there  are  also  “Starr  Buildings” 
in  Salisbury  goes  without  saying). 

Lieut,  (local  captain)  P.  A.  Turner,  West 
Riding  regiment,  who  was  doing  staff  officer  to 
the  Judge,  was  put  in  orders  as  assistant  staff 
officer  to  the  Mashonaland  Field  Force,  and 
joined  Godley  in  this  office. 

We  found  telegraphic  messages,  from  the 
General,  Lord  Grey,  and  also  Colonel  Machado, 
congratulating  Us  on  the  fight  at  Makoni’s,  wait- 

00  o 

ing  for  us  at  the  post  office. 

I will  not  describe  Salisbury,  but  will  let  the 
picture  facing  this  page  do  so  for  me. 

The  reader  having  arrived  at  the  capital,  I 
would  ask  him  or  her, — I beg  pardon,  ladies 
first ! — her  or  him,  to  glance  at  the  situation 
there,  and  in  Mashonaland  generally,  at  this  time 
(August  1 / th). 

As  regards  Salisbury,  the  situation,  from  a 
military  point  of  view,  was  better  than  we  ex- 
pected to  find.  The  town  had  gone  out  of  laager, 
and  even  the  outlying  houses,  some  of  them  a 
mile  and  a half  from  the  laager,  were  being  re- 
occupied ; that  the  Mashonas  had  not  touched 
one  of  these  says  little  for  their  pluck  or  enter- 
prise, but  no  doubt  they  feared  a trap. 

With  the  return  of  Lieut-Colonel  Beal’s  column 
from  Matabeleland,  on  July  17th,  Salisbury  had 
(jot  back  its  fighting  men  and  its  horses.  As  well 
as  these  it  had  the  60  odd  Matabelelanders  under 
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White,  making  a total  of  some  230  white  men 
and  150  natives,  exclusive  of  what  was  then 
called  the  Salisbury  Garrison,  and  of  the  male 
inhabitants,  all  of  whom  bore  arms  when  in  the 
laager. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  rising  on 
June  1 6th,  and  prior  to  our  arrival,  August  1 6th, 
the  parties,  or,  as  they  are  locally  called,  “patrols,” 
enumerated  in  Part  I.  of  Appendix  C,  had  been 
sent  out  from  Salisbury.  This  list  is  well  worth 
looking  at,  and  it  would  help  the  reader  to  grasp 
the  situation  at  this  time  if  he  would  look  at  it 
now. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  q-o  into  the  details  of  all 
the  “patrols”  in  the  list,  but  the  particulars  of 
some  are  interesting,  and  in  some  cases  the  way 
in  which  overwhelming  numbers  of  Mashonas 
were  beaten  off  can  scarcely  fail  to  make  the 
reader  proud  of  being  a Briton. 

No.  5,  on  the  list  above  referred  to,  should  I 
think  be  taken  first,  because  its  commander, 
Captain  R.  Nesbitt,  Mashonaland  Mounted 
Police,  has  since  been  awarded  the  Victoria 
Cross  for  his  gallant  fight.  This  patrol  left 
Salisbury  on  June  19th,  with  the  object  of  re- 
lieving the  people  in  laager  at  the  Alice  Mine  in 
the  Mazoe  valley  ; its  strength  was  only  thirteen, 
all  being  volunteers. 

A patrol  (No.  3)  under  Mr.  Judson,  director 
of  telegraphs,  had  gone  to  Mazoe  some  days 
previously  to  endeavour  to  relieve  the  people 
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there,  but  had  been  obliged  to  join  them  in  the 
laager.  At  the  entrance  to  the  Mazoe  valley 
Captain  Nesbitt  met  a native  runner,  bearing  a 
note  from  Mr.  Judson  to  Judge  Vintcent.  This 
note  stated  that  at  least  a hundred  men  and  a 
Maxim  gun  were  required  to  relieve  the  laager. 
Captain  Nesbitt  read  the  note  to  his  thirteen 
men,  and  then  asked  them  to  go  on  to  Mazoe 
with  him.  This  they  did,  having  to  fight  their 
way  through  the  valley. 

Once  in  the  laager  the  question  was,  how  to 
q-et  the  three  women  and  the  miners  out,  and 
back  to  Salisbury.  I have  been  told  that  it  was 
very  sensibly  suggested  that  it  should  be 
attempted  at  night ; but  this  was  unfortunately 
overruled,  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  June, 
they  started,  the  women  being  placed  in  an 
armour-plated  cart.  The  party  had  to  fight  its 
way  all  through  the  valley,  the  Mashonas  creep- 
ing up  in  the  long  grass  and  firing  at  close 
quarters.  In  this  running  fight  three  men  were 
killed  and  five  wounded,  while  eigfht  horses  were 
killed  and  seven  wounded. 

It  says  a great  deal  for  the  pluck  of  the  little 
party  that  they  got  through  the  great  numbers 
of  the  enemy  at  all. 

I am  told  that  Messrs.  R.  A.  Harbord  (a  scion 
of  the  family  of  which  Lord  Suffield  is  the  head) 
and  Honey  particularly  distinguished  themselves, 
and  that  once,  when  on  advance  guard,  they  were 
cut  off  from  the  party,  and  might  have  gone 
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safely  on  into  Salisbury  (as  one  man  did),  but 
instead  of  doing  so  they  turned  back  to  its 
assistance. 

I he  4th  patrol  in  the  list,  that  under  Captain 
P.  A.  I urner,  West  Riding-  regiment,  is  also  a 
noticeable  one.  Captain  Turner  was  in  charge  of 
the  forty  volunteers  from  Natal  which  were  on 
their  way  to  Buluwayo,  moving  via  Beira  and 
Charter. 

This  “ Natal  Troop,”  as  it  was  called,  left 
Charter  for  Buluwayo  about  the  time  the  rising  in 
Mashonaland  broke  out.  Judge  Vintcent  then 
sent  a message  to  request  Captain  Turner  to 
proceed  to  punish  M’Slopa’s  natives,  who  had 
murdered  the  people  at  the  Beatrice  Mine  (see 
Map). 

Captain  Turner  took  and  burnt  M’Slopa’s 
kraal,  and  went  some  eight  miles  beyond  it,  to- 
wards Hartley.  He  was  then  almost  surrounded 
by  large  numbers  of  natives,  while  in  a difficult 
part  of  the  road,  and  was  obliged  to  retire;  one  of 
his  waggons  sticking  in  a drift,  most  of  its  con 
tents  had  to  be  thrown  off,  under  a heavy  fire 
and  abandoned.  Captain  T urner  then  succeeded 
in  withdrawing  his  party  and  took  it  to  Salisbury. 
H is  losses  were  : one  white  man  and  two  Native 
Contingent  killed,  three  whites  wounded,  seven 
horses  and  one  mule  killed,  and  five  horses 
wounded — quite  enough  for  the  size  of  the 
party  ? 

No.  17 — Mr.  A,  F,  H,  Duncan’s  (Surveyor 
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General  to  the  Chartered  Co.,  and  late  Royal 
Navy)  patrol  to  Abercorn — a difficult  and  most 
necessary  one,  very  well  carried  out — should  also 
be  noticed. 

Mr.  Duncan  was  on  his  way  back  from  Bulu- 
wayo,  where  he  had  been  acting  administrator. 
When  he  arrived  at  Charter  he  heard  of  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Mashonaland,  and,  with  two  men  as 
escort,  he  rode  through  in  the  night  to  Salisbury, 
(65  miles). 

The  next  day  (July  11th)  he  started  with  the 
patrol  for  the  Abercorn  mine,  over  fifty  miles  to 
the  north.  The  patrol  had  two  skirmishes  on  the 
way  there,  and  found  that  the  Mashonas  had 
made  various  obstacles  on  the  road,  such  as 
cutting  down  trees,  digging  away  the  drifts,  and 
in  one  instance  cutting  a deep  and  broad  trench 
in  the  road,  and  covering  it  up  with  branches  and 
earth. 

This  was  so  well  made  that  it  had  evidently 
been  engineered  by  natives  who  had  worked  in 
the  mines.  There  were  also  at  several  places 
empty  “bully  beef”  tins,  etc.,  tied  on  strings  and 
placed  across  the  road,  evidently  to  give  notice  of 
the  presence  of  any  one  using  the  road  at  night. 
All  these  obstacles  were  no  doubt  intended  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  miners  laagered  at 
Abercorn.  Happily  Mr.  Duncan  was  just  in 
time  to  save  these,  six  in  number  ; but  they  were 
in  a bad  way,  and  one  subsequently  died  from 
exhaustion.  They  had  had  nothing  to  drink  for 
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some  days  but  gin  and  lime  juice,  the  Mashonas 
holding  the  nearest  water. 

No.  19  patrol,  under  Captain  Hon.  C.  White, 
succeeded  in  relieving  ten  white  men  who  were 
laagered  at  Hartley,  and  in  inflicting  considerable 
loss  on  the  enemy  ; but  they  were  pretty  severely 
handled,  as  will  be  seen  by  their  list  of  casualties, 
and  could  not  reach  Mashangombi’s. 

Patrols  No.  26  and  28  were  still  out  when  we 
arrived  at  Salisbury.  The  former,  under  Major 
Hoste,  Rhodesia  Horse,  was  establishing  a Fort 
in  the  Mazoe  Valley  near  the  Alice  Mine  ; and 
the  latter,  under  Captain  Moberley  (of  what  was 
then  called  the  Salisbury  Field  Force,  and  late 
Royal  Artillery),  was  escorting  supplies  to 
Charter. 

Part  II.  of  Appendix  C shows  the  columns 
sent  into  Mashonaland  to  assist  in  the  suppression 
of  the  rising,  and  also  the  patrols  and  actions  of 
these  columns  when  on  their  way  to  Salisbury. 
As  will  be  seen,  its  only  contents  are  the  move- 
ments of  Beal’s  and  White’s  columns,  when  on 
their  way  to  Salisbury  from  Buluwayo  ; and  the 
movements  of  my  column  on  its  way  from  Umtali 
to  Salisbury.  These  have  already  been  dealt 
with.  The  end  of  this  list  brings  the  reader  up  to 
date  with  the  military  movements  which  had 
taken  place  prior  to  our  arrival  in  Salisbury. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that,  though 
no  serious  defeat  had  been  inflicted  on  the  enemy, 
the  Salisburians  had  by  no  means  been  sitting  still. 
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Looking  further  afield,  Charter  and  Enkeldorn 
were  still  in  laager,  but,  from  all  accounts,  well 
able  to  hold  their  own.  Victoria,  in  the  south, 
was  not  in  laager,  and  the  district  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood was  quiet.  The  armed  men  in  the 
country  at  this  time  and  their  stations  are  shown 
in  the  state  on  page  128. 

This  state,  although  it  is  that  of  a time  when 
the  force  was  at  its  highest  strength  (the  re- 
embarkation of  the  Engineers,  of  the  detach- 
ment York  and  Lancaster  regiment,  the  depart- 
ure of  White’s  men  for  Buluwayo,  and  other 
causes,  shortly  after  reduced  the  force  in  the 
country  below  two  thousand  men),  may  be  taken 
as  a fair  sample  of  the  strength  and  distribution 
of  the  armed  men,  white  and  black,  throughout 
the  operations.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  force 
is  much  scattered,  and  when  this,  and  the  fact 
that  Mashonaland  has  an  area  of  114,000  square 
miles,  is  taken  into  consideration,  the  reader  will 
not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  it  was  never  possible 
to  concentrate  more  than  five  hundred  whites  for 
offensive  operations,  and  very  seldom  were  as 
many  available. 

Shortness  of  supplies  and  of  transport  were, 
however,  greater  obstacles  to  the  quick  suppress- 
ing of  the  rising  than  was  the  smallness  and  the 
scattered  condition  of  the  force.  There  were  no 
mealies  in  Salisbury,  and  no  slaughter  cattle ; 
while  food  stuffs  generally,  and  especially  flour 
and  biscuit,  were  becoming  short  throughout  the 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  FORCES  IN  MASIIONALAND. 
August  20,  1896. 


Station. 

Detail. 

Officers. 

N.C.O.’s 
and  Men. 

Natives. 

Horses. 

Salisbury. 

Staff,  - - - 

4 

2 

_ 

2 

Mounted  Infantry,  - 

2 

50 

— 

56 

Medical  Staff  Corps, 
Captain  Hon.  C.  White’s 
Column  of  the  Buluwayo 

2 

Field  Force,  - 

3 

63 

— 

54 

' 

Rhodesia  Horse, 

9 

122 

38 

102 

Salisbury  Garrison,  - 

1 1 

92 

60 

35 

Salisbury  Artillery,  - 

2 

13 

— 

15 

Natal  Troop,  - 

2 

44 

— 

37 

Victoria. 

Victoria  Rifles, 

1 1 

134 

142 

— 

Enkeldorn. 

Enkeldorn  Garrison, 

3 

64 

80 

— 

Charter. 

Charter  Garrison, 

2 

40 

94 

6 

Salisbury  Artillery,  - 

1 

IO 

— 

2 

Salisbury  Garrison,  - 

3 

56 

85 

3 

Chishawasha. 

Salisbury  Garrison,  - 

— 

17 

>5 

4 

Mazoe  Fort. 

Salisbury  Garrison,  - 

1 

29 

25 

— 

On  the  march 

Salisbury  Artillery,  - 

— 

4 

— 

— 

from  Mar- 

Mounted  Infantry,  - 

8 

164 

33 

195 

andellas  to 

Royal  Artillery, 

I 

14 

— 

— 

Salisbury. 

Royal  Engineers, 

2 

39 

— 

— 

Medical  Staff  Corps, 

I 

II 

— 

— 

Army  Service  Corps, 

— 

I 

— 

— 

Honey’s  Scouts, 

I 

15 

— 

16 

Umtali  Rifles,  - 

2 

6 

8 

6 

Marandellas. 

Matabeleland  Relief  Force, 

I 

So 

— 

2 

Headlands. 

Umtali  Rifles,  - 

5 

49 

40 

IO 

Fort  Haynes. 

Mounted  Infantry,  - 
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country.  The  rinderpest  had  killed  all  the  oxen, 
and  the  mule  transport,  then  in  the  country,  was 
not  sufficient  to  ensure  the  proper  supply  of  the 
troops  and  of  the  population. 

Having  mastered  what  had  already  been  done, 
it  now  remains  to  see  what  there  was  still  to  do, 
and  how  best  to  do  it.  Looking  at  the  map  in 
conjunction  with  Appendix  C,  Parts  I.  and  II.,  it 
will  be  seen  that  little  had  been  done  to  the 
north,  west,  and  south  of  Salisbury,  beyond  the 
relieving  of  small  parties  of  miners,  prospectors, 
and  farmers,  who  had  shut  themselves  up  in 
laagers.  The  most  numerous  and  the  most 
defiant  natives  were  those  in  the  Hartley  district, 
whose  paramount  chief  was  Mashangombi  (pro- 
nounced “ Ma-chi-an-gombi  ”).  These  natives 
had,  as  has  already  been  said,  made  it  very  hot 
for  the  two  patrols,  Captain  Turner’s  and  Captain 
Hon.  C.  White’s,  which  had  been  there.  It  was 
supposed  that  Mashangombi,  with  whom  were 
reported  to  be  many  fugitive  Matabele,  had  been 
the  prime  mover  in  the  Mashona  rising.  It  was 
therefore  most  important  that  he  should  be 
visited  as  soon  as  possible. 

Away  to  the  north-west  of  Hartley  was  Loma- 
gundi’s  country,  in  which  the  murders  at 
Eyre’s  Farm  and  the  Ayrshire  Mine  had  been 
committed. 

Thirty  miles  south  of  Charter  was  a gentleman 
named  Umtegeza,  who  was  reported  to  have  said 

that  he  was  only  waiting  for  the  whites  to  attack 
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him,  and  was  not  a bit  afraid  (this  individual 
waited  a bit  too  long,  as  far  as  his  own  interests 
were  concerned). 

In  the  Mazoe  Valley,  a very  fertile  district,  in 
more  ways  than  one,  to  the  west  of  Salisbury, 
were  numbers  of  truculent  natives  under 
Chidamba,  Amanda,  and  various  other  chiefs.  It 
was  in  a large  granite  range  in  this  district  that 
the  celebrated  witch  doctress  Nyanda  lived  and 
held  her  court. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  Hunyani  and  the  Ruya 
rivers,  to  the  south-east  of  Salisbury,  numerous 
small  chiefs,  all  of  whom  were  hostile,  had  their 
kraals. 

At  Chishawasha,  some  twenty  miles  north-east 
of  Salisbury,  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  assisted  by  a 
small  guard,  were  laagered  in  their  mission 
station,  the  principal  chiefs  near  them  being 
Chiquaqua  and  Kunzi,  both  of  whom  were  hostile 
and  bumptious. 

There  was  thus  plenty  of  work  to  do  ; the  men 
to  do  it  with  would  shortly  be  in  Salisbury,  and  I 
proposed  to  visit  the  Hartley  Hills  directly 
Jenner  with  the  bulk  of  the  column  arrived  from 
Marandellas,  and  in  the  meantime  to  send  small 
patrols  to  clear  the  near  districts,  and  to  relieve 
the  present  pressing  need  by  the  collection  of 
grain.  How,  and  why,  the  first  intention  was  a 
long  time  in  being  carried  out  will  be  seen  in  the 
next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
EXIT  MAKONI.  SUPPLIES  SHORT 
N the  1 8th  August  the  news  was  received 


that  Makoni  had  sent  in  to  the  officer 
commanding  Fort  Haynes,  saying  he  would  sur- 
render if  his  life  would  be  spared,  this  being  the 
only  condition  he  asked.  The  next  day  there 
was  a meeting  of  the  Council  in  Salisbury,  which 
I was  asked  to  attend.  Those  present  were 
Judge  Vintcent,  Sir  Thomas  Scanlan,  and  Mr. 
A.  F.  H.  Duncan.  Makoni’s  surrender  was  dis- 
cussed, and  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  accept 
it  on  the  one  condition  he  asked.  This  decision 
was  at  once  telegraphed  to  Lord  Grey  at  Bulu- 
wayo.  On  the  20th  the  Council  again  met,  and 
had  a conversation  on  the  subject  over  the  wire 
with  Lord  Grey  and  Sir  Frederick  Carrington. 
It  then  transpired  that  the  High  Commissioner 
would  give  Makoni  the  condition  he  asked 
provided  that,  “on  his  being  brought  before  a 
court  of  justice  and  fairly  tried  he  was  not 
proved  to  have  been  directly  connected  with 
any  murders.”  This  clause  would,  the  Council 
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considered,  prevent  Makoni’s  surrender,  and  so 
it  did,  as  he  either  was  afraid  of  standing  a 
trial,  or  did  not  understand  the  conditions,  and 
was  suspicious ; anyhow  he  did  not  come  in. 
Perhaps  the  wily  chief  was  merely  negotiating- 
in  order  to  gain  time  in  which  to  get  his  men, 
who  had  scattered  after  the  fight  on  the  3rd, 
together  again  ? 


'[_]  Salisbury. 
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155  Miles. 

DIAGRAM  SHOWING  THE  POSTS  ON  THE  LINE  OF  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Note. — The  number  of  men  at  each  post  varied  according  as 
they  were  required  for  escorts  to  convoys  moving  up  or 
down  country. 

When  the  negotiations  with  Makoni  com- 
menced I telegraphed  to  Major  Watts,  who  was 
at  Umtali,  asking  him  to  concentrate  a portion 
of  the  line  of  communication  troops  at  Fort 
Haynes  (the  diagram  above  shows  the  posts  on 
the  line  and  also  the  troops  stationed  at  them), 
and  to  go  there  himself,  in  order  to  be  present 
at  the  laying  down  of  arms,  or  to  immediately 
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proceed  against  the  chief  should  he  fail  to 
surrender. 

Although  only  just  recovering  from  an  attack 
of  fever,  Watts  promptly  carried  out  these  in- 
structions, and  by  the  26th  had  some  230  men 
concentrated  at  Fort  Haynes. 

On  the  27th  Makoni  sent  in  a message  to 
Native  Commissioner  Ross  to  say  that  he  would 
come  in  and  give  himself  up  the  next  day.  He 
did  not  do  so,  but,  as  Ross  suggested  his  being 
given  another  day,  Watts  deferred  attacking  him 
until  the  30th.  He  marched  from  Fort  Haynes 
at  1.30  a.m.  on  that  day,  taking  the  same  route 
as  my  column  had  taken  on  the  3rd.  His 
march,  the  occupation  of  the  kraal,  the  block- 
ading of  the  caves,  and  the  subsequent  capture 
of  Makoni  are  graphically  described  by  him  in 
Colonel  Plumer’s  book,  With  an  Irregular  Corps 
in  Matabeleland  (Watts  belonged  to  Plumer’s 
corps,  and  some  of  the  men  of  it  were  with  him 
at  Makoni’s),  and  I do  not  therefore  propose  to 
go  into  details. 

He  occupied  the  kraal  at  daylight  without 
opposition,  but  was  fired  at  from  the  caves ; 
these  he  then  blockaded  most  effectively  until  the 
3rd  September,  when  Makoni  was  either  caught 
on  coming  to  the  mouth  of  a cave,  or  gave 
himself  up.  I have  heard  two  accounts  of  the 
circumstances  from  the  few  who  actually  saw 
Makoni  brought  out  of  the  caves. 

Having  got  Makoni,  the  next  thing  was  what 
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to  do  with  him?  Watts  intended  to  send  him 
to  Umtali  under  strong  escort,  but  on  Ross 
representing  strongly  that  this  would  entail  the 
risk  of  a rescue,  he  decided  to  try  him  by 
a Field  General  Court  Martial  for  “ armed  re- 
bellion.” The  Court,  composed  of  both  imperial 
and  local  officers,  found  Makoni  guilty,  and 
sentenced  him  to  death.  Watts  then  telegraphed 
to  the  High  Commissioner  to  confirm  the 
sentence.  There  being  no  telegraph  office  at 
Fort  Haynes  this  message  had  to  be  sent  by 
native  runners  to  Umtali,  and  an  answer  would 
necessarily  be  some  days  in  coming. 

The  night  after  the  Court  had  sat,  Makoni’s 
son  and  two  of  his  principal  Indunas  (chiefs), 
who  were  also  prisoners,  escaped  ; this,  coupled 
with  the  representations  of  Ross,  made  Watts 
decide  to  confirm  the  sentence  himself,  and 
Makoni  was  shot  in  his  kraal  on  the  morning 
of  the  4th. 

This  prompt  method  of  dealing  with  a rebel 
was  hailed  with  delight  by  the  inhabitants  all 
over  Mashonaland,  and  in  one  way  at  any  rate 
it  did  good,  by  causing  Umtassa,  and  other  local 
chiefs,  who  were  still  “ sitting  on  the  fence,”  to 
come  in  and  offer  to  provide  carriers,  etc.  In 
another  way,  by  making  other  chiefs  who  were 
thinking  of  coming  in  afraid  to  do  so,  it  may 
have  done  harm. 

Makoni  was,  for  a Mashona,  in  many  ways 
a fine  fellow.  His  argument  was,  “It  is  all 
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very  well  to  call  me  a rebel,  but  the  country 
belonged  to  me  and  my  forefathers  long  before 
you  came  here.”  He,  I am  told  by  an  eye- 
witness, died  most  bravely.  Just  before  the 
order  was  given  to  the  firing  party  to  fire,  he 
said  to  one  of  his  Indunas,  who  was  standing 
by,  “ When  I am  dead  you  will  see  that  I am 
properly  buried  ” ; the  man,  from  fright,  or  some 
other  cause,  did  not  answer.  Makoni  then  said, 
“Ah!  when  I was  your  chief  you  jumped  at  my 
smallest  word,  now  you  will  not  answer ; may 
the  curse  of  the  gods  rest  on  you  for  ever  if 
you  do  not  see  me  properly  buried,”- — or  words 
to  that  effect. 

While  these  events  had  been  taking  place  on 
the  line  of  communications,  we  at  Salisbury  had 
not  been  idle. 

Part  III.,  Appendix  C,  shows  the  patrols  sent 
out  after  our  arrival  at  Salisbury,  and  of  these 
Nos.  1 to  10  went  during  this  time.  Of  this 
ten,  some  two  or  three  deserve  notice.  No.  2 
was  led  into  a nasty  defile  by  its  guides  and 
was  then  suddenly  attacked.  It  was  however 
extracted  with  ability  by  its  commander,  Lieut. 
St.  Aubyn,  Mounted  Infantry.  Nos.  4 and  5 
were  intended  to  be  a double-barrel  patrol,  one 
starting  south  from  Salisbury,  and  the  other 
south-east,  their  orders  being  to  strike  the 
Hunyani  River  and  work  along  it,  one  up  and 
the  other  down  till  they  met.  Owing  however 
to  the  horses  of  White’s  men  (who  were  em- 
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ployed  in  this  patrol  on  their  way  back  to 
Buluwayo)  knocking  up,  St.  Aubyn’s,  or  the 
right  barrel,  missed  fire,  in  spite  of  the  deter- 
mined attempt  he  made  to  go  on  with  his  own 
Mounted  Infantry  section  only.  In  those  two 
patrols  four  men  were  wounded. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  left  barrel  (No.  3 
patrol)  was  under  Captain  Nesbitt,  a local 
officer,  and  that  it  contained  some  imperial 
troops.  This  was  the  first  of  several  occasions 
on  which  a local  officer  commanded  a mixed 
patrol.  I did  not  consider  it  fair  that  those 
who  had  already  done  hard  and  excellent  work 
should  be  entirely  deprived  of  the  chance  of 
commanding  patrols ; and  it  would  have  led  to 
friction  to  put  local  captains  under  imperial 
subalterns.  I was  told  afterwards  that  this  view 
was  appreciated,  and  certainly  I had  no  cause 
to  regret  having  taken  it,  the  several  commands 
so  entrusted  being  carried  out  with  ability  and 
tact. 

No.  5 patrol,  under  Capt.  Sir  H.  W.  McMahon, 
Mounted  Infantry,  collected  a good  quantity  of 
grain  and  burnt  many  kraals.  At  Kaheia’s 
kraal  they  had  an  “ indaba  ” with  the  enemy, 
each  behind  his  own  covering  rock,  and  Kaheia 
sent  McMahon  a shilling  as  a peace  offering ; 
but  obstinately  refused  to  come  out  and  talk. 

It  was  during  this  patrol  that  Sergeant 
W.  B.  Colling,  of  the  Salisbury  Rifles,  was 
wounded  in  one  arm  and  in  the  other  hand : 
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the  latter  had  to  be  amputated,  and  I am  afraid 
that  the  former  will  be  permanently  disabled. 
I often  saw  this  man  in  the  hospital  afterwards, 
and  he  was  invariably  most  cheerful  and  plucky. 

The  7th  patrol  on  the  list  is  Major  (at 
my  request  he  had  been  granted  local  rank) 
Jenner’s  to  Umtegeza’s,  of  which  more  anon. 
The  10th  is  of  course  Watts’  to  Makoni’s,  which 
has  just  been  described. 

On  the  19th  (August),  Major  Hoste’s  patrol 
(No.  26,  Part  I.,  Appendix  C),  referred  to  on 
page  126,  returned  to  Salisbury,  having  had 
four  days,  fighting  in  the  Mazoe  district,  where 
they  burnt  some  twenty  kraals  and  established  a 
fort.  They  had  two  white  men  wounded,  one  of 
these  being,  much  to  everyone’s  sorrow,  Captain 
F.  K.  Montgomery,  Rhodesia  Horse.  This 
officer,  who  had  already  greatly  distinguished 
himself  by  his  pluck  and  dash,  received  a very 
nasty  wound  in  the  head  from  a shot  fired 
from  a cave  which  he  was  close  to.  The  day 
before  he  had  had  his  hat  knocked  off  by  a 
bullet  under  similar  circumstances,  and  when  he 
received  this  wound,  the  only  remark  he  made, 
was,  “What  a d — — d big  head  I must  have.” 
It  was  with  difficulty,  and  with  considerable 
danger  to  themselves,  that  Major  Hoste  and 
others  got  Captain  Montgomery  out  of  the  line 
of  fire  of  the  cave  from  which  he  was  hit. 

It  was  about  this  time  (20th  to  25th  August) 
that  Mr.  H.  Wilson  Fox,  then  public  prosecutor 
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(now  I believe  Attorney  General  for  Rhodesia), 
took  over,  at  the  request  of  Judge  Vintcent, 
charge  of  the  supply  and  transport  arrangements 
on  behalf  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company, 
and  a precious  good  job  it  was  for  every  one, 
especially  for  the  local  troops  and  the  population, 
that  he  did  so.  This  gentleman  speedily  dis- 
covered that  the  food  supply  of  Salisbury  was  in 
a worse  state  than  was  expected,  and  that  the 
flour  and  biscuit  would  be  finished  by  the  29th, 
and  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  write  me  a letter 
asking  if  we  could  hand  over,  for  the  use  of  the 
town,  a certain  amount  of  the  flour  and  biscuit 
which  formed  part  of  the  sixty  days’  rations  we 
had  brought  up.  We  could  not  give  him  all  he 
asked  for,  but  were  bound  to  help,  and  so  gave 
him  half  of  our  supply.  This  reduced  the  im- 
perial troops  to  ten  days’  rations,  and  thus,  though 
the  loan  was  subsequently  repaid,  made  it  imposs- 
ible for  any  lengthy  patrols,  like  that  to  Hartley 
for  instance,  to  be  undertaken  for  the  present. 
The  first  up-coming  convoy  of  food  stuffs  was  not 
expected  to  arrive  before  the  7th  September, 
about  which  time  it  did  reach  Salisbury  ; we  were 
then  pretty  short,  and  its  contents  did  not  go  far. 
Other  convoys  followed  at  intervals,  but  all 
through  September  we  lived  from  hand  to  mouth, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  first  week  in  October 
that  the  receipts  had  gained  sufficiently  on  the 
issues  to  enable  Mr.  Fox  to  give  me  the  three 
weeks’  rations  (I  did  not  consider  it  advisable  to 
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start  with  less  than  this,  and  would  rather  have 
had  a month’s  supply)  for  the  400  odd  men,  with 
which  I was  all  the  time  anxious  to  start  for 
Hartley. 

Mr.  Fox  and  I had  many  pleasant  talks  over 
this  unpleasant  subject,  shortness  of  food. 

Grain  for  the  animals  there  was  none,  beyond 
the  small  amount  (the  natives  had  either  hidden 
or  used  it  nearly  all)  which  patrols  occasionally 
brought  in.  What  made  this  worse  was  the  fact 
that,  it  being  nearly  the  end  of  the  dry  season, 
the  grass  was  all  withered  and  burnt  up.  The 
way  the  horses  and  mules  worked  under  these 
conditions  was  wonderful. 

Not  only  had  immediate  wants  in  the  food  way 
to  be  supplied,  but  it  was  necessary  to  get  up  to 
Salisbury,  and  also  into  the  outlying  stations,  a 
sufficient  stock  to  tide  over  the  rainy  season  ; 
during  which  it  is  not  usually  possible  to  “ ride 
transport,”  especially  with  mules,  and  there  were 
no  oxen  left,  except  a few  weak  “salted”  ( i.e . 
have  had,  and  recovered  from,  the  rinderpest) 
spans. 

Mr.  Fox  worked  out  the  amount  required  to  be 
six  hundred  tons,  and  he  promptly  set  to  work  to 
get  it,  and  the  transport  to  distribute  it,  into  the 
country.  Some  rain  might  be  expected  in 
November,  and  to  be  safe  all  the  stuff  should  be 
on  the  high  veldt,  i.e.  west  of  the  Devil’s  Pass, 
by  the  middle  of  December.  To  do  this  both 
energy  and  money  were  required,  and  they  were 
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supplied  without  stint,  the  former  by  Mr.  Fox, 
and  the  latter  by  the  company,  and  to  his 
judicious  application  of  both  must  be  attributed 
the  fact  that  the  work  was  done  and  the  people 
fed. 

One  cannot  help  thinking  that,  in  many  ways, 
the  people  in  the  British  South  Africa  Company’s 
territory  are  lucky.  If  short  of  food  they  were 
fed,  if  their  farms  or  stores  were  raided  by 
Mashonas,  their  claims  for  compensation  (some 
times  largely  in  excess  of  what  they  ever  pos- 
sessed !)  were  paid  with  very  little  questioning. 
If  out  of  work  and  they  soldiered,  they  were 
called  volunteers , paid  ten  shillings  per  day,  and 
clothed,  and  fed  ! 

On  the  25  th  August  the  imperial  column 
arrived  at  Salisbury  from  Marandellas,  and  they 
joined  St.  Aubyn  and  King- Harman  at  the 
Nursery  Farm. 

Jenner’s  report  was  interesting.  Since  we  left 
him,  on  the  13th,  he  had  visited  all  the  kraals 
and  farms  within  reach  of  Marandellas,  burning 
the  former,  and  collecting  oat  hay  at  the  latter. 
At  White’s  Farm,  on  the  Charter  road,  a letter 
was  found,  written  by  White  just  after  the  native 
attack  on  the  20th  June.  This  letter  stated  that 
Lieut.  Bremner  (20th  Hussars)  was  dead,  and 
that  the  writer  was  badly  wounded,  and  about  to 
die  from  loss  of  blood.  A body,  believed  to  be 
poor  Bremner’s,  was  found  and  buried  by  Watts’ 
party,  when  they  passed  the  farm  on  their  way 
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from  Charter  some  days  before  Jenner  was 
there. 

On  the  17th,  Jenner  took  Ushewekunsi’s  kraal 
without  loss,  but  after  its  capture  Mr.  J.  B.  S. 
Jolliffe,  a transport  rider,  was  unluckily  shot  dead 
from  a neighbouring  kopje.  He  had  accompanied 
the  guns  without  Jenner’s  knowledge.  Another 
instance  of  a good  man  losing  his  life  through 
going  to  a fight  on  his  own  account ! 

The  column  reached  Law’s  store  on  the  main 
road,  on  the  21st,  and  found  its  ashes  still  warm. 
This  store  had  been  all  right  when  we  passed 
it  on  the  14th. 

On  the  22nd  the  column  took  a swings  off  the 
road  into  Chiquaqua’s  country,  where  they  found 
all  the  accessible  kraals  deserted,  and  got  but 
little  grain. 

Now  that  the  imperial  troops  had  arrived  in 
Salisbury,  Major  Hoste,  and  many  other  officers 
of  the  local  forces,  who  had  originally  joined 
Beal’s  column  to  go  to  the  relief  of  Buluwayo, 
wished  to  return  to  their  several  businesses.  It 
thus  became  necessary  to  re-organize  these  forces. 
As  can  be  imagined,  and  as  was  only  natural, 
with  a force  got  together  hastily,  and  in  which 
men  who  had  a few  weeks  before  all  been  equal, 
and  were  now  of  necessity  placed  one  above  the 
other,  the  question  of  command  was  a difficult  one. 

Judge  Vintcent  kindly  gave  me  a free  hand, 
and  after  consulting  with  Major  Hoste,  Major 
Tennant,  and  other  local  officers,  I decided  to 
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divide  the  existing  local  forces  into  four  distinct 
and  independent  units,  and  to  omit  the  name 
volunteer,  but  to  retain  that  of  Rhodesia  Horse. 
These  units  were  : 

1.  The  Artillery  Troop  Rhodesia  Horse, 

under  Major  Tennant,  - some  50  strong, 

2.  The  Mounted  Troop  Rhodesia 

Horse,  under  Captain  Daly,  - - „ 70  „ 

3.  The  Dismounted  Troop  Rhodesia 

Horse,  under  Captain  Newman,  - ,,  50  „ 

4.  The  Salisbury  Rifles,  under  Captain 

Nesbitt, „ 1 15  „ 

285 

What  had  been  called  the  Salisbury  Artillery 
was  merged  into  the  Artillery  Troop,  Rhodesia 
Horse,  while  the  corps  now  called  the  Salisbury 
Rifles  was  the  old  Salisbury  Garrison  under  a 
new  name,  which  the  men  preferred,  and  it  was 
time  it  had  one  ; for,  as  its  members  only  “ signed 
on  ” to  garrison  Salisbury,  some  of  them  had 
refused  to  go  outside  the  town  ! 

Nearly  all  the  old  officers  and  men,  who  had 
not  businesses  to  attend  to,  joined  one  or  other 
of  the  above  corps.  The  conditions  were  that 
they  were  to  serve  the  British  South  Africa 
Company,  in  any  part  of  Rhodesia,  for  a period 
of  three  months  (this  was  in  most  cases  afterwards 
extended  to  31st  March,  1897). 

The  pay  was  to  be  the  same  as  before,  i.e.  the 
privates  received  10/-  per  day,  and  other  ranks 
in  proportion,  while  all  were  clothed  and  rationed. 
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Each  of  these  four  units  soon  acquired,  to  a 
certain  extent,  esprit  de  corps , and  all  did  excellent 
work.  The  division  lessened  the  risk  of  friction, 
increased  the  efficiency,  and  gave  four  officers 
chances  of  commanding  instead  of  one.  In 
addition  to  the  above  was  the  Natal  Troop, 
already  mentioned  on  page  124.  This  troop  was 
now  under  Captain  Taylor. 

Towards  the  end  of  August  reports  were 
received  from  Charter  and  Victoria,  that  the 
Zinjanja  natives,  who  had  remained  friendly, 
were  willing  to  co-operate  with  the  whites  against 
Umtegeza.  Colonel  Paget,  with  some  of  the  7th 
Hussars,  was  at  this  time  in  the  vicinity  of 
Victoria,  and,  being  unable  on  account  of  short- 
ness of  rations,  to  move  any  of  the  Mashonaland 
Force  so  far  from  Salisbury,  I,  in  reporting 
by  wire  to  Sir  Frederick  Carrington  about  the 
Zinjanjas,  suggested  that  perhaps  Colonel  Paget’s 
force  might  co-operate  with  them  and  the  Charter 
Garrison  against  Umtegeza.  However,  by  the 
time  this  suggestion  reached  Sir  Frederick, 
Colonel  Paget  had  moved  away  from  Victoria, 
and  the  General  then  telegraphed  to  me  to 
arrange  the  attack  at  once. 

Under  our  hand-to-mouth  circumstances  this 
at  first  appeared  rather  a stumper.  Salisbury  to 
Charter  is  65  miles,  and  portions  of  the  road  are 
heavy ; with  our  grass-fed  mules  it  would  take  six 
days  to  get  there.  Umtegeza’s  is  thirty  miles 
beyond  Charter,  say  nine  days  from  Salisbury. 
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We  could  not  afford  to  give  the  150  men  I pro- 
posed to  send  more  than  ten  to  twelve  days’ 
rations,  thus  their  supplies  would  be  nearly 
finished  by  the  time  they  arrived  on  their  battle- 
ground. Charter  had  just  telegraphed  to  say 
that  it  only  had  five  days’  supplies,  so  that,  even 
if  it  went  on  half  rations,  it  would  be  more 
likely  to  ask  for  than  to  give  help. 

On  receiving  the  General’s  order  I went  to  talk 
over  ways  and  means  with  Fox,  and  finally 
decided  on  the  following  : 

Jenner,  with  the  Rifle  company  Mounted 
Infantry,  Honey’s  Scouts,  and  one  seven-pounder, 
to  start  for  Charter,  via  Marandellas,  on  Septem- 
ber 1 st,  with  just  sufficient  rations  to  take  him 
to  the  latter  place  ; there  he  would  meet  one  of 
Fox’s  up-coming  food  convoys,  draw  three  weeks’ 
rations  from  it  for  the  whole  of  his  force,  and 
some  for  Charter,  and  then  take  the  Marandellas- 
Charter  road  (40  miles).  To  provide  for  Charter’s 
immediate  wants  I sent  the  Natal  Troop,  which 
was  to  form  part  of  Jenner’s  force,  direct  to 
Charter  with  what  food  Fox  could  spare.  This 
arrangement  would  cause  the  attack  on  Umtegeza 
to  come  off  a good  deal  sooner  than  if  we  waited 
for  the  food  to  arrive  in  Salisbury  and  then  sent 
the  troops  off. 

When  he  had  finished  Umtegeza’s  Jenner  was 
to  return  to  Charter,  and  move  from  there  on 
Hartley  to  co-operate  with  my  column  from 
Salisbury. 
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This  we  hoped  would  be  about  the  25th  of 
September,  but  the  food  question  again  turned 
up  and  put  it  off  ten  days. 

Jenner’s  movements  from  the  day  he  left 
Salisbury  (1st  September)  to  the  day  (10th 
October)  that  we  effected  a junction  with  him 
at  Mashangombi’s,  are  told  in  his  own  words 
in  the  next  chapter.  I will  only  say  that  he,  as 
usual,  carried  out  his  instructions  most  success- 
fully. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

UMTEGEZA’S  AND  THE  GONA  HILLS 
By  Brevet-Major  A.  V.  Jenner,  D.S.O. 

T the  end  of  August  the  civil  and  military 


^ authorities  displayed  considerable  anxiety 
to  have  a gentleman  of  the  name  of  Umtegeza 
captured,  or  otherwise  rendered  incapable  of 
doing  mischief  in  the  Charter  district. 

We  gathered  from  those  who  had  been  enter- 
tained there  that  Chateau  Unite  was  situated 
in  a charming  rural  neighbourhood,  with  south- 
west aspect  and  lovely  mountain  views.  It  stood 
high,  being  about  7000  feet  above  sea  level,  and 
consisted  of  substantial  stone-built  residential 
rocks,  containing  bed  and  sitting-rooms  and  the 
usual  offices ; undulating,  picturesque  pleasure- 
grounds  of  inexpensive  upkeep,  with  excellent 
shooting  and  fishing  in  the  vicinity — 280  miles 
from  a railway  station,  24  from  a post-office,  and 
72  from  a church. 

Our  future  host  did  not,  as  a rule,  send  to  meet 
his  visitors,  though  he  had  a reputation  for 
“ doing  ” them  well  when  they  got  there. 
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We  started  on  our  little  shooting  trip  appropri- 
ately enough  on  the  1st  September.  There  was 
not  enough  food  in  Salisbury  to  ration  the 
column,  so,  instead  of  going  direct  to  Umtegeza’s 
we  had  to  go  round  by  Marandellas,  where  we 
hoped  to  meet  a convoy  with  the  necessary 
supplies. 

The  column  at  first  consisted  of  one  seven- 
pounder  gun  and  detachment  Royal  Artillery  ; 
the  Rifle  company  Mounted  Infantry ; Honey’s 
Scouts. 

The  Natal  Troop  went  direct  to  Charter  to  await 
our  arrival  there,  and  we  were  afterwards  joined 
by  about  two  thousand  friendlies  from  districts 
near  Victoria. 

We  marched  to  Marandellas  along;  the  tele- 

O 

graph  line,  this  being  some  distance  from  the 
main  road  (about  ten  miles  away  from  it  at  the 
furthest  point),  our  object  being  to  collect  what 
grain  we  could  for  our  half-starved  horses  and 
mules. 

The  ammunition  for  the  seven-pounder  was 
at  a very  low  ebb,  in  fact,  we  had  so  few  shells 
that  we  could  not  think  of  using  any  till  we 
reached  Umtegeza’s.  We  collected  what  grain 
we  could  near  the  route.  A village  situated 
between  the  telegraph  line  and  the  main  road 
gave  considerable  resistance  before  it  was  burned 
and  depleted  of  grain.  It  was  here  that  Frost, 
a rifleman  belonging  to  the  3rd  battalion  60th, 
and  serving  with  the  Mounted  Infantry,  received 
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the  wound  from  which  I regret  to  say  he  sub- 
sequently died. 

On  arrival  at  Marandellas  we  found  that  the 
expected  convoy  had  not  arrived  ; but  we  had 
not  long  to  wait,  and  then  began  a great  off- 
loading and  sorting  and  rearranging  and  re- 
loading of  stores. 

There  was  a good  deal  of  difficulty  about  the 
mules  too,  but  we  managed  to  make  a start  the 
next  morning  and  very  glad  we  were. 

The  road  between  Marandellas  and  Charter 
was  not  quite  so  well  watered  in  some  parts  as 
most  of  the  roads,  and  the  grass  was  very  ex- 
tensively burnt ; we  then  had  finished  all  our 
“ collected  ” grain,  and  the  horses  and  mules 
were  very  weak  in  consequence. 

When  we  arrived  at  Charter  we  found  the 
Natal  Troop,  but  nothing  much  else. 

Charter  had  the  appearance  of  a gipsy  en- 
campment, just  before  being  told  to  move  on 
by  the  local  police.  This  surprised  us  a good 
deal  as  Charter  is  at  the  junction  of  several 
important  highways,  and,  from  every  point  of 
view,  the  land  round  there  ought  to  be  well 
worth  investing  in  for  farm  purposes. 

It  possessed  a telegraph  office,  in  which  I 
passed  many  hours  in  mutual  recrimination  (by 
telegraph)  with  the  civil  officer  at  Salisbury, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  every  available 
and  other  waggon  was  free  to  carry  supplies  to 
Salisbury. 
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The  inadequacy  of  the  transport  was  a con- 
stant trouble.  The  oxen  had  nearly  all  died 
from  rinderpest  and  there  were  not  enough 
mules  for  the  job.  This  led  to  endless  difficulty 
and  most  seriously  hampered  all  operations. 

Instead  of  being  able  to  have  quick  moving 
parties  always  travelling  from  five  to  ten  miles 
away  from  and  parallel  to  the  waggons,  the 
horses  were  scarcely  able  to  crawl  along  the 
very  shortest  marches. 

There  was  plenty  of  grain  at  various  points 
on  the  railway,  but  there  were  not  enough  mules 
to  bring  it  up.  The  grass  was  burnt,  as  it 
always  is  at  that  time  of  year  ; consequently  the 
horses  and  mules  would  have  frequently  died  if 
they  had  not  been  constantly  “saved.” 

The  arrangements  were  completed  by  midday 
on  Sunday  13th,  and  we  made  a start  to  the 
south  that  afternoon. 

Mr.  Taylor,  the  Native  Commissioner  of  the 
district,  accompanied  the  column,  and  his  services 
were  most  valuable.  He  had  not  been  in  the 
district  long,  but  the  information  he  had  obtained 
was  extremely  accurate,  and  he  devoted  himself 
to  helping  us  in  every  way.  He  had  consider- 
able influence  over  the  natives  that  he  was  in 
touch  with,  and  this  doubtless  accounted  to  a 
great  extent  for  his  information  being  so  correct. 

We  bivouacked  on  the  night  of  the  14th  at 
“Shaw’s,”  and  left  the  road  there  at  five  a.m.  on 
the  15th  and  made  for  Umtegeza’s. 
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It  was  a little  difficult  to  find,  as  we  got  into 
a hilly  country,  and  our  guide  had  not  actually 
been  to  the  kraal,  though  he  knew  its  where- 
abouts pretty  accurately.  It  turned  out  to  be, 
like  all  the  kraals  that  were  held,  a very  strong 
natural  position  honeycombed  with  caves. 

There  was  a river  running  through  the  valley, 
between  the  hill  on  which  the  kraal  was  and  the 
hill  over  which  we  approached  ; and  there  was 
a great  array  of  caves  down  to  the  water’s 
edge. 

The  question  was,  How  to  extract  Umtegeza? 

There  was  as  usual  plenty  of  firing  on  both 
sides,  and  then  it  was  decided  to  inform  the 
gentleman  that  we  had  taken  our  little  trip 
entirely  on  his  behalf  and  request  him  to  walk 
out. 

Mr.  Taylor  had,  with  great  foresight,  brought 
a most  intelligent  native  with  him — a relation  of 
Umtegeza’s — and  to  this  man  was  entrusted  the 
duty  of  conveying  our  invitation  for  “Unite’s” 
personal  attendance. 

So  the  “ cease  fire  ” was  sounded,  and  the  two 
sides  conformed  as  if  they  had  been  trained  by  a 
steady  course  of  Aldershot  field  days. 

The  “ niggers  ” emerged  from  their  holes  and 
sat  about  on  the  rocks,  in  more  or  less  elegant 
attitudes,  and  Unite  sent  to  say  that  he  regretted 
his  inability  to  accept  our  kind  invitation,  but  he 
feared  that  it  might  seriously  affect  his  health,  in 
fact,  shorten  his  life,  if  he  complied. 
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He  sent  us  out  a present  of  cattle  and  gave  our 
messenger  a handsome  tip  of  two  sovereigns. 

We  replied  with  a promise  that  he  should  not 
be  killed,  and  he  then  came  out  and  gave  himself 

up- 

His  young  men  did  not  follow  the  excellent 
example  of  their  chief,  so  they  were  told  that  we 
should  proceed  to  business,  burn  their  kraal,  and 
kill  a good  many  more  of  them.  The  “com- 
mence fire  ” sounded,  they  went  back  into  their 
holes,  and  the  field  day  went  on.  The  result  was 
that  the  kraal  was  absolutely  destroyed,  and 
every  particle  of  grain  from  it  and  the  surround- 
ing kraals  was  carried  away  or  spoilt.  A good 
few  prisoners  were  taken,  and  those  that  were 
not  killed  or  taken  prisoner  cleared  away  in  the 
night.  These  last  were  of  course  the  largest 
number,  as  was  always  the  case  unless  the  kraal 
itself  should  be  of  a sort  easily  sat  round. 

The  friendlies  were  of  great  service,  especially 
in  discovering  and  carrying  off  or  destroying  the 
grain.  They  knew  exactly  where  to  look,  and 
their  large  numbers  saved  an  infinity  of  labour. 
Old  Umte  was  most  good-natured,  and  very 
anxious  to  dispense  with  his  guard  of  honour  ; but 
we  would  not  hear  of  that,  as  we  should  have 
been  so  sorry  had  his  visit  been  brought  to  an 
abrupt  conclusion. 

He  accompanied  us  throughout  the  trip  and 
was  sometimes  most  entertaining.  He  broke  into 
song  one  night  quite  late.  I don’t  exactly  know 
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what  the  song  was,  but  fancy  it  must  have  been  a 
Mashona  rendering  of  the  “ Lost  Chord” — at  any 
rate  he  never  completed  it.  Eventually  he  went 
into  Salisbury  and  was  handed  over  to  the  civil 
authorities. 

After  leaving  Umtegeza’s  kraal  we  made  a tour 
through  his  district,  visiting  the  likeliest  places, 
viz.,  Zabi,  Gona,  and  Mzimilima’s. 

At  Zabi  the  friendlies  had  a fight  “ on  their 
own  ” whilst  we  were  reconnoitring  the  hills. 
They  were  most  successful,  and  captured  fifty 
head  of  cattle.  The  natives  deserted  the  place 
that  night. 

Gona  was  on  a range  of  steep  hills  which  ex- 
tended for  several  miles,  and  we  stayed  there  for 
a few  days,  fighting  each  day  until  we  finally 
cleared  them  out,  and  destroyed  their  villages  and 
carried  off  the  grain. 

From  there  we  marched  to  Mzimilima’s,  an- 
other very  strong  place,  but  by  this  time  the 
natives  in  the  district  had  tired  of  the  game  and 
they  left  this  last  stronghold  before  we  arrived. 

We  got  a fair  bag  of  grain  and  cattle  there, 
which  was  some  compensation  for  a very  long 
and  very  hot  day’s  ride. 

We  then  returned  to  Charter,  reaching  there 
on  the  25th  September.  Our  casualties  on  this 
expedition  were  one  rifleman  and  five  friendlies 
killed ; Captain  Taylor,  commanding  the  Natal 
Troop,  one  man  of  Natal  Troop,  and  three 
friendlies  wounded.  Arrived  at  Charter  we  at 
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once  set  about  making  arrangements  for  co-oper- 
atinof  with  Colonel  Alderson’s  column  against 
the  rebels  in  the  Hartley  Hills,  and  we  left 
Charter  on  the  6th  October  to  join  hands  with 
him.  The  friendlies  had  left  us  a short  time 
before,  and  there  was  some  difficulty  in  getting 
any  one  who  knew  the  country  to  act  as  guide. 

We  travelled  through  a very  nice  country, 
some  of  it  swarming  with  game  ; but  our  guide 
lost  his  bearings  somewhat,  and  one  evening  it 
took  us  a very  long  time  to  find  water. 

The  next  morning  we  came  on  the  road  near 
the  Beatrice  Mine,  which  was  a good  deal  north 
of  the  line  we  had  intended  to  take  ; but  as  there 
were  said  to  be  kraals  on  this  road,  and  not  on 
the  other,  it  was  perhaps  just  as  well,  as  it  was 
useful  and  interesting  to  find  out  if  the  natives 
were  living  in  them. 

The  Beatrice  Mine  did  not  appear  to  have 
been  visited  by  the  natives  for  a long  time, 
probably  not  since  they  murdered  the  whites  who 
were  living  there  about  the  middle  of  June.  It 
had  open  country  all  round  it,  and  had  they  not 
been  killed  in  the  most  treacherous  manner,  they 
would  probably  have  been  able  to  hold  out  until 
relieved  from  Salisbury. 

We  outspanned  rather  late  for  the  midday 
halt,  at  the  Beatrice  Mine,  and  went  on  about 
eight  miles  further  that  evening. 

The  following  day,  the  9th  October,  we 
started  early  and  in  about  three  miles  came 
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to  M’Slopa’s  kraal.  This  was  being  strongly 
rebuilt  and  fortified,  but  was  not  held.  It  took 
us  some  little  time  to  collect  the  grain  and 
destroy  the  new  huts,  and  as  much  of  the 
fortifications  as  possible.  We  went  on  again 
about  two  o’clock  and  found  another  deserted 
kraal  on  the  road,  and  our  advanced  guard 
reached  the  drift  on  the  Umfuli  River  about 
half-past  four  in  the  afternoon.  The  drift  was 
commanded  by  several  hills,  on  three  of  which 
there  were  kraals. 

The  moment  the  Scouts  drew  near  the  river, 
they  were  fired  at  from  the  high  ground,  so  we 
dismounted,  and  leaving  the  horses  in  the  open 
country  with  a small  guard,  we  crossed  the 
river  and  took  the  high  ground  nearest  to  us 
on  that  side.  We  then  had  a good  deal  of 
running  about,  as  there  were  a succession  of 
good  positions  for  the  enemy  on  the  various 
bush-covered  hills  round  the  drift. 

The  river  has  two  beds  here  which  join  near 
the  drift,  and  in  crossing  these  to  attack  the 
positions,  we  discovered  them  to  be  marvellously 
roug-h  walking. 

o o 

The  natives  who  had  retired  before  us  into 
the  kraals,  began  to  stream  out  on  our  approach, 
and  run  off  towards  Mashangombi’s ; I suppose 
they  did  not  consider  the  caves  here  held  enough 
of  them,  and  the  accurate  volleys  must  have 
been  discomposing.  A few  good  shots  remained 
behind  till  the  last  moment  in  both  kraals.  It 
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was  getting  late  and  there  would  not  have 
been  time  to  assault  each  kraal  in  succession, 
so  we  split  up  and  went  for  them  separately, 
and  completely  cleared  them  out. 

It  was  in  assaulting-  one  of  these  kraals 
that  Eustace,  of  the  4th  battalion  60th  Rifles, 
serving  with  the  Rifle  company  Mounted  In- 
fantry, to  our  very  great  regret,  received  a 
severe  wound  in  the  foot. 

We  bivouacked  that  night  close  by,  burnt  the 
remaining  kraal  the  next  morning  (October  10th), 
and  went  thoroughly  over  the  hills,  but  there 
were  no  natives  left  anywhere  there.  We  then 
brought  the  waggons  across  the  drift,  marched 
through  about  two  miles  of  high  rocky  hills,  and 
joined  Colonel  Alderson’s  column  at  Mashan- 
gombi’s  kraal,  shortly  before  eleven  o’clock. 


CHAPTER  X 

SIMBANOOTA’S,  AND  AN  ABORTIVE  “INDABA” 


N September  8th,  a mixed  patrol  (No.  13, 


Part  III.,  Appendix  C),  under  Major 
Tennant,  Artillery  Troop,  Rhodesia  Horse, 
started  for  Simbanoota’s  kraal,  on  the  Ruya 
River.  On  the  9th,  this  officer  sent  in  to  say 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  tinned  meat  issued 
to  him  was  bad.  A fresh  supply  had  to  be 
sent  out,  and  this  of  course  accentuated  the 
food  question.  A good  deal  of  the  tinned  meat 
we  were  now  using  had,  I believe,  been  in 
Salisbury  several  years,  some  people  said  since 
the  pioneers  came  up  in  ’91  ; others  since  the 
first  Matabele  war  in  ’93  ; anyhow,  none  of  it  was 
very  good.  Major  Tennant  found  Simbanoota’s 
rather  a hard  nut  to  crack,  and,  although  he 
took  part  of  it  on  the  10th,  he  sent  in  that 
evening  to  ask  for  reinforcements  and  I then 
sent  him  out  25  men  of  the  Mounted  Troop, 
Rhodesia  Horse,  and  the  same  number  of  the 
Salisbury  Rifles.  On  the  12th,  I started  at 
daybreak  with  Nicholls  and  F.  Wilson  Fox 
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(brother  to  H.  Wilson  Fox).  I had  made  the 
latter  my  2nd  galloper,  vice  young  Godley,  who 
had  gone  to  the  supply  department  in  Salisbury, 
to  visit  the  patrol  and  have  a look  at  Simbanoota’s. 
On  the  way  we  met  the  ambulance  bringing  in 
Corporal  Creswick,  Rhodesia  Horse,  who  had 
been  wounded  by  a slug  in  the  stomach  while 
breaking  through  a stockade. 

On  the  same  day,  Lieut.  P.  Coode,  West 
Riding  regiment,  had  been  hit  in  the  calf  of 
the  leg,  after  he  had  led  his  men  into  the  kraal, 
and  a native  boy  had  been  mortally  wounded. 
This  poor  boy,  who  was  Roach’s  servant,  was 
hit  right  through  the  stomach  ; in  spite  of  this 
he  went  back  and  brought  in  Roach’s  rifle, 
which  he  had  dropped  when  hit ; he  died  in 
great  agony  the  same  evening  : the  other  boys 
buried  him,  and  not  only  him,  but  also  all 
Roach’s  horse  brushes,  etc.,  with  him.  This 
boy  was  quite  a character,  and  had  caused  us 
much  amusement  on  the  march  up  country. 
Roach  would  say,  “ I say,  John,  where  is  my 
horse’s  nose  bag,  I must  have  one  ” ; the  next 
day  some  one  would  be  short  of  a nose  bag, 
but  Roach’s  horse  had  one.  Again  it  would  be, 
“John,  my  rug  is  gone,  m2ist  have  a rug,”  and 
sure  enough  his  horse  would  be  comfortably 
rugged  up  the  next  morning,  and  someone  else’s 
would  be  shivering.  When  the  owners  of  these 
articles  complained  to  Roach,  as  they  sometimes 
did,  “John”  would  be  had  out  by  Roach,  and 
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threatened  with  the  biggest  licking  he  ever  had 
if  it  “occurred  again”:  it  did  occur  again,  but 
I can’t  say  I ever  saw  “John”  get  his  licking. 
He  was  indeed  a good  active  service  servant  to 


“JOHN.” 


his  master,  and  Roach  was  quite  down  on  his 
luck  at  his  death.  YVe  found  Tennant  thinking 
of  starting  to  visit  some  kraals  down  the  Ruya, 
but  I suggested  that  it  would  be  as  well  to 
complete  the  work  at  Simbanoota's  first.  So 
there  we  went. 

The  kraal  is  situated  among  a mass  of  huge 
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granite  boulders  and  thick  bush,  on  the  Ruya 
River,  and  has  water  on  three  sides  of  it,  while 
a small  stream  runs  through  the  middle,  dividing 
it  into  two  parts.  The  whole  kraal  is  built  on 
solid  rock,  on  which  stand  large  granite  boulders 
that  lend  themselves  admirably  to  the  jack-in- 
the-box  sort  of  fig-htincr  that  the  Mashona  loves. 
The  portion  nearest  the  Ruya  was  that  taken 
on  the  10th. 

When  we  arrived  on  the  river  bank  opposite 
to  the  kraal,  there  were  no  signs  of  the  enemy, 
and  a shell  or  two  fired,  and  the  shouting  of 
the  Native  Contingent,  failed  to  produce  a sound 
from  it  beyond  the  barking  of  a dog.  The 
Salisbury  Rifles,  now  commanded  by  Captain 
E.  Finucane,  and  Pilson’s  section  of  the  Irish 
company  Mounted  Infantry,  then  crossed  the 
river  and  advanced  on  the  kraal.  Major  Tennant, 
Nicholls,  Fox,  and  I,  followed  them ; we  had 
just  crossed  the  river  and  were  beginning  to 
think  that  the  kraal  had  been  deserted,  when 
“boom  ” went  a family  gun  from  the  second  part 
of  it.  “Ah!  there  they  are,”  said  Tennant,  and 
went  ahead  to  join  his  men.  Although  we 
(Nicholls,  Fox,  and  myself)  were  merely  spec- 
tators, for  I did  not  in  any  way  interfere  with 
Tennant’s  command  of  the  patrol;  having  come 
so  far  we  were  bound  to  go  on,  and  soon  were 
in  the  first  portion  of  the  kraal.  Here  things 
were  pretty  warm,  as  bullets  and  pot  legs  were 
singing  about  in  all  directions,  and  I heard  one, 
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which  had  evidently  been  fired  out  of  a cave 
straight  up  into  the  air,  fall  “ fut,”  into  the  ground 
behind  us.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was 
difficult  to  tell  where  one  was  safe,  so  we  joined 
PilsoiVs  men  behind  a low  stone  wall.  Here  we 
found  the  body  of  poor  Johnson  of  the  Salisbury 
Rides,  who  had  just  been  shot  through  the  chest 
and  killed.  He  had  been  caught  by  a trap  in  the 
shape  ol  a goat  tied  up  in  front  of  a concealed 
loop  hole.  Poor  chap ! his  troubles  were  over, 
and  as  one  watched  the  colour  dying  out  of  his 
hands  and  face,  and  gave  orders  for  the  latter 
to  be  covered  over,  it  was  impossible  not  to 
think  “who  next?”  It  is  far  better  to  be  an 
actor  than  a spectator  when  there  are  bullets 
in  the  guns.  A little  later  on  I had  a near  cm 
of  being  laid  out  by  the  side  of  poor  Johnson. 
I was  looking-  over  the  wall,  admiring  the  cool 
way  in  which  Pilson  was  handling  his  men,  behind 
another  wall,  a little  way  in  front,  when  “smack!” 
came  something  against  the  stone  under  my  chin, 
and  at  the  same  instant  I found  there  was  blood 
on  my  cheek.  A bullet,  fired  from  a cave  behind 
some  bushes  about  20  yards  off,  had  apparently 
hit  the  stone,  and  then  it,  or  a piece  of  it,  had 
grazed  my  cheek.  I was  pretty  quick  in  bobbing 
down  behind  that  wall ! and  very  cautious  how 
I looked  over  it  in  future.  While  I abused 
myself  for  being  such  a fool  as  to  play  spectator 
at  such  an  ungentlemanly  game. 

The  worst  part  was  that,  having  got  into  the 
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middle  of  it,  we  could  not  in  common  decency 
leave  till  it  was  over. 

Gradually  Tennant  worked  his  men  up  to  the 
kraal,  and  presently  they  rushed  the  last  wall 
and  were  on  the  top  of  the  rock  underneath 
which  were  the  few  remaining  defenders.  Now 
began  a fight  very  much  like  that  between  people 
on  the  roof  of  a house  and  those  inside,  the  one 
firing  up  the  chimney,  the  other  down;  jumpy 
work,  as  neither  could  tell  when  the  other  was 
going  to  fire.  In  this  fighting  Mr.  Colin  Harding, 
who  had  just  come  up  to  Salisbury,  and  who 
is  now  an  Inspector  in  the  British  South  Africa 
Company’s  police,  particularly  distinguished  him- 
self, and  paid  no  more  attention  to  the  Mashona 
bullets  than  if  they  were  snowballs. 

I also  admired  the  way  in  which  Captain 
Finucane  took  the  Salisbury  Rifles  into  the  kraal, 
“Come  on,  ye  lazy  beggars  : I’ll  make  ye  smell 
powder ! ” 

This  would  not  quite  do  at  Aldershot  now-a- 
days  perhaps,  but  it  was  effective,  and  he  certainly 
led  them  where  they  had  every  chance  of  doing 
what  he  promised.  With  such  men  to  lead  the 
fighting,  it  was  small  wonder  that  the  fire  of  the 
defenders  was  soon  silenced,  and  that  there  was 
nothing  more  for  us  to  see,  and  for  me  to  do,  but 
congratulate  Major  Tennant  on  the  way  he  had 
handled  his  men  ; so,  leaving  a party  to  demolish 
the  kraal,  we  returned  to  his  laager,  and  thence 
rode  back  into  Salisbury. 
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That  night  I had  the  honour  of  attending 
the  Pioneers’  smoking  concert  (those  men  who 
trekked  up  to,  and  built  Fort  Salisbury  in  1891 
meet  each  year),  and  I was  pleased  to  tell  them 
that  I had  that  day  seen  imperial  troops  and 
local  troops  fighting  side  by  side,  under,  and 
excellently  handled  by,  a Salisbury  man. 

This  announcement  was  received  with  cheers, 
and  I think  it  did  a good  deal  to  strengthen 
the  good  feeling  which  already  existed  between 
the  two  forces. 

It  was  during  the  fighting  at  Simbanoota’s 
that  “Tommy  Atkins”  was  first  heard  to  make 
answer  to  the  expression  sounding  like  “my 
way ! ” referred  to  on  page  90,  which  the 
Mashonas  used  when  a bullet  went  near  them, 
when  a shell  burst,  or  when  they  were  otherwise 

surprised.  Tommy’s  retort  was,  “No!  you 

it’s  our — — way  this  time  ! ” 

Among  the  patrols  which  went  out  in  Sep- 
tember, Nos.  14  and  15  are  worth  notice.  The 
former,  under  French,  made  the  Mazoe  Fort 
its  headquarters,  and  from  there  visited  and 
destroyed  Amanda’s  and  other  kraals,  and  pro- 
bably made  the  natives  decide  on  commencing 
the  “ indaba  ” of  which  more  hereafter.  No.  15 
patrol,  under  Pilson,  went  to  Norton’s  farm, 
where  the  murders  had  been  committed  on  the 
17th  June,  and  burnt  the  kraals  near  there, 
killing  a few  of  the  enemy,  and  collecting  some 
two  or  three  waggon  loads  of  grain. 
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On  September  21st  Judge  Vintcent,  Sir  Thos. 
Scanlan,  Mr.  Marshall  Hole,  and  myself  rode 
out  to  the  Golden  Stairs  (the  entrance  to  the 
Mazoe  Valley)  to  “indaba”  with  Chidamba, 
and  other  Mazoe  chiefs  who  had  informed 
Lieut.  Fairbairn,  commanding  the  fort,  that 
they  wanted  peace ; whether  this  was  true  or 
not  I do  not,  even  now,  in  the  least  know,  but 
if  not,  then  they  certainly  are  wonderful  actors. 
They  undoubtedly  appeared  desirous  of  peace, 
and  gave  up  on  the  spot  one  Mazwe,  who  was 
an  ex-native  policeman,  much  to  his  disgust.  It 
was  arranged  that  they  were  to  give  in  their 
arms  the  next  day,  and  the  Judge  and  Hole 
remained  at  the  fort  to  be  present,  while  Sir 
Thomas  and  I rode  back  to  Salisbury. 

Late  the  next  night  the  Judge  came  back 
very  much  disgusted ; not  a single  arm  had 
come  in  ! The  chiefs  said  their  young  men 
would  not  come  in  because  they  thought  we  had 
killed  Mazwe  and  they  wanted  first  to  see  him 
alive  ; so  the  ex-policeman  was  sent  out  under 
escort,  with  no  result,  as  far  as  the  arms  cominof 
in  was  concerned,  but  with  the  very  unfortunate 
one  for  us,  that  he  escaped  during  the  night ! He 
was  under  a guard  inside  the  fort,  tied  to  one  of 
them  in  fact,  and  yet  he  got  loose  without  dis- 
turbing this  man,  and,  evading  all  the  sentries  and 
the  outlying  piquets,  got  clean  away.  We  only 
had  the  very  poor  compensation  of  trying  the  non- 
commissioned officer  in  command  of  the  guard. 
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Unless  you  have  brick  walls  and  iron  bars  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  keep  a Mashona  prisoner, 
and  this  is  only  one  of  many  cases  of  prisoners 
escaping.  Their  hands  are  so  small  that  they 
can  slip  off  any  ordinary  sized  handcuff,  while 
with  their  teeth  and  feet  they  seem  able  to  undo 
almost  any  knot. 

After  this  incident  it  was  no  good  to  think  of 
peace  for  the  present,  and  I sent  orders  to 
McMahon  to  attack  Chidamba  and  the  others, 
sending  him  a reinforcement  at  the  same  time. 

McMahon  had  left  Salisbury  for  Mazoe  on  the 
1 8th  with  a patrol  (No.  16,  Part  III.,  Appendix 
C),  and  had  assisted  Fairbairn  in  arranging  the 
preliminaries  of  the  above  mentioned  “ indaba.” 
The  doings  of  his  patrol  and  the  result  of  his 
attack  on  the  Iron  Masque  Range  he  tells 
himself  in  the  next  chapter. 

When  the  result  of  the  indaba  was  known  in 
Salisbury,  all  of  us  “ Indabarers,”  particularly 
he  Judge  and  myself,  got  unmercifully  slated 
by  the  Rhodesia  Herald  and  the  Financial 
Times , the  two  local  papers,  who  called  us  all 
sorts  of  names,  the  least  abusive  of  which  was 
“the  peace-at-any-price  party.”  The  Nugget 
(a  cyclostile  paper),  in  particular,  was  very  rabid ; 
said  that  we  ought  to  be  tried  by  court  martial, 
and  brought  out  a cartoon  showing  the  Judge 
and  myself  in  petticoats  and  early  Victorian 
bonnets  (the  editor  was  no  doubt  even  then 
thinking  of  the  Jubilee!)  in  a supplicating  atti- 
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tude  before  a most  ferocious-looking  Mashona. 
It  was  undoubtedly  a clever  picture,  as  most  of 
the  Niigget's  were,  and  under  the  circumstances 
the  hit  was  a fair  one — as  paper  hits  go.  The 
proprietor  of  the  Niigget  was  his  own  editor, 
artist,  printer,  or  rather  cyclostile  writer,  and 
office  boy,  and  the  production  certainly  did  him 
credit,  though  the  same  could  not  always  be  said 
of  the  tone  of  his  articles. 

McMahon’s  Mazoe  patrol  was  the  last  of  the 
September  ones,  and,  looking  back  on  the  month, 
I cannot  say  that  I was  satisfied.  We  had 
certainly  hunted  the  Mashonas  about  a bit, 
burnt  their  kraals,  taken  a few  of  their  cattle, 
and  got  them  into  such  a state  of  respect  for 
our  “ impi  ” that  they  would  not  show  at  all 
in  the  open.  This  last  was  unfortunately  the 
principal  reason  that  we  did  not  seem  much 
nearer  the  end,  for  since  Makoni’s  we  had 
never  been  able  to  really  get  at  them.  So 
little  was  I pleased  with  the  results  up  to  date, 
that  in  a conversation  over  the  telegraph  wire, 
about  this  time,  with  Colonel  Baden-Powell 
(Chief  Staff  Officer  to  Sir  Frederick  Carrington), 

I told  him  somewhat  as  follows  : “ I should  like 
to  say  that  I am  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the 
way  we  are  able  to  carry  on  operations  here.  We 
have  plenty  of  men  to  go  into  any  two  or  three 
districts  at  the  same  time,  and  to  destroy  the 
kraals  in  them  and  drive  the  natives  out.  What 
in  my  opinion  is  then  required  is  to  leave  from 
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50  to  100  men  in  the  district,  according  to  its 
size  and  the  numbers  of  the  natives,  with  orders 
to  give  the  natives  no  rest  and  to  prevent  them 
sowing  their  crops.  We  have  neither  the  men, 
the  supplies,  nor  the  transport,  to  do  this  and 
still  be  in  a position  to  go  into  other  districts.” 

Colonel  Baden-Powell’s  reply  was  that  they, 
in  Matabeleland,  were  met  at  every  turn  by  the 
same  difficulties.  In  fact,  the  question  throughout 
Rhodesia,  and  I think  especially  in  Mashonaland, 
at  that  time  was  not  the  enemy  so  much  as 
supply  and  transport. 

Further,  the  time  available,  before  the  rains 
set  in  and  made  operations  difficult,  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  impossible,  was  getting- 
short,  and  with  the  rains  would  come  fever  for 
the  men,  and  horse  sickness  for  the  horses. 
Both  the  Imperial  Authorities  and  the  Company, 
especially  the  latter,  were  anxious  to  get  the 
imperial  troops  out  of  the  country  before  the 
rains,  while  Sir  Frederick  Carrington  was 
anxious  for  me  to  complete  the  circle  of  opera- 
tions round  Salisbury  before  they  came.  Thus 
time  also  came  in  very  much  as  a factor  to  be 
considered  when  making  plans. 

Now  these  three  factors — supply , transport , 
and  time,  or  rather  the  shortness  of  them — were 
all  against  us,  and  in  favour  of  the  Mashonas. 
For  generations  they  had  been  used  to  being 
periodically  raided  by  the  Matabele,  who  made 
rushes  into  the  country,  seized  all  the  women, 
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children,  and  cattle,  and  killed  all  the  men 
they  caught  in  the  open,  and  then  went  away. 
During-  these  raids  the  Mashonas  went  to  their 
caves  and  calmly  waited  till  the  clouds  rolled  by, 
knowing  that  the  Matabele,  who  rarely  made 
determined  attacks  on  the  caves,  would  not  stop 
long. 

Now  here  were  we,  through  want  of  supply , 
transport , and  time  (I  do  not  say  want  of  men, 
because  they  could  have  been  got  had  we  been 
able  to  feed  them),  playing  just  the  same  game 
as  the  Matabele,  inasmuch  as  in  only  one 
district  (the  Mazoe)  had  we  left  men  behind  us. 
The  worst  of  it  was  that  we  knew  that  this  was 
a game  which  did  not  frighten  the  Mashona 
much,  when  once  he  had  got  away  from  the 
district  we  were  in  at  the  time,  and  into  a cave 
in  some  other  one,  in  which  he  sat  and  probably 
said  to  himself : “ Oh  they  are  just  like  the 
Matabele,  here  a week  or  two,  and  then  on  they 
go.”  And  yet,  from  the  reasons  given  above, 
we  were  unable  at  this  time  to  play  a better 
game.  There  was  another  thing  which  also 
appeared  probable,  and  that  was  that  many  of 
the  kraals  that  we  were  destroying  would  shortly 
after  our  departure  be  built  up  again  and  re- 
occupied. Grass  huts  are  easily  built  and  cost 
nothing,  when  the  material  grows  on  the  spot, 
and  the  labour  is  unpaid ! The  same  also  applies 
to  stone  walls  and  stockades. 

September  having  been  unsatisfactory,  it  will  be 
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well  to  turn  over  a leaf,  and  begin  a fresh  chapter 
with  October. 

Before  doing  so  it  may  be  interesting,  and 
help  to  show  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  end  of 
the  former  month,  if  I give  some  of  the  current 
prices  then  prevailing  in  Salisbury.  I jotted 
them  down  in  my  diary  at  the  time,  and  here 
they  are  : 


Bread  (§  rice), 

2/  per 

lb. 

Flour,  - 

- 240/  „ 

bag. 

Tea, 

7/6  „ 

lb. 

Milk  (no  fresh),  - 

7/6  » 

tin. 

Butter  (no  fresh), 

7/6  „ 

tin. 

Whiskey,  - 

- 3°/ 

bottle. 

Brandy,  - 

- 40/  „ 

bottle. 

It  might  also  be  added  that,  by  way  of  help- 
ing things  along,  the  telegraph  wire  to  Charter, 
and  thence  to  Buluwayo,  was  down  for  some 
days  on  several  occasions  during  this  month. 
That  it  kept  up  so  well  as  it  did  was,  considering 
the  state  of  the  poles,  a wonder. 

On  the  last  day  of  this  month  I returned  from 
visiting  McMahons  patrol  in  the  Mazoe  Valley, 
feeling  very  much  better  for  the  four  days  out 
of  the  office  and  on  the  veldt. 

I was  pleased  to  find  that  the  half  of  the 
English  company  Mounted  Infantry  (sent  from 
Maritzburg,  where  the  English  and  the  Highland 
companies  had  been  moved)  had  arrived  in 
Salisbury,  Harland  and  Hare  being  the  officers 
with  them.  Besides  ours,  their  horses,  who  had 
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had  mealies  all  the  way  up  country,  looked  quite 
pictures,  but,  alas ! they  also  very  soon  assumed 
the  depressing  hat-stand-like  look.  I was  also 
glad  to  hear  that  poor  Evans,  whom  I had  specially 
asked  for,  as  I wanted  to  have  him  as  second  in 
command,  and  Surgeon  Captain  Hilliard,  C.M.G. 
Army  Medical  Staff  (I  had  asked  for  an  extra 
medical  officer),  had  arrived  at  Umtali. 

This  last  day  in  September  we  had  a warning, 
in  the  shape  of  a very  heavy  thunder  and  rain 
storm,  that  the  time  before  the  wet  season  came 
was  getting  short. 


CHAPTER  XI 

CLEARING  THE  GRANITE  RANGE  IN  THE 
MAZOE  VALLEY 

By  Captain  Sir  Horace  W.  McMahon,  Bart.,  D.S.O. 

N the  17th  September,  Colonel  Alderson 


Vy  gave  me  his  instructions  for  a patrol,  which 
was  to  start  the  next  morning  for  the  Mazoe 
district,  about  twenty-eight  miles  from  Salisbury, 
under  my  command.  His  orders  were  that  we 
were  to  go  to  the  Mazoe  Fort,  which  is  situated 
a few  hundred  yards  from  the  Alice  Mine,  and 
was  at  that  time  garrisoned  by  about  thirty 
Salisbury  Rifles  under  Lieut.  Fairbairn,  and, 
in  conjunction  with  the  latter,  to  try  and  arrange 
a meeting  for  Judge  Vintcent  with  some  chiefs 
who  were  reported  to  be  willing  to  surrender. 
If  we  were  successful,  Judge  Vintcent  and  the 
Colonel  would  ride  out  and  explain  to  them,  at 
whatever  place  had  been  agreed  upon,  the  terms 
upon  which  peace  could  be  made.  In  the  event 
of  our  being  unable  to  communicate  with  the 
rebels,  they  were  to  be  attacked  and  driven  from 
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their  position  without  delay.  Next  day  the 
following  troops,  which  were  to  form  the  patrol, 
started  from  Salisbury.  Two  sections  of  my 
Irish  company  Mounted  Infantry  (Royal  Irish — 
Lieut.  French,  and  Royal  Irish  Rifles — Lieut. 
King-Harman) ; the  Artillery  Troop  of  the  Rho- 
desia Horse;  one  seven-pounder — Lieut.  Ashe; 
the  Dismounted  Troop  Rhodesia  Horse — Lieut. 
Ross,  and  a detachment  of  the  Native  Contingent, 
consisting  of  Shangaans  : total,  about  150  men. 
We  halted  for  the  night  at  Forbes’  farm,  which  is 
about  half  a mile  from  the  Granite  Range,  the 
stronghold  of  Chidamba,  who  was  supposed  to  be 
the  most  influential  chief  in  the  district,  and  to 
whom  it  was  our  intention  to  try  and  explain  our 
mission. 

On  the  following  morning  we  passed  close 
under  the  Granite  Range  and  were  inspected 
by  hundreds  of  the  natives  from  the  top  of  the 
rocks,  both  sides  displaying  the  greatest  curiosity 
but  without  a shot  being  fired.  Fairbairn  met 
us  a few  miles  further  on,  and  whilst  the  column 
proceeded  to  the  fort,  he,  French,  and  myself, 
with  three  of  the  Native  Contingent,  one  of  whom 
was  to  act  as  interpreter  and  spoke  tolerably  fair 
English,  returned  to  the  Granite  Range  to  com- 
mence negotiations.  This  proved  a most  tedious 
process.  Each  day  that  we  held  communication 
with  the  niggers  our  conversation  commenced  by 
shouting  in  a sort  of  sing-song  voice  at  a distance 
of  about  half  a mile,  and  as  soon  as  the  meaning 
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of  our  message  was  grasped,  it  had  to  be  conveyed, 
even  further  back,  to  the  chiefs  before  any  answer 
could  be  obtained.  Gradually  more  confidence 
would  be  established,  and  two  or  three  would 
eventually  pluck  up  enough  courage  to  come 
down  and  talk  with  us,  but  even  then  they  insisted 
on  the  negotiations  being  carried  on  across  a 
small  stream.  It  was  also  necessary  to  leave  our 
horses  at  a distance,  as  the  natives  are  very 
nervous  about  being  pursued,  far  more  so  than  of 
being  fired  at,  this  fact  no  doubt  accounting  for 
their  sense  of  safety  when  conversing  with  us 
over  a stream  about  8 feet  wide.  One  day  we 
experienced  some  of  the  inborn  treachery  of  the 
Mashonas,  as  whilst  we  were  engaged  shouting  to 
the  top  of  the  hill,  one  of  our  black  boys  detected 
three  of  the  rebels  stalking  us  through  the  long 
grass  along  the  banks  of  the  stream.  As  soon  as 
they  saw  that  we  knew  of  their  whereabouts,  they 
made  off,  dragging  their  rifles  behind  them  ; but  as 
we  were  still  anxious  to  get  the  chiefs  down,  we 
did  not  fire  at  them.  We  waited  some  time  longer, 
but  in  the  end  had  to  give  it  up,  as  this  event 
seemed  to  have  upset  them  for  the  day. 

Next  morning  we  determined  to  explore  a 
district  about  twelve  miles  north  of  Mazoe,  where 
it  was  reported  that  the  natives  were  massing 
from  all  sides  with  a view  to  attacking  the  Mazoe 
Fort,  whilst  Fairbairn  with  a small  escort  was  to 
persevere  with  Chidamba.  We  did  this  more  in 
the  hope  of  procuring  some  food  for  our  horses 
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than  in  the  belief  that  we  should  find  any  large 
number  of  rebels.  From  this  point  of  view  we 
were  successful,  as,  having  taken  possession  of  a 
kraal  rather  larger  than  usual,  our  starving  horses 
were  treated  to  a grand  feed  of  mealies,  and 
several  sackfuls  more  were  taken  back  in  the 
waggons,  one  shot  only  being  fired  at  us  from  a 
cave  in  some  of  the  neighbouring  rocks.  This 
cave  we  were  unable  to  locate,  and  so  were  com- 
pelled to  leave  our  enemy  there  undisturbed. 
We  returned  to  the  fort  after  the  usual  midday 
halt,  the  larger  part  of  which  on  this  occasion 
had  to  be  spent  by  the  Artillery  in  repairing 
the  dissel-boom  (pole)  of  their  gun  limber,  which 
broke  on  the  way  down  from  the  kraal.  This 
operation  speaks  volumes  for  the  handiness  of 
the  Rhodesian  troopers,  as  it  was  performed 
with  the  aid  only  of  an  axe,  a branch  of  a 
tree,  and  a piece  of  raw  hide,  and  was  so 
thoroughly  successful  that  the  gun  travelled 
over  the  roughest  country  in  the  same  state  for 
the  next  fortnight  without  a hitch  of  any  kind. 
In  our  absence  Fairbairn  had  been  most  fortunate 
in  his  negotiations,  and  had  managed  to  induce 
Chidamba  and  about  half  a dozen  less  important 
chiefs  to  promise  to  meet  him  on  the  following 
morning  at  the  foot  of  the  Granite  Range,  and 
then  to  proceed  to  the  Golden  Stairs,  which  is  a 
peculiarly  rough  road,  ascending  a hill  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Mazoe  valley,  and  about  eighteen 
miles  from  Salisbury.  At  this  spot  they  were  to 
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interview  the  Great  White  Chiefs  (i.e.  Vintcent 
and  Alderson),  who  would  there  hold  a conference 
with  them.  As  the  undertakings  of  these  gentry 
are  not  always  performed  with  the  punctuality 
promised,  it  was  thought  advisable  not  to  send 
into  Salisbury  until  Fairbairn  had  actually  got 
. them  on  their  way  to  the  Golden  Stairs.  In  the 
morning,  however,  they  appeared  at  the  tryst, 
and  a message  was  at  once  sent  on  to  Colonel 
Alderson  asking  him  to  come  out  with  the  Judge 
as  soon  as  possible.  When  I arrived  at  the  top  of 
the  Stairs  I found  Fairbairn  sitting-  alone  with 
Chidamba.  On  one  side,  several  hundred  yards 
off,  was  Fairbairn’s  escort,  whilst  several  other 
chiefs  squatted  at  about  the  same  distance  on  the 
other.  On  the  hills  from  over  half  a mile  off  we 
could  see  a number  of  the  natives,  evidently 
watching  the  scene  with  interest.  From  time  to 
time  Chidamba  would  move  off  and  consult  with 
the  chiefs,  and  several  times  messages  were  sent 
by  them  to  their  people. 

Whilst  this  was  going  on  a short  but  sturdy 
young  nigger  came  up  to  us  with  a rifle,  and 
had  some  conversation  with  Fairbairn,  who  then 
explained  that  he  was  one  of  the  Chartered  Com- 
pany’s Police  who  had  deserted  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  rebellion,  and  who  was  suspected  of  being 
the  murderer  of  the  Native  Commissioner  of  the 
Mazoe  District.  This  native’s  name  was  Mazwe. 
He  approached  us  with  the  greatest  assurance, 
which  we  afterwards  attributed  to  the  fact  that. 
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owing  to  his  being  a good  shot,  and  well 
acquainted  with  white  men’s  ways,  he  had  on  his 
return  to  his  kraal  been  looked  on  by  his  people 
as  a great  warrior,  and  had  consequently  been 
sent  by  them  as  their  representative.  In  fact,  he 
was  probably  really  more  influential  than  any  of 
the  chiefs  present  on  this  occasion.  It  was  im- 
possible for  us  to  make  him  a prisoner  at  the 
moment,  as,  even  if  we  could  have  kept  him  in 
the  face  of  the  number  of  rebels  looking  on,  it 
would  at  once  have  ended  all  chance  of  our  hold- 
ing any  more  intercourse  with  the  chiefs,  and 
Judge  Vintcent  would  have  come  out  from  Salis- 
bury to  no  purpose.  We  therefore  told  him 
that  if  he  waited  he  could  be  present  at  the 
meeting,  and  could  hear  all  that  was  said,  and 
this  he  eventually  did.  After  waiting  for  about 
six  hours,  the  party  from  Salisbury  came  in  sight. 
It  included,  besides  the  Judge  and  the  Colonel 
with  his  staff  and  an  escort  of  twenty  men,  Mr. 
Hole,  resident  magistrate  at  Salisbury,  Sir 
Thomas  Scanlan,  and  Mr.  Campbell,  N.C.  In 
order  not  to  frighten  the  natives,  all  the  escort 
and  horses  were  left  at  a distance.  The  Judge, 
Colonel  Alderson,  and  Sir  T.  Scanlan,  with 
Fairbairn  and  the  black  interpreter,  then  sat 
down  on  a rock,  with  the  chiefs  and  Mazwe  on 
the  ground  in  front  of  them,  all  others  being 
excluded  from  the  proceedings,  as  it  was 
thought  that  the  chiefs  would  talk  with  greater 
freedom  and  confidence  if  they  were  allowed  to 
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converse  through  the  people  who  had  persuaded 
them  to  come,  and  whom  they  knew. 

This,  at  the  time,  gave  great  offence  to 
several  of  the  Salisburians,  who,  for  various 
reasons,  were  anxious  to  be  present,  and  who 
afterwards  found  relief  by  publishing  a few 
caustic  letters  in  the  Salisbury  papers  on  the 
subject.  The  terms  offered,  and  to  which  the 
chiefs  agreed  at  this  conference,  were  chiefly  the 
following  : That  all  arms  were  to  be  surrendered 
at  the  Mazoe  Fort  the  next  day.  That  in  future 
the  natives  were  to  live  in  the  places  selected  for 
them  by  the  Chartered  Company.  That  all 
murderers,  and  the  deserters  from  the  police,  were 
to  be  handed  over  for  trial.  After  these  terms 
had  been  accepted,  Judge  Vintcent  insisted  on 
Mazwe  being  then  and  there  handed  over  as  a 
prisoner  for  trial,  to  show  that  they  meant  to  act 
up  to  their  word.  This  was  at  once  done,  and 
Mazwe  was  forthwith  marched  off  to  Salisbury  by 
Colonel  Alderson  and  his  party.  The  Judge, 
Hole,  and  Campbell  came  back  with  us  to  the  fort 
to  superintend  the  surrender  of  arms  on  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

In  the  morning,  after  waiting  in  vain  for 
several  hours  for  the  arrival  of  the  arms,  Fair- 
bairn  started  off  to  the  Granite  Range  to  find  out 
what  was  delaying  matters.  There  he  was  told 
that  the  natives  believed  Mazwe  had  been  shot, 
and  that  they  would  not  give  up  their  arms  until 
they  had  seen  him  alive.  On  hearing  this  the 
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Judge  decided  to  return  to  Salisbury,  leaving 
word  that  we  should  receive  orders  next  day. 

Having  a^ain  run  short  of  food  for  our  horses, 
which  were  rapidly  diminishing  both  in  size  and 
numbers,  we  spent  the  next  day  in  search  of 
grain,  but  were  not  so  lucky  on  this  occasion,  and 
had  to  return  without  any. 

As  I was  not  feeling  my  best  when  we  turned 
our  heads  for  home,  I decided  to  get  into  a 
waggon  with  Newnham,  who  was  in  medical 
charge  of  our  party,  and  whose  horse  was  unable 
to  carry  him  further.  All  the  waggons  being 
empty  we  trotted  most  of  the  way.  Newnham, 
who  had  been  in  the  country  some  time,  lay  like 
a log  and  slept  through  the  journey,  whilst  the 
only  rest  that  I obtained  was  on  the  rather 
frequent  occasions  that  we  fetched  up  with  a 
bump  against  a tree,  which  then  had  to  be  cut 
down  before  we  could  proceed,  there  being  little 
hope  of  backing  a South  African  waggon  with 
a span  of  fourteen  mules  attached  to  it.  It  is 
difficult  to  describe  the  comfort  of  a drive  in 
one  of  these  empty  vehicles,  but  I can  safely 
say  I never  before  nor  since  have  enjoyed  so 
lively  an  experience.  On  arrival  at  our  camp 
I found  Roach,  Intelligence  Officer  on  Col. 
Alderson’s  staff,  who  had  been  sent  out  in 
charge  of  Mazwe,  with  orders  for  us  to  show 
him  to  his  friends,  and  then  to  return  him  with 
the  same  escort  to  Salisbury. 

Next  morning,  after  placing  Mazwe  on  one 
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of  the  horses,  and  making  arrangements  to  keep 
him  in  his  position  there,  we  started  off  to 
exhibit  him  at  the  Granite  Range.  Not  being 
accustomed  to  horse  exercise,  and  his  riding 
costume  consisting  only  of  two  pieces  of  ragged 
fur  draped  from  a string  round  his  waist,  the 
long  ride  of  the  previous  day  had  made  a great 
impression  on  him,  and  at  his  urgent  and 
repeated  requests  he  was  permitted  to  descend 
from  his  perch  and  perform  the  rest  of  the 
journey  on  foot,  handcuffed  to  one  of  the  men’s 
stirrup  irons.  We  spent  all  the  morning  con- 
versing with  the  natives,  but  none  of  the  chiefs 
would  come  down.  They  tried  to  induce  us 

to  take  Mazwe  up  into  the  hills  with  various 
ingenious  excuses,  so  we  told  them  finally  that 
at  the  expiration  of  twenty-four  hours  they  would 
be  attacked,  unless  before  then  they  had  sur- 

rendered their  arms.  Mazwe  also  before  we  left 
was  allowed  to  converse  with  his  wife  at  a 

distance  of  quite  a quarter  of  a mile,  in  order 
to  convince  her  that  he  was  still  alive,  and  she 
in  return  sent  him  down  his  dinner,  a horrible 
looking  compound,  which  he  devoured  with  the 
greatest  zest.  At  daybreak  next  morning  I was 
horrified  at  being  awakened  by  the  non- 

commissioned officer  commanding  the  guard, 
which  had  charge  of  the  prisoner,  with  the 
news  that  during  the  night  he  had  escaped. 
Search  parties  were  of  course  at  once  sent 
in  all  directions,  but  no  one  could  hit  off 
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his  tracks  and  we  were  compelled  to  give  it  up 
and  own  ourselves  beaten.  He  had  been  con- 
fined in  the  fort  itself,  which  was  an  ordinary 
earth  breastwork  with  a ditch  outside  about 
six  feet  deep,  having  barb  wire  entanglements 
to  increase  the  difficulty  of  getting  over  it. 
The  original  orders  were  that  the  sentry  was 
to  stand  at  the  door  of  the  small  galvanized-iron 
shed  in  which  the  prisoner  and  the  remainder 
of  the  guard  were  to  rest,  and  that  Mazwe  was 
to  be  handcuffed  to  one  of  the  men  of  the 
guard.  This  however  was  found  impossible,  as 
a handcuff  which  will  fit  a nigger  cannot  be  got 
on  to  the  wrist  of  a white  man,  and  so  Mazwe 
had  the  handcuffs  put  on  both  his  wrists  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  and  was  further  tied  to  one 
of  the  guard  by  a stout  piece  of  cord.  Evidently 
he  had  contrived  to  untie  this  cord  and  slip 
past  the  sentry.  His  foot-prints  over  the  parapet 
were  found,  but  how  a man  could  be  clever 
enough  with  both  hands  handcuffed  to  get  over 
the  loose  earth  and  stones,  not  to  mention  the 
barbed  wire,  without  being  heard  by  the  sentry, 
and  pass  close  to  another  sentry  who  was  outside 
the  fort,  almost  defies  comprehension.  A cat 
could  not  have  done  it  better.  Naturally  the 
imperial  troops  who  formed  the  guard  came  in 
for  a great  deal  of  abuse  in  connection  with 
this  unfortunate  event;  but  as  the  majority  of 
people  imagined,  in  spite  of  one  of  the  guard 
being  tried  by  court  martial  afterwards,  that 
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we  had  not  been  able  to  resist  the  temptation 
of  taking  Mazwe  out  quietly  and  shooting  him, 
we  got  off  with  less  than  we  should  otherwise 
have  done. 

As  soon  as  the  search  for  the  fugitive  had  been 
given  up,  we  moved  our  camp  to  Forbes’  Farm 
again,  and  at  twelve  noon  four  parties  went  out  to 
reconnoitre  the  enemy’s  position  from  different 
directions.  These  parties  all  brought  in  valuable 
information  regarding  the  enemy  and  how  they 
were  placed;  several  outlying  posts  were  driven 
in  ; a few  small  kraals  burnt,  and,  better  still,  some 
cattle  were  captured,  giving  us  fresh  meat  for  a 
day  or  two. 

When  daylight  appeared  next  morning  we 
found  ourselves  moving  to  the  attack  of  Gaderra’s 
kraal,  which  lies  on  the  northern  side  of  the  range, 
and  which  we  had  chosen  as  the  best  point  at 
which  to  commence  operations.  We  were  all  on 
foot  and  left  only  a small  party  to  look  after  the 
waggons  and  horses,  as  the  camp  would  be  well 
within  our  view.  We  had  hardly  commenced  the 
ascent  of  the  hills  before  firing  commenced.  It 
was  with  some  difficulty  that  the  seven-pounder 
was  dragged  up  into  a position  from  where  the 
kraal  could  be  shelled,  and  after  a short  bombard- 
ment, which  could  not  have  had  much  more  effect 
than  of  frightening  our  enemy,  the  Mounted  In- 
fantry and  the  Rhodesia  Horse  advanced  up  the 
hill.  The  position  was  a dense  mass  of  rocks  and 
trees,  and  the  ascent  was  so  steep  that  it  was  only 
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with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  bodies  of  men 
could  be  kept  together.  The  firing  increased  ten- 
fold as  soon  as  the  enemy  saw  our  men  coming 
up  to  them,  but  it  was  almost  impossible  to  detect 
the  position  of  the  firers,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  trees  and  rocks,  but  chiefly  because  the 
majority  of  the  rifles  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
were  of  a small-bore  pattern  and  were  fired  out  of 
caves  some  distance  back  from  the  entrance  to 
them. 

Eventually,  after  several  hours’  fighting,  Ashe, 
with  some  of  the  Rhodesia  Horse,  effected  an 
entrance  into  Gaderra’s  kraal,  whilst  French  and 
King- Harman  with  their  sections  kept  up  a con- 
tinuous fusillade,  directed  on  the  heights  above,  to 
subdue  the  fire  from  that  quarter,  which  otherwise 
would  have  rendered  Ashe’s  position  untenable. 
The  seven-pounder  was  now  powerless  to  help 
owing  to  the  close  proximity  of  our  men  to  the 
enemy.  For  half  an  hour  after  Ashe  and  his  men 
gained  a footing  in  the  kraal,  they  were  evidently 
having  some  sharp  fighting,  judging  from  the 
amount  of  firing  going  on  inside,  but  gradually 
this  ceased,  and  he  signalled  down  for  mining 
materials.  These  were  sent  up  in  boxes  carried 
by  the  Shangaans.  These  warriors  going  up, 
came  in  for  a fresh  outburst  of  firing,  and  the 
boxes  were  constantly  placed  on  the  floor  whilst 
the  bearer  returned  to  some  position  more  agree- 
able to  himself.  The  difficulty  of  persuading 
them  to  persevere  increased  after  one  of  them 
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was  wounded,  but  finally  the  cases  reached  their 
destination  in  safety.  After  the  customary  warn- 
ing, which  was  always  given  before  using 
explosives,  that  all  women  and  children  who 
came  out  should  be  allowed  to  go  free,  and  that 
the  men  might  surrender  and  only  those  con- 
victed of  crime  should  be  punished,  the  mines 
were  fired  and  it  was  decided  to  return  to  the 
camp  for  the  night.  No  sooner  had  this  course 
been  commenced  than  the  enemy’s  fire  was  re- 
doubled, as  we  suppose  they  imagined  that  we 
had  been  beaten  back.  The  Mounted  Infantry 
still  kept  up  their  fire  to  cover  the  party  retiring 
from  the  kraal,  but  as  soon  as  they  in  their  turn 
commenced  to  retire,  each  position  as  they  vacated 
it  was  reoccupied  by  the  enemy.  When,  how- 
ever, they  arrived  at  the  position  where  the  gun 
was,  the  enemy  showed  that  they  had  no  inclin- 
ation to  tackle  us  in  a more  open  country  and 
ceased  following  us. 

In  this  retirement,  which  was  made  more 
difficult  by  our  having  to  drive  some  cattle,  which 
we  had  captured,  in  front  of  us,  Lieut.  French, 
Royal  Irish  regiment,  serving  with  the  Mounted 
Infantry;  Corporal  Tully,  Rhodesia  Horse,  and 
one  of  the  Native  Contingent  were  wounded. 
Late  in  the  evening  Roach  and  Harding  arrived 
from  Salisbury,  saying  that  more  men  and  rations 
would  arrive  next  day.  Owing  to  this  we  decided 
not  to  continue  the  attack  on  the  stronghold  until 
they  arrived,  and  we  consequently  spent  the  next 
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day  reconnoitring  the  rear  of  the  enemy’s  position, 
with  the  double  object  of  gaining  information 
concerning  their  line  of  retreat,  and  if  possible  of 
preventing  their  fleeing  in  a north-east  direction, 
should  they  be  showing  any  signs  of  doing  so. 
We  saw  numbers  of  natives,  but  they  were  all  up 
in  the  hills,  evidently  on  the  look-out,  and  we 
could  find  no  tracks  other  than  those  of  the  ladies 
who  had,  according  to  their  custom,  come  down 
during  the  night  to  fetch  water  for  their  hus- 
bands. 

During  the  afternoon  the  reinforcements 
arrived  under  command  of  Lieut.  Pilson,  who  had 
just  returned  from  a successful  patrol  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Norton’s  Farm.  The  troops 
under  him  consisted  of  the  remainder  of  my 
company  ( i.e . 1st  section  Royal  Irish  Fusiliers, 
Lieut.  Southey;  1st  section  Royal  Dublin 
Fusiliers,  Lieut.  Pilson);  the  Salisbury  Rifles 
under  Lieut.  Finucane,  and  a detachment  of  the 
Native  Contingent  of  about  fifty  Zulus.  Also 
another  seven-pounder  with  a detachment  of  the 
Royal  Artillery,  and  Surgeon-Captain  Hale, 
Army  Medical  Staff,  accompanied  by  a few  men 
of  the  Medical  Staff  Corps.  In  all  about  140 
men.  Captain  Moberly  of  the  Rhodesia  Horse 
arrived  at  the  same  time  to  take  command  of  the 
guns.  The  wounded  were  sent  into  Salisbury 
during  the  day. 

At  sunrise  next  day  I attacked  with  the  whole 
force  from  the  same  direction  as  on  the  previous 
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occasion,  and  at  first  met  with  slight  opposition. 
Evidently  the  sight  of  our  increase  of  strength 
had  been  too  much  for  our  opponents,  as  there 
were  undoubted  signs  of  numbers  having  moved 
off  northwards  during  the  night.  This  was  most 
disappointing.  On  our  ascent  we  were  fired  at 
from  time  to  time  and  from  different  positions, 
but  we  were  obviously  only  fighting  with  outposts 
who  retired  as  we  advanced.  This  of  course  was 
a very  slow  proceeding,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  difficult  climbing,  but  also  from  the  necessity 
of  making  sure  that  we  left  none  of  the  enemy  in 
our  rear.  On  our  way  we  burnt  several  kraals 
and  mined  some  of  the  more  important  caves. 
The  Salisbury  Rifles  and  Zulus  on  the  right  with 
Harding  and  Ashe,  both  most  valuable  officers, 
whose  coolness  and  daring  on  every  occasion  it 
would  be  hard  to  beat,  came  in  for  most  of  the 
fighting,  and  drove  the  enemy  back  from  one 
position  to  another,  until  a determined  stand  was 
made  in  Chidamba’s  kraal.  In  this  kraal  was  the 
cave  of  the  famous  witch-doctress  Nyanda,  who 
was  reported  to  be  the  cause  of  most  of  the 
discontent  prevailing  in  the  district  and  whose 
capture  we  were  consequently  most  anxious  to 
effect.  It  took  some  time  to  find  the  entrance 
to  the  kraal,  and  after  heavy  firing  on  both  sides 
it  was  rushed  by  Lieut.  Pilson  and  the  Royal 
Dublin  Fusiliers  section.  The  natives  pursued 
their  ordinary  tactics  and  retired  into  their  caves, 
which  on  this  occasion  were  even  more  extensive 
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than  usual,  and  from  which  it  was  hopeless  of  think- 
ing of  dislododn^  them  with  the  mining  material 
in  our  possession.  However,  we  captured  many 
arms  and  cattle  and  a quantity  of  property 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  natives  from  their 
murdered  victims,  all  of  which  were  concealed  in 
Nyanda’s  cave,  but  unfortunately  the  witch  was 
gone.  This  cave  we  determined  to  destroy 
completely,  in  order  to  show  the  natives  that 
the  white  man  had  little  respect  for  Nyanda’s 
power.  After  a party,  which  had  been  sent 
to  warn  everybody  to  come  out  of  the  cave, 
had  returned  and  reported  that  all  was  clear, 
the  mines  were  fired  and  the  place  blown  to 
pieces. 

We  then  turned  for  our  camp,  as  the  sun  was 
low,  and  were  moving  off  when  a terrible  scene 
met  our  view.  Behind  us  a practically  nude 
figure,  apparently  blind,  covered  with  dirt  and 
blood  and  crying  out  for  water,  came  hurrying  up 
to  us  in  a more  pitiable  condition  than  I can 
describe.  For  some  seconds  one  could  not  think 
what  it  meant,  but  we  soon  saw  that  it  must  be 
one  of  our  own  people  who  had  in  some  way  or 
other  been  injured  by  the  explosion.  By  some 
mischance  the  poor  fellow  had  been  concealed 
behind  a rock  when  the  party  went  in  to  order  all 
out  of  the  cave,  and  had  met  with  this  terrible 
accident.  He  was  one  of  the  Salisbury  Rifles, 
named  Day,  and  it  turned  out  afterwards  that  he 
had  found  a £5  bank-note  and  was  diligently 
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hunting  for  more,  quite  innocent  of  his  danger. 
He  had  been  blown  out  of  the  cave  and  fell 
through  a tree,  which  no  doubt  saved  his  life,  a 
distance  of  at  least  thirty  feet.  Curiously  enough 
he  had  put  his  £5  note  in  his  trousers’  pocket, 
and  these  garments  were  taken  completely  off 
him  by  the  explosion.  As  soon  as  his  loss 
became  generally  known,  it  was  curious  to  find 
how  many  of  his  friends,  and  their  name  appeared 
to  be  legion,  were  anxious  to  go  next  day  to  try 
and  recover  his  rifle  for  him,  this  weapon  having 
of  course  been  his  companion  during  his  search  in 
the  cave  and  probably  therefore  in  pieces.  I am 
glad  to  say  that  after  being  taken  to  Salisbury 
Hospital,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Fleming,  Mother  Patrick,  and  the  Jesuit  Sisters 
— to  whom  numbers  in  Rhodesia,  including 
myself,  owe  a lasting  debt  of  gratitude — except 
for  being  slightly  deaf,  he  came  out  little  the 
worse  for  his  terrifying  experience. 

When  we  arrived  at  our  camp,  which  was 
reached  without  further  fighting,  we  found  that 
Colonel  Alderson,  with  Nicholls  and  Wilson- 
Fox  of  his  staff,  had  come  out  to  see  how  things 
were  going.  As  rations  were  short  with  us, 
and  all  available  food  at  Salisbury  was  required 
for  the  laager  expedition  to  the  Hartley  Hills, 
it  was  decided  not  to  follow  up  the  Mazoe 
rebels  at  present,  and  so  after  another  day  at 
Forbes’  Farm,  which  was  utilized  by  the  Colonel 
in  going  to  inspect  Mazoe  Fort  and  the  Granite 
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Range,  and  by  the  troops  in  two  parties  under 
Pilson  and  Moberly  in  further  patrolling  the 
scene  of  the  late  operations,  to  make  certain 
that  the  enemy  had  finally  vacated  the  position, 
we  commenced  our  return  march  to  Salisbury 
to  prepare  for  our  trip  to  Hartley. 


CHAPTER  XII 
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HE  early  days  of  October  were  spent  in 


A endeavouring  to  obtain  some  reliable  in- 
formation about  the  Elartley  district,  and  the 
roads  to  it.  There  were  no  dependable  maps, 
and  none  of  the  many  men,  miners,  prospectors, 
and  traders  that  I interviewed,  really  knew  the 
country  well.  Most  of  these  said  they  did,  but 
when  it  came  to  taking  the  map  and  asking 
them : “ Now  what’s  the  country  like  between 
here  and  there  ? ” the  answer  was  nearly  always, 
“Oh,  I don’t  know  that  bit." 

However,  by  putting  the  pieces  known  to- 
gether, by  taking  the  mean  of  the  various 
accounts,  and  with  the  help  of  a skeleton  map 
from  the  Survey  department,  we  managed  to 
compile  what  we  thought  was  a fairly  accurate 
map,  but  which  we  afterwards  found  did  not 
bear  much  comparison  with  the  ground  it  was 
supposed  to  represent.  However,  it  was  suffi- 
ciently good  to  talk  over  plans  with,  or,  to  use 
correct  language,  for  “strategical  purposes.” 
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Jenner  had  taken  a copy  of  the  early  edition 
of  this  map  with  him  to  Charter,  so  that  he 
and  I,  and  any  one  at  Charter  with  local  know- 
ledge, could  talk  over  (on  the  wire)  the  combined 
movement  on  the  Hartley  Hills.  We  had  this 
talk  on  October  3rd,  and  some  of  it  may  be 
interesting,  especially  perhaps  to  non-military 
readers,  as  showing  how  things  had  to  be 
worked  out.  The  Mr.  Keith,  with  whom  I 
talked  with  after  my  conversation  with  Jenner, 
was  a local  man  supposed  to  know  the  country 
well,  and  the  conversation  seems  to  prove  that 
this  supposition  was  right.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  I,  to  a certain  extent,  cross-examined  him 
in  order  to  prove  this. 

Conversation  over  the  telegraph  wire  between 
Colonel  Alder  son,  at  Salisbury,  and  Major 
Jenner , at  Charter. 

Col.  Alderson — I presume  you  are  ready  to 
start  at  short  notice  ? we  are  waitino-  arrival  of 

o 

convoy. 

Major  Jenner — At  present  there  are  only  thirty 
bags  mealies  in  store ; we  expect  waggons  back 
from  collecting  to-morrow,  otherwise  I am  ready, 
except  seven-pounder  ammunition,  which  you 
know  about. 

Col.  Alderson — I hope  to  start  Monday,  in 
that  case  you  would  have  to  start  Tuesday.  I 
must  think  over  the  question  of  the  roads  and 
wire  you  definitely ; I am  inclined  to  think  the 
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middle  road  is  the  best  to  prevent  escape  to 
Lomag-undi’s,  and  every  one  here  tells  me  it 
is  the  best  road.  I have  some  socket  signals 
to  send  up  at  night,  when  I think  you  should 
be  in  a position  to  see  them ; they  throw  red 
and  white  stars.  Please  instruct  your  sentries 
to  look  out  when  near  Mashanommbi’s.  Have 

O 

you  anything  to  answer  with  ? 

Major  Jenner — Sorry  to  say  I have  not. 

Col.  Alderson — You  could  fire  a blank  charge 
from  the  seven-pounder,  or  perhaps  Charter  has 
a few  rockets,  or  you  might  improvise  some. 

Major  Jenner — I will  see  what  I can  do  and 
let  you  know. 

Col.  Alderson — Don’t  forget  that  on  the  map 
the  road  from  Mashangombi’s  to  Beatrice  Mine 
is  on  the  wrong  side  of  river. 

Major  Jenner — Yes.  Keith  is  here  now  and 
can  speak  if  you  wish  it. 

Conversation  over  the  telegraph  wire  between 
Colonel  Alderson  and  Mr.  Keith. 

Col.  Alderson — I should  like  to  speak  to  you. 
Does  not  the  south  road  run  through  a deal  of 
swamp  ? 

Mr.  Keith — Yes;  not  at  this  time  of  year. 

Col.  Alderson — -Is  it  not  at  this  time  of  year 
very  much  cut  up  and  are  there  not  a great  many 
ruts  ? 

Mr.  Keith — When  I went  along  last  it  was  all 
right. 
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Col.  Alderson — When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Keith — Last  year,  September,  October. 

Col.  Alderson — Is  there  much  bush  ? 

Mr.  Keith — Yes;  there  is  a good  bit. 

Col.  Alderson — And  are  there  not  long  dis- 
tances between  water  ? 

Mr.  Keith — No,  not  very  long,  the  longest  is 
thirteen  miles  ? no  others  longer  than  nine  miles. 

Col.  Alderson — Is  there  plenty  of  water? 

Mr.  Keith — Yes,  lots. 

Col.  Alderson — Will  it  be  possible  to  leave  the 
road  immediately  north  of  Mashangombi’s  and 
strike  the  road  on  the  west  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Keith — -You  would  leave  the  road  by  the 
old  Matabele  raiding  track. 

Col.  Alderson — Have  you  been  along  that 
path  ? 

Mr.  Keith— Yes  ; on  foot. 

Col.  Alderson — Will  it  take  waggons  ? 

Mr.  Keith — -My  boys  have  taken  my  waggons, 
but  I never  have  myself,  so  can  give  no  par- 
ticulars. 

Col.  Alderson- — Do  you  know  anything  of  the 
country  the  other  side  of  river,  immediately  south 
of  Mashanorombi’s  ? 

o 

Mr.  Keith — I know  the  country  both  sides  of 
the  river  immediately  south  of  Mashangombi’s. 

Col.  Alderson — Could  Major  Jenner  leave  the 
Charter  Road  south  of  Mashangombi’s  and  go 
straight  to  the  kraal  ? 

Mr.  Keith — Major  Jenner  leaves  south-east  of 
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Mashangombi’s  kraal  and  crosses  the  Umfuli 
River  on  the  dotted  red  line. 

Col.  Alderson — Do  you  notice  anything  wrong 
with  the  map  between  Mashangombi’s  and  Beat- 
rice Mine  ? 

Mr.  Keith — The  Beatrice  Mine  is  marked 
correctly,  but  there  should  be  a road  running 
parallel  to  the  river  on  the  south  from  the  Beat- 
rice Mine  to  the  red  dotted  line. 

Col.  Alderson — Does  it  cross  the  river  at  the 
red  dotted  line  ? 

Mr.  Keith — -Yes. 

Col.  Alderson — And  that  is  where  you  propose 
Major  Jenner  should  cross? 

Mr.  Keith — Yes. 

Col.  Alderson— In  your  opinion,  you  think  the 
south  road  would  be  best  for  the  Salisbury 
column  ? 

Mr.  Keith — Yes. 

On  October  4th,  the  news  of  Captain  Pease’s 
operations  at  Chipara’s  and  Manyerbeera’s,  near 
Marandellas  (Patrol  No.  17,  Part  III.,  Appendix 
C),  arrived.  At  the  taking  of  the  former  kraal 
another  piece  of  heroism  on  the  part  of  a local 
force  officer  occurred. 

Lieut.  Leigh  Lye,  Umtali  Rifles,  was  severely 
wounded  close  to  the  entrance  of  a cave  unseen 
before  the  shot  was  fired.  Lieut.  Morris,  of  the 
same  corps,  who  was  near  by,  at  once  went  to  his 
assistance,  picked  him  up,  and  was  carrying  him 
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out  of  the  line  of  fire  from  the  cave,  when  he  him- 
self was  dangerously  wounded  by  a shot  fired 
from  a rifle  which  was  poked  out  of  a crack  in  the 
rock,  and  of  which  the  muzzle  almost  touched 
him.  Both  officers  were  got  out  of  their  danger- 
ous position  and  taken  to  the  hospital  at  Mar- 
andellas,  where  Lieut.  Morris  died  the  same 
evening  from  incontrollable  hemorrhage.  An- 
other gallant  life  lost,  in  a gallant  action,  in  this 
miserable  cave  fighting ! 

While  making  final  preparations  for  the  move 
on  Hartley,  we  were  given  another  blow  by  the 
everlasting  supply  question,  Fox  informing  me 
that,  owing  to  the  non-arrival  of  an  expected 
food  convoy,  he  could  only  give  us  fourteen  days’ 
rations  of  “bully  beef,”  and  we  wanted  a 

month’s!  This  would  of  course  entail  the  sending 
back  for  more,  and  must,  more  or  less,  act  as  a 
tether  to  our  movements  ; but  there  was  no  help 
for  it,  and  on  the  5th,  taking  what  we  could 
get,  we  actually  made  a start  on  this  much  put 
off  “patrol.” 

The  force  (see  Patrol  No.  18,  Part  III., 

Appendix  C),  being  a much  mixed  one,  I merely 
ordered  for  the  first  day’s  move  a rendezvous 
by  four  p.m.  at  a stream  four  miles  from  Salisbury, 
having  learnt  from  experience  that,  under  similar 
circumstances,  an  early  simultaneous  start  meant 
long  waiting  for  the  punctual  ones,  and  bad 
packing  of  waggons,  and  vexation  for  all. 

On  riding  out  in  the  evening  to  join  the 
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column,  we  (i.e.  myself,  with  Godley  and  Roach 
as  Staff  Officers,  and  Nicholls,  Fox  junior, 
Harding,  and  Robin  Grey,  as  gallopers)  found 
them  well  settled  in  a diamond-shaped  laager, 
which  we  had  decided  to  adopt,  instead  of  the 
square  one  we  had  used  hitherto.  Godley  had 
carefully  worked  out  the  details  of  this  laager, 
and  had  published,  with  the  orders  for  the 
patrol,  an  excellent  plan,  showing  the  position 
of  each  unit  and  each  waggon  belonging  to  it. 
The  result  of  this  was  that,  even  on  this,  the 
first  evening,  the  laager  had  been  formed  quickly 
and  without  any  bother.  Though  it  is  some- 
what technical,  the  reproduction  of  this  picture 
may  be  interesting  (see  opposite  page). 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  men  slept  outside  this 
laager ; this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  horses 
completely  filled  the  inside. 

Sleeping  on  the  outside  and  running  back  to 
man  the  waggons,  in  case  of  alarm,  is  a very 
different  thing  to  sleeping  inside  and  jumping  up 
to  man  them,  and  having  in  view  this,  and  also 
the  crowd  of  horses  inside,  I decided  that  in  this 
instance  the  men  should,  in  case  of  an  attack, 
fight  where  they  slept.  If  not  quite  so  well 
placed  to  stop  a sudden  rush,  as  they  would  be  on 
the  waggons,  they  would  be  far  safer  from  chance 
shots  fired  at  night,  and  in  any  case  were  only 
doing  what  had  been  done  in  the  Soudan,  without 
any  waggons  at  all,  against  far  more  formidable 
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DIAGRAM  OF  LAAGER  FOR 
THE  HARTLEY  PATROL. 


Artillery  Troop  R.H. 
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The  shape  of  this  laager  lent  itself  much  more 
readily  to  quick  formation  on  a badly  shaped  or 
cramped  piece  of  ground  than  the  square  one,  as, 
no  matter  how  distorted  or  elongated  it  had  to  be, 
each  waggon  could  still  go  into  its  accustomed 
place.  This  was  still  the  case  even  if  the 
waggons  were  only  drawn  up  on  each  side  of  a 
road,  as  might  possibly  be  necessary  in  thick 
bush,  or  among  trees. 


CROSSING  THE  HUNYANI. 


On  the  6th  we  were  off  soon  after  daybreak, 
and  reached  the  Hunyani  River  a little  before 
sunset.  While  the  waggons  were  crossing  the 
steep  and  sandy  drift,  having  to  double  span  in 
many  cases,  a shot  was  fired  at  McMahon,  who 
was  making  good  the  ground  on  the  far  side  of 
the  river  with  the  advanced  guard. 
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On  cantering  on  to  see  what  was  up,  I found 
that  a few  natives  had  been  chased  into  or 
through  (for  they  had  miraculously  disappeared) 
a small  kraal  upon  a kopje  in  the  bush.  This 
kraal  was  destroyed  and  some  ten  head  of  cattle 
captured.  Two  or  three  of  these  were  said  to 
have  belonged  to  Norton,  whose  farm  was  close 
by.  It  was  on  this  day  that  Jenner  marched 
from  Charter,  in  order  to  meet  us  at  Mashan- 
gombi’s. 

On  the  7th  we  were  at  the  Sirua  River,  and  on 
the  8th  at  the  Zimbo.  On  the  9th  we  left  the 
road  in  the  morning  and  struck  almost  due  south 
across  the  veldt.  Later  in  the  day  we  cut  into 
the  Hartley  Hill — Beatrice  Mine  road  (see  Map), 
and  turned  east  along  it,  outspanning  for  the 
night  about  three  miles  west  of  Mashangombi’s 
main  kraal.  After  dark  we  sent  up  socket  signals 
(a  sort  of  rocket  throwing  coloured  stars),  and 
these  were  answered  by  star  shells  from  Jenner’s 
column,  which  was  then  where  we  wished,  and 
expected  it,  about  four  miles  east  of  Mashan- 
gombi’s. 

No  doubt  the  latter  gentleman  saw,  and  was 
somewhat  perturbed  at,  these  signs  of  our 
presence,  which  his  witch-doctor  must  have  been 
hard  put  to  to  explain. 

Leaving  a sufficient  laager  guard,  we  moved 
off  early  the  next  morning  for  Mashangombi’s. 
After  going  about  two  miles  natives  were  heard 
shouting  to  each  other  in  some  kopjes  just  ahead, 
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and  we  detached  two  sections  of  the  Irish  com- 
pany Mounted  Infantry,  the  Salisbury  Rifles,  and 
the  Native  Contingent,  to  clear  them.  This  they 
very  soon  did,  and,  following  up  the  enemy 
quickly,  they  got  into  and  captured  the  main 
kraal  without  further  assistance. 

The  natives  were  either  taken  by  surprise,  or 
(knowing  they  had  stronger  places)  did  not  intend 
to  hold  this  kraal,  and,  though  they  appeared  to 
enter  them,  they  did  not  remain  in  its  caves,  and 
all  of  these  which  could  be  located  were  blown 
up. 

About  1 1 a.m.  we  effected  a junction  with  Jenner, 
who  was  “ marching  to  the  sound  of  the  cannon  ” 
from  the  east.  Later  in  the  day  many  other 
kraals  were  taken  and  burnt  without  opposition. 
These  included  Tora’s,  Quata’s,  Morumba’s,  and 
Inyoka’s,  the  latter  being  the  celebrated  native 
general.  From  the  shields,  head-dresses,  and 
assegais  found,  it  was  evident  that  many  Mata- 
bele  had  been  in  the  kraals. 

The  following  casualties  occurred  during  the 
day : Severely  wounded — Lieut.  R.  F.  Ashe, 
Artillery  Troop,  Rhodesia  Horse;  No.  5357, 
Private  F.  Colin,  1st  Battalion  Royal  Dublin 
Fusiliers,  serving  with  the  Mounted  Infantry. 
Slightly  wounded — Sergeant  A.  Feltham,  Artillery 
Troop,  Rhodesia  Florse. 

Lieut.  Ashe  had  his  left  arm  nearly  blown  off 
by  a shot  fired  through  a crack  in  the  rock  up 
which  he  was  climbing. 
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A very  brave  and  kindly  deed  was  done  this 
day  by  Mr.  Colin  Harding,  who  was  with  us  as  a 
volunteer  and  was  attached  to  my  staff.  He,  with 
several  others,  was  outside  the  entrance  to  a cave 
from  which  several  “ family  guns  ” had  been  fired. 
Some  of  the  Mounted  Infantry  were  ordered  to 
fire  volleys  into  this  cave.  Just  before  the  order 
was  carried  out  a child’s  voice  was  heard  crying 
inside.  Mr.  Harding  then  asked  leave  to  go  in, 
and  bring  it  out  before  the  volleys  were  fired. 
Should  the  Mashonas  be  still  in  the  cave  this 
might  mean  certain  death  to  him,  but  in  he  went, 
and  came  out  with  a little,  perfectly  blind, 
Mashona  child  in  his  arms.  This  is  how  the 
“ brutal  soldier  and  volunteer  treats  the  unfor- 
tunate native!”  (Exeter  Hall  please  note).  I had 
subsequently  much  pleasure  in  bringing  this  act 
to  the  notice  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society,  but 
unfortunately  their  rules  do  not  provide  for  a 
case  of  this  sort. 

That  night  Jenner’s  column  laagered  close  to 
Mashangombi’s  kraal,  and  mine  returned  to  where 
we  had  left  the  waggons.  The  next  day  (October 
1 ith)  we  worked  the  two  columns  in  such  a manner 
as  to  thoroughly  scour  the  whole  district.  Threw 
them  into  the  immense  covert  of  bushes  and 
boulders,  like  a pack  of  hounds  in  fact,  with  a 
view  to  find  the  kraals  and  locate  the  bulk  of  the 
natives.  Equally  like  a pack  of  hounds,  when 
once  in  the  covert,  they  scattered  and  were  out  of 
hand,  and  I could  only  ride  about  like  a huntsman 
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and  endeavour  to  make  my  way  at  times  to  where 
the  greatest  volume  of  the  “cry”  (represented  by 
rifle  shots)  seemed  to  come  from. 

It  was  not  till  the  afternoon  that  we  heard  in 
the  distance,  apparently  down  by  the  river,  the 
repeated  “ crack,  crack  ” of  Lee-Metford  rifle 
volleys  in  the  same  place,  which  seemed  to  indi- 
cate that  something  had  been  run  to  ground. 
Turning  in  the  direction  of  the  sound  we  made 
our  way  there  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  this  was 
not  very  fast,  for  care  had  to  be  exercised  in 
passing  under,  or  between,  the  many  ugly  looking 
kopjes  and  boulders,  and  through  the  dense 
bush.  As  we  went  we  gathered  up  any  of  the 
scattered  pack  that  we  came  across. 

After  about  half  an  hour’s  riding  we  struck  the 
Umfuli  River,  and  there  we  found  McMahon,  with 
three  sections  of  his  company,  baying  in  front  of 
the  kraal  shown  on  the  opposite  page  and  also  on 
page  203.  He  had,  with  his  usual  go-a-headness, 
gone  for  it  directly  he  came  across  it,  and  had 
got  half  way  across  the  river,  but  then  found  the 
fire  too  hot,  and  wisely  decided  to  wait  for  rein- 
forcements. 

In  getting  back  to  the  north  bank  of  the  river 
McMahon  was  hit  in  the  foot,  but,  in  spite  of  this, 
he  remained  with  his  company  until  I sent  word 
that  he  must  go  to  the  ambulance. 

The  kraal  was  known  as  Chena’s,  and,  as 
will  be  seen  by  Hare’s  excellent  sketch,  it 
appeared  an  ugly  place  to  tackle.  By  the  time 
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we  had  collected  and  concentrated  a sufficient 
force  to  attack  it  with,  the  sun  was  beginning  to 
set,  and,  seeing  the  size  of  the  place  and  the 
thickness  of  the  bush  and  of  the  boulders  round 
it,  we  decided  that  it  would  be  better  to  wait  until 
the  next  day.  I should  have  liked  to  have  placed 
piquets  round  it ; but  its  size,  the  distance  we 
were  from  the  laagers,  the  work  done  by  the  men 
during  the  day,  and  also  the  fact  that  the  natives 
would  think  we  were  afraid  of  it,  and  therefore  be 
sure  to  stay  there,  made  me  consider  that  that 
game  was  not  worth  the  candle.  So,  having  fired 
some  shells  into  it,  with  the  result  of  setting  a 
portion  on  fire,  we  began  our  march  back  to  the 
laager  just  as  the  sun  disappeared  behind  the 
western  line  of  bush. 

Much  to  my  regret  I found  that  we  had  again 
had  several  casualties.  These  were : Killed — 
T rooper  J.  S.  Coryndon,  Salisbury  Rifles.  Severely 
wounded  — No.  4213,  Private  B.  Byrne,  1st 
Royal  Dublin  Fusiliers;  and  No.  4014,  Private 
J.  M'Kay,  1st  Royal  Irish  regiment,  both  serving 
with  the  Mounted  Infantry  ; Captain  Sir  H. 
McMahon,  Bart.,  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers,  com- 
manding the  Irish  company  Mounted  Infantry. 
Slightly  wounded — One  man,  Native  Contingent. 
One  horse  killed. 

Many  kraals  had  been  taken  and  burnt,  and 
some  100  head  of  cattle  captured;  but  I doubt 
if  the  enemy  had  lost  many  men,  they  took  such 
precious  good  care  to  keep  under  cover ! 
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Poor  young  Coryndon  (a  brother  of  the  well- 
known,  in  Rhodesia,  “ Bob  ” Coryndon,  a great 
hunter  and  a friend  of  Mr.  Rhodes)  had,  like 
Johnson  at  Simbanoota’s,  been  caught  by  one  of 
the  many  traps  set ; in  his  case  it  was  a rug, 
placed  in  front  of  a crack  in  the  rock,  and  had 
been  shot  through  the  head.  A fine,  cheery, 
dare-devil  boy  he  was. 

The  following  day,  October  12th,  we  rendez- 
voused early  outside  Jenner’s  laager,  and  moved 
off  at  once  to  Chena’s.  There  were  several 
among  those  I talked  to  on  the  subject  who  were 
against  going  to  this  kraal  again,  arguing  that 
as  we  had  set  it  on  fire  (I  am  told  that  the 
burning  of  a kraal  is  an  accepted  sign  of  defeat 
among  the  natives),  there  was  little  more  that 
we  could  do.  Personally,  though  very  anxious  to 
keep  down  the  number  of  casualties,  I did  not 
see  it  in  this  light,  and  considered  that  you  can- 
not claim  to  have  taken  a kraal  unless  you 
actually  go  into  it. 

Directly  we  debouched  from  the  mass  of  kopjes, 
opposite  to  the  kraal  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  we  found  that  our  surmise — -that  the  natives 
would  stay  there — was  correct,  as  their  bullets 
began  to  sing  over  our  heads.  As  Hare’s  sketch 
only  shows  the  part  of  the  kraal  which  he  could 
see  from  the  spot  on  which  he  drew  it,  perhaps 
the  very  rough  one  which  I drew  at  the  time 
will  help  to  make  our  movements  clear. 

In  the  first  instance,  we  concentrated  the  force 
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behind  the  big  kopje,  the  position  of  which  is 
shown  in  the  sketch,  but  which  is  not  drawn  in, 
because  it  obstructs  the  general  coup  d' oeil.  I 
then  rode  about  looking  at  the  place  from  various 
points,  and  finally  crossed  the  river  to  the  right, 
and  rode  through  the  bush  close  up  to  the  back 
or  south  side  of  the  kraal.  I found  that  this 
side,  though  by  no  means  nice,  could  be  more 
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easily  assaulted  than  the  front  or  north  side. 
I then  directed  Jenner  to  move  the  Rifle  and 
the  Irish  companies  Mounted  Infantry  round  to 
the  south,  crossing  the  drift  on  the  left  of  the 
sketch,  while  the  Natal  Troop,  and  the  Mounted 
Troop  Rhodesia  Horse,  crossed  to  the  right. 
Jenner  was  to  assault  with  the  two  Mounted 
Infantry  companies,  with  the  Natal  Troop  in 
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reserve,  while  the  Mounted  Troop  Rhodesia  Horse 
guarded  the  horses.  While  these  movements 
were  going  on,  the  guns,  the  half  English  com- 
pany Mounted  Infantry  under  Harland,  the 
Scouts,  and  the  remainder  of  the  force,  got  into 
the  positions  in  which  they  are  shown  on  the 
small  plan  below  the  sketch.  When  all  were  in 
position,  I sent  the  order  for  the  guns  to  open, 
and  this  was  the  signal  for  all  the  Maxims  and 
the  troops,  on  the  north  side  of  the  kraal,  to 
pour  into  it  as  heavy  and  continuous  a fire  as 
possible,  in  order  to  attract  the  enemy’s  attention 
to  that  side. 

This  fire  was  kept  up  for  some  ten  minutes, 
and  when  it  ceased,  by  prearranged  signal,  the 
Mounted  Infantry,  who  had  been  lying  down 
at  the  edge  of  the  bush  on  the  south  side,  at 
once  commenced  their  advance.  Directly  they 
appeared  in  the  narrow  strip  of  open,  between 
the  edge  of  the  bush  and  the  foot  of  the  hill 
on  which  the  kraal  was  built,  they  were  fired 
at  from  the  kopjes  (shown  on  both  sketch  and 
plan),  running  at  right  angles  to  the  one  they 
were  attacking.  To  meet  this  flank  fire  a section 
was  detached,  as  quietly  as  if  on  a field  day, 
and  the  rest  of  the  two  companies  continued 
their  advance,  scaled  the  kopje  and  took  the 
kraal,  with  the  loss  of  one  of  Honey’s  men 
killed,  and  two  Mounted  Infantry  men  wounded. 

Directly  the  first  men  of  the  Mounted  Infantry 
appeared  on  the  top  of  the  kopje,  where  shown 
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on  the  sketch,  many  natives  showed  themselves 
among  the  bush  and  boulders  on  the  lower 
north  side,  and  the  troops  on  the  far  side  of 
the  river  at  once  opened  on  them,  causing  them 
to  scatter  and  disappear.  Very  soon  Jenner’s 
men  were  running  about  in  all  directions,  setting 
fire  to  the  huts  and  stockades,  and  the  whole  of 
the  kraal  on  the  west  end  of  the  kopje  was 
shortly  in  a blaze. 

While  this  had  been  going  on,  the  half  English 
company  had  worked,  from  the  position  it  is 
shown  in  on  the  plan,  into  the  portion  of  the 
kraal  on  the  east  end  of  the  kopje.  In  doing 
this  they  had  some  very  awkward  work,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  sketch  on  the  next  page,  and 
great  credit  is  due  to  Lieutenants  Harland  and 
Hare,  and  the  men  under  them,  for  the  way  in 
which  they  did  it.  How  “jumpy”  the  work  was, 
one  instance  will  show.  Private  C.  Grapes,  of 
the  Norfolk  section,  English  company,  Mounted 
Infantry,  having  climbed  into  the  kraal,  was 
walking  across  it,  when  “ bang  ” went  a rifle, 
fired  up  through  one  of  the  cracks  in  the  rock 
underneath  his  feet.  The  bullet  entered  the 
upper  part  of  the  underneath  side  of  his  thigh, 
and,  going  upwards,  inflicted  a most  horrible 
wound,  from  which  he  died  some  eight  days 
afterwards.  Poor  lad ! a nice,  fresh,  typical 
eastern  counties’  boy  he  was.  That  this  sort  of 
way  of  being  wounded  did  not  make  them  show 
signs  of  “jumpiness,”  says  a great  deal  for 
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the  nerve  of  the  young  soldier.  But,  in  this 
kind  of  work,  and  in  all  kinds  of  chancey 
and  go-a-head  work,  the  young  soldier  seems 
better  than  the  old ; in  the  same  way  as  the 
young  and  impetuous  hunter  is  better  than  the 
old  and  perhaps  stale  one,  when  hounds  really 
run,  and  the  ground  is  hard  and  the  fences  are 
blind,  for  he  does  not  refuse  from  “ knowing 
too  much,”  or  because  he  is  afraid  of  hurting 
himself  when  he  lands,  but  throws  his  heart 
over  and  jumps  all  he  knows  after  it. 

It  is  when  sitting  still  under  fire,  and  seeing 
men  hit  around  him,  or  when  retreating,  and 
things  look  black,  that  the  experience  of  the 
old  soldier  comes  in  ; because  he  is  able  to  say 
to  himself,  “ I was  in  just  as  bad  a place  at  so 
and  so,  and  came  out  all  right.”  In  the  same 
way  as  the  old  hunter,  on  the  top  of  a trappy 
bank,  thinks,  “If  I change  my  feet  quickly  here 
I shan’t  go  down  like  I did  as  a four-year-old 
at  so-and-so.” 

But  I am  off  the  track,  and  bringing  the  play 
of  hunting  into  the  work  of  fighting. 

When  the  fire  started  by  the  half  English 
company,  flared  up  and  joined  those  lighted  by 
the  Irish  and  the  Rifle  companies,  the  whole  of 
the  kraal,  or  rather  kraals,  for  there  were  several 
detached  clusters  of  huts,  were  in  a blaze,  and 
we  could  say  that  Chena’s  was  taken.  I then 
sent  the  Native  Contingent  in  to  complete  the 
incendiary  work,  which  was  a congenial  opera- 
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tion  to  them,  as  it  meant  loot  as  well.  In  this 
case,  however,  they  did  not  find  the  job  as 
pleasant  as  usual,  for  they  were  several  times 
fired  at  by  lurking  Mashonas,  who  had  remained 
hidden  in  the  innumerable  caves  and  crannies 
while  the  Mounted  Infantry  were  in  the  kraal. 

The  advance  of  the  Native  Contingent  on  the 
kraal  was,  as  usual,  very  funny.  Once  told  to 
attack  a place,  or  that  the  enemy  is  anywhere 
near,  loose  off  their  rifles  they  must,  up  in  the 
air,  into  the  ground,  at  every  rock  or  boulder, 
and  over  each  other’s,  or  any  one  else’s,  heads. 
It  does  not  matter  so  long  as  a noise  is  made. 
This  is  supposed  to  put  fear  into  the  heart  of 
the  enemy,  and  no  doubt  it  did  make  many  a 
Mashona  think  twice  before  he  put  his  head 
out  of  his  hole  to  fire.  And  goodness  knows, 
that  with  the  Native  Contingent,  or  “ Black 
Watch,”  as  we  called  them,  attacking,  no  one 
anywhere  within  range  was  safe. 

At  this  time  the  “ Black  Watch  ” was  com- 
manded by  Captain  Brabant,  and  a more  wonderful 
man  with  natives  I never  saw.  When  in  charge 
of  the  Charter  district  he  had  been  known  by  the 
natives  all  over  Mashonaland  as  “ Makabere,” 
i.e.  “the  man  who  knows  everything.”  Certainly 
with  the  “ Black  Watch  ” he  could  do  anything 
and  make  them  go  anywhere.  Did  a man  hang 
back  when  attacking  a kraal,  or  get  out  of  line 
when  skirmishing  in  the  bush,  Captain  Brabant 
had  only  to  turn  his  horse  towards  him  to  make 
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him  run  in  the  required  direction,  as  if  ten 
thousand  devils  were  after  him ! Before  this 
officer  took  command,  the  “ Black  Watch  ” were 
like  a herd  of  sheep,  and  always  in  the  way  ; 
now  they  were  handy,  mobile,  and  very  useful. 

While  the  “Black  Watch”  were  having  their 
run  through  the  kraal,  a few  caves,  including 
that  from  which  poor  young  Grapes  had  been 
shot,  were  mined  and  destroyed.  But  they 
were  much  too  numerous  to  be  all  treated  in 
the  same  way,  and,  as  I have  before  said,  it 
was  doubtful  if  in  such  a honeycombed  place 
the  mining  of  one  cave  did  not  make  another 
equally  good  one. 

What  had  been  the  result  of  the  day’s  work  ? 
The  kraal  had  been  taken  and  burnt,  a few 
caves  destroyed,  and  a considerable  number  of 
natives  killed.  (Seven  dead  were  counted  in 
one  small  outer  kraal,  and  many  seen  in 
the  main  kraal,  while  many  were  no  doubt 
pulled  into  the  caves.)  Was  this  decisive?  It 
undoubtedly  would  have  been  had  we  been 
able,  there  and  then,  to  build  a fort  on  the 
kopje  opposite  to  the  kraal  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river,  and  leave  in  it  a garrison  of  about 
too  white  men  and  50  Native  Contingent,  with 
orders  to  fire  at  any  natives  seen  in  or  near 
the  kraal,  and  to  so  patrol  the  mealie  gardens 
in  the  district  that  they  should  be  unable  to  sow. 
This  must  have  obliged  them  to  leave  the  dis- 
trict, or  to  surrender. 
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Establish  this  fort  at  that  time  we  could  not. 
We  might,  at  a pinch,  have  spared  the  men 
(though  we  had  Lomagundi’s,  Mapondera’s,  and 
other  districts  to  visit  before  the  rains),  and 
other  difficulties  in  the  way,  such  as  terms  of 
service  (for  the  garrison  must  come  from  the 
local  forces),  medical  arrangements,  clothing, 
etc.,  etc.,  might  have  been  overcome.  The  real 
stopper  was  the  old  question — supply.  We  our- 
selves could  not  provision  the  fort,  and  we  knew 
that  Salisbury,  even  if  we  sent  back  there,  was 
equally  powerless  in  this  respect.  Once  the  rains 
set  in,  communication  between  Salisbury  and 
Hartley  was  uncertain,  owing  to  the  rivers,  and 
the  softness  of  the  soil  over  which  the  track 
passed.  We  were  told  that  waggons  had  been 
known  to  be  three  weeks  waiting  to  cross  the 
Hunyani  in  the  rainy  season.  To  leave  a garri- 
son at  Hartley  to  which  we  could  not  even  give 
a fortnight’s  rations  was  therefore  not  to  be 
thought  of. 

Our  casualties  during  the  day  had  been  : 
Killed — Trooper  P.  J.  Botha,  Honey’s  Scouts. 
Dangerously  wounded — No.  3925,  Private  C. 
Grapes,  2nd  Norfolk  regiment,  serving  with  the 
Mounted  Infantry.  Severely  wounded — No.  8224, 
Private  T.  Boardman,  4th  K.R. R.  Corps,  serving 
with  the  Mounted  Infantry;  two  men,  Native 
Contingent.  Slightly  wounded — No.  7745,  Private 
A.  Harding,  4th  K.R. R.  Corps,  serving  with 

the  Mounted  Infantry;  No.  3931,  Private  H. 
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Everett,  2nd  West  Riding  regiment.  Two 
horses  killed  and  one  wounded. 

Fifteen  casualties  in  the  three  days.  Quite 
enough,  considering  the  size  of  the  force,  to 
give  me  plenty  to  think  about  as  we  rode  back 
to  the  laagers  that  evening.  It  was  during  this 
ride  that  I realized  how  much  less  pleasant  it  is 
to  direct  operations,  and  to  say  to  one  officer, 
“Take  your  men  there,”  to  another,  “Attack 
that  kopje,”  etc.,  than  it  is  to  receive  such 
orders  and  then  to  say  to  your  own  little  lot  of 
men,  “ Come  on.”  The  latter  is  exhilarating, 
like  a good  run  with  hounds  in  a stiff  country ; 
the  former  is  like  seeing  a dear  friend  ride  a 
steeplechase  over  a severe  course  on  a bad 
horse. 

One  thing  in  the  three  days’  fighting  I am 
sure  of,  and  that  is,  that  the  wounded  could  not 
under  the  circumstances  have  been  picked  up 
quicker,  or  made  more  comfortable  than  they 
were  under  the  arrangements  made  by  Surgeon- 
Captain  Hale. 

That  night  I had  a talk  with  Mr.  Arthur  Eyre, 
Captain  Brabant,  and  others  with  knowledge  of 
the  natives  and  their  ways,  and  their  universal 
opinion  was  that,  as  we  could  not  establish  a 
fort,  we  should  do  no  good  by  remaining  longer 
in  the  district,  from  which  they  considered  that 
the  bulk  of  the  natives  had  fled.  The  latter 
idea  was  certainly  borne  out  by  the  reports  of 
the  mounted  patrols,  which  we  had  daily  sent 
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out,  all  of  which  stated  that  there  were  numerous 
tracks  of  natives  sfoingr  towards  Thaba  Insimbi 
Hill,  and  the  Iron  Mine  Hill,  south-west  of 
Charter.  The  patrols  had  followed  up  some  of 
these  tracks,  but  the  natives  had  too  much  start, 
and  they  only  succeeded  in  overtaking  and  cap- 
turing a few  stray  women  and  cattle. 

All  the  above,  coupled  with  the  facts  that 
time  was  getting  short,  that  we  had  no  mealies 
for  the  animals,  and  that  the  grass  and  the 
water  where  we  were  were  bad,  made  me  decide 
to  make  a move  the  following  morninm 
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N the  13th  October  we  moved  to  the 


Zimbo  River,  where  the  grass  and  water 
were  good.  During  the  following  day  we  re- 
mained halted  in  order  that  the  men  might  rest 
and  wash  and  the  animals  graze,  and  all  these 
were  badly  needed. 

A convoy  was  organized,  and  the  wounded, 
under  charge  of  Surgeon-Captain  Saw,  Army 
Medical  Staff,  left  for  Salisbury  with  the  Natal 
Troop,  and  the  detachment  West  Riding  regiment 
as  escort.  Several  small  patrols  were  sent  out 
during  the  day,  and  burnt  some  three  or  four 
kraals  of  150  to  200  huts  in  all,  but  saw  no 
natives. 

On  the  15th  we  moved  along  what  is  locally 
known  as  the  north  Hartley-Salisbury  road  to 
Matibo’s  kraal.  This  was  deserted,  and  had 
apparently  been  left  in  a hurry,  for  the  grain 
had  not,  as  usual,  been  hidden,  and  we  got 
about  a waggon-load. 

During  the  16th  and  17th  we  continued  our 
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march  to  the  Hunyani  River  through  a most 
fertile-looking  and  well-watered  country,  full  of 
game  of  all  sorts,  sable  and  roan  antelope,  hart- 
beest,  hares,  pheasants,  partridges,  and  water 
fowl  of  various  sorts,  while  a few  ostriches  were 
seen  by  the  scouts  and  flanking  parties. 

Midday  on  the  17th  saw  us  at  the  Hunyani, 
which  we  struck  about  three  miles  west  of  its 
junction  with  the  Gwebi  (see  map),  and  which 
we  reached  by  leaving  the  road  and  striking 
across  the  veldt  for  some  ten  miles.  That 
afternoon  was  spent  in  constructing  a “drift” 
over  the  river,  in  bathing,  and  in  dynamiting 
fish. 

“ Most  unsportsman  like,”  did  you  say?  Well, 
perhaps  so,  but  there  was  no  one  to  catch  them 
in  the  orthodox  way,  and  we  were  only  too  glad 
to  give  the  men  a change  from  “bully  beef,”  no 
matter  how.  The  operation  was  most  successful, 
and  every  one  had  fresh  fried  fish  for  tea,  rather 
muddy-tasting  and  bony,  perhaps,  but  neverthe- 
less quite  a treat.  They  were  of  various  sorts, 
some  rather  like  bream,  others  more  like  trout 
in  shape,  with  beautiful  red  and  yellow  stripes, 
locally  known  as  “tiger  fish.” 

The  next  day,  the  18th,  I decided  to  again 
detach  Jenner’s  column,  and  send  it  to  destroy 
some  kraals  about  fifteen  miles  down  stream, 
while  mine  crossed  the  river  and  moved  in  a 
N.N.E.  direction  along  the  east  side  of  the 
Umvukwe  Mountains,  making  its  own  road  as 
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it  went.  We  thought  we  had  made  the  “drift” 
rather  well,  but  it  took  us  an  hour  to  cross  even 
with  the  aid  of  much  shouting  and  little  pulling 
on  the  part  of  the  “ Black  Watch.” 

During  this  day’s  march  the  flanking  parties 
burnt  two  kraals,  captured  two  native  women 
and  a few  cattle  and  goats,  but  saw  no  men. 
That  night  the  horses  ate  the  last  of  the  mealies 
found  at  Matibo’s,  and  so  were  again  reduced 
to  indifferent  grass.  Not  only  was  it  a case  of 
no  food,  but  it  was  also  a case  of  no  road,  and 
consequently,  for  the  mules,  of  dragging  the 
heavy  waggons  through  scrub  and  grass  over 
the,  at  times,  soft  veldt.  Small  wonder  that 
when  we  arrived  near  Eyre’s  Farm,  on  the 
evening  of  the  20th,  both  mules  and  horses 
were  much  done  up. 

During  the  march  on  the  20th,  Eyre  took  me 
over  the  Umvukwe  Mountains  and  showed  me 
in  the  distance  the  kraals  whose  inhabitants  had 
murdered  his  brother.  Most  treacherously  too. 
A body  of  them  went  to  the  farm  in  the  early 
days  of  the  rising  (June  21st  was  the  actual 
date),  and  told  poor  Herbert  Eyre  that  they 
wanted  work.  While  talking  about  this,  one  of 
them  went  behind  him,  stunned  him  with  a 
battle-axe  or  a knob  kerrie,  and  the  rest  at  once 
set  on  him.  This  is  the  story  told  to  his 
brother,  Arthur  Eyre,  by  a native  servant  who 
was  present,  and  who  managed  to  escape.  We 
had  much  satisfaction  in  routing  out  these 
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Mashonas  and  destroying  their  kraals  two  days 
later  ! 

Since  leaving  the  Zimbo  on  the  15th  we  had 
moved  with  parties  some  five  to  ten  miles  wide 
on  each  flank,  so  that  a strip  of  country  fifteen 
to  twenty  miles  wide  was  thoroughly  swept.  In 
this  way,  though  few  natives  were  seen,  many 
kraals  were  found  and  burnt. 

On  the  2 1 st  we  remained  halted,  and  Jenner’s 
column,  which  had  been  following  in  our  tracts, 
rejoined.  During  the  morning  I went  up  to  his 
house  with  Arthur  Eyre.  A comfortable,  roomy 
building  it  is,  in  a charming  site.  Half  way  up 
and  with  its  back  to  the  mountain,  it  has  grand 
views  to  the  west,  north,  and  east,  so  that  from 
it  Eyre  can  see  the  greater  part  of  his  farm. 
It  would  be  well  to  explain  that  the  word 
“ farm  ” does  not,  in  Rhodesia,  necessarily  mean 
cultivated  or  arable  land ; it  is  used  in  talking 
of  any  piece  of  ground  that  a man  possesses. 
In  Eyre’s  case  there  was  only  an  acre  or  so  of 
cultivated  ground,  a lot  of  grand  grazing,  and 
a good  deal  of  wood  and  mountain. 

Poor  Herbert  Eyre  had  been  sitting  on  the 
steps  of  the  house  when  so  treacherously  attacked, 
and  on  them  we  saw  the  marks  of  his  blood. 
Inside,  the  Mashonas  had  slashed  and  hacked 
things  about  in  the  same  way  as  they  had  done 
at  the  Headlands’  store.  The  Salisbury-Sinoia 
and  Ayrshire  Mine  road  runs  just  below  the 
house,  and  across  this  the  Mashonas  had  taken 
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trouble  to  build  a fairly  solid  stone  wall,  three 
feet  six  inches  to  four  feet  high.  Up  on  the 
hill  sides  above  this  were  stone  schances  com- 
manding the  road  each  way.  While  looking 
about  outside  the  house  I picked  up  Herbert 
Eyre’s  diary,  the  last  entry  being  on  the  19th 
June,  two  days  before  he  was  murdered. 

On  the  22nd,  Jenner’s  column  rested,  and  I 
marched  with  the  combatants  of  mine  at  three 
a.m.  for  the  kraals  which  Arthur  Eyre  had  shown 
me  in  the  distance  on  the  20th.  He  acted  as 
our  guide,  with  no  small  satisfaction  I should 
imagine,  though  he  said  very  little.  We  had  a 
long  day’s  work  in  a difficult  and  thickly-bushed 
country,  and,  for  most  of  us,  it  was  not  very 
exciting  ; for,  though  we  found  and  burnt  seven 
large  kraals  and  many  small  detached  ones, 
we  did  not  see  a single  native. 

A detached  party,  however,  under  Captain 
Daly,  Rhodesia  Elorse  (and  late  15th  Hussars), 
did  find  a considerable  number  in  Zimba’s  kraal, 
which  they  took,  burnt,  and  destroyed.  In  attack- 
ing this  kraal,  Captain  Edward  Finucane,  com- 
manding the  Salisbury  Rifles,  was  hit  in  the  leg 
by  a big  bullet  (Eyre  thought  very  probably 
fired  from  one  of  his  large  bore  rifles,  which 
the  Mashonas  had  looted),  and,  though  at  once 
attended  to,  the  shock,  the  loss  of  blood,  and 
the  nine  or  ten  miles  back  to  the  laager  on  a 
stretcher,  were  too  much  for  him,  and  he  died 
the  same  evening.  This  officer  was  one  of  the 
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best  in  the  local  forces,  and  a pluckier,  more 
cheery,  or  a better  rough-and-tumble  soldier,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  find. 

The  following  day  we  remained  halted,  and 
the  whole  force  attended  poor  Finucane’s  funeral. 
We  buried  him  below  Eyre’s,  and  the  Salisbury 
Rifles  put  up  a cross  and  built  a stone  wall 
round  his  grave.  That  afternoon  we  had  a heavy 
thunder  and  rain  storm,  the  feature  of  which 
was  a very  big  “devil,”  which  drove  right 
through  the  laager,  and  took  rugs,  helmets,  loose 
coats,  and  everything  at  all  portable,  some  hun- 
dred feet  up  into  the  air,  and  dropped  them 
again  all  over  the  veldt.  A South  African 
“ devil  ” is  a little  whirlwind  which  may  start  on 
the  spot,  or  may  be  seen  coming  across  the 
veldt  a long  way  off.  It  is  a most  objection- 
able thing  to  come  into  a laager,  particularly  a 
dusty  one,  or  if  you  have  got  all  your  papers 
out. 

In  the  evening,  four  waggons,  escorted  by  the 
Natal  Troop,  arrived  at  Salisbury,  bringing  “bully 
beef,”  biscuits,  etc.,  and  also  some  very  acceptable 
letters. 

On  the  24th  I again  divided  the  force,  sending 
one  portion  under  Jenner  to  strike  across  coun- 
try for  Mapondera’s,  and  thence  to  the  Mazoe 
district.  The  other,  under  Godley,  to  Sinoia’s 
and  the  Ayrshire  Mine.  The  latter  tells  his  own 
story  in  the  next  chapter,  and  of  the  former 
more  hereafter. 
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When  the  order  for  these  movements  was 
issued  a new  difficulty  cropped  up.  I was  told 
that  it  was  impossible  for  many  of  the  men  to 
go  because  their  boots  were  totally  worn  out. 
We  then  had  a general  turn-out  and  inspection 
of  all  the  boots  and  shoes1  everybody  had , and  by 


TOMMY  ATKINS’  FIGHTING  KIT  ABOUT  THE  END  OF  OCTOBER. 

RATHER  “PART  WORN.” 

dint  of  taking  from  those,  all  over  the  force, 
who  had  more  than  one  wearable  pair,  and  much 

1 We  had  luckily  drawn  a pair  of  these  for  each  man  before 
leaving  Cape  Town.  They  were  carried  one  on  the  outside  of 
each  wallet,  and  were  by  this  time  the  only  footgear  that  many 
of  the  men  had,  shortness  of  transport  having  prohibited  the 
carrying  of  a second  pair  of  boots.  For  the  same  reason  the 
men  had,  throughout  the  operations,  very  little  but  what  they 
stood  up  in,  and  their  kits  were  by  this  time  considerably  “part 
worn”  (vide  sketch). 
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chopping  and  changing,  we  managed  to  rig  every 
one  out  somehow.  Anyhow,  the  columns  marched. 

At  the  same  time  I started  for  Salisbury  with 
the  Natal  Troop  and  the  empty  food  waggons, 
Nicholls,  Roach,  Grey,  and  Arthur  Eyre  accom- 
panying me.  The  horses  of  the  three  former 
had  knocked  up,  and  they  were  reduced  to 
walking,  not  a dignified  mode  of  progression  for 
staff  officers ! 

On  the  25th  I left  the  waggons  and  my  walking 
staff,  rode  through  to  Salisbury  with  Eyre,  and 
took  over  the  command  there  from  Watts,  who 
returned  to  the  line  of  communications. 
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THE  SINOIA  AND  THE  AYRSHIRE  MINE  PATROL 

By  Brevet-Major  A.  J.  Godley 

ON  October  24th,  having  seen  Colonel  Alder- 
son  off  to  Salisbury,  and  Jenner  to  Mazoe, 
I started  in  the  afternoon  with  a column  for  the 
Lomagundi  and  Sinoia  district.  The  force  was 
composed  as  follows  : 

All  Ranks. 


Staff, 8 

Scouts, 12 

Irish  company  Mounted  Infantry  with  Maxim,  109 
Medical  Staff  Corps,  - - - - 6 

Mounted  Troop  Rhodesia  Horse,  - - - 30 

Artillery  Troop  Rhodesia  Horse,  - - '3° 

(One  seven  pounder  and  two  Maxims). 

Salisbury  Rifles,  - 35 

Native  Contingent, 76 


Total,  306 


with  21  mule  waggons. 

Colonel  Alderson  had  kindly  lent  me  Wilson, 
Fox,  and  Harding  from  his  staff,  to  act  as 
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gallopers;  Lieutenant  (now  Brevet- Major)  Pilson, 
of  my  regiment,  was  in  command  of  the  Mounted 
Infantry  company,  and  acted  as  staff  officer ; 
Captains  Daly  (late  15th  Hussars),  and  Moberly 
(late  R.A.),  were  in  command  of  the  cavalry 
and  artillery  of  the  Rhodesia  Horse,  and  with 
Captain  Brabant  to  lead  the  Native  Contingent, 
and  Surgeon-Captain  Hale,  D.S.O.,  to  look  after 
the  medical  arrangements,  I considered  myself 
very  lucky  in  my  command.  The  only  diffi- 
culties were  mealies  and  boots.  We  had  a long 
way  to  go  in  a certain  time,  with  no  mealies 
for  the  mules  and  uncommonly  little  for  the 
horses,  and,  in  the  event  of  much  rain,  with 
consequent  heavy  roads  and  swollen  rivers,  it 
would  be  touch-and-go  whether  the  animals 
would  last  lon£  enough  to  enable  us  to  visit  as 
much  country  as  the  Colonel  wished.  The  ques- 
tion of  boots  was  a serious  one  too.  Many  of 
the  Salisbury  Rifles,  and  the  dismounted  party 
of  the  Mounted  Infantry,  whose  horses  had  died, 
were  already  almost  barefooted,  and  one  could 
hardly  have  wondered  if  they  had  grumbled  at 
being  now  ordered  to  turn  their  heads  away 
from  Salisbury,  and  start  on  a practically  fresh 
expedition.  However,  so  far  from  grumbling, 
every  one  had  made  shift  to  get  himself  some 
sort  of  foot-covering.  The  Colonel,  and  one  or 
two  other  officers  who  had  them,  had  supplied 
lawn-tennis  shoes,  the  sick  going  back  to  Salis- 
bury had  contributed  anything  they  had,  and  the 
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Natal  Troop,  who  were  to  escort  the  Colonel, 
had  taken  their  boots  off,  and  exchanged  them 
for  the  “remnants”  of  their  foot-slogo-inor  friends. 
Those  who  had  not  been  able  to  cover  their 
feet  in  any  other  way  had  sewn  strips  of  horse 
or  ox-hide  across  the  holes,  and  so  we  set  off. 
We  had  hardly  started  when  down  (without  any 
warning,  as  is  the  way  of  them  in  South  Africa) 
came  a terrific  rain  and  hail  storm,  and,  as  I watched 
the  mules  straining  up  the  hill  by  Eyre’s  Farm, 
and  the  foot-sloggers  toiling  and  slipping  in  the 
mud,  I must  confess  to  having  felt  rather  down- 
hearted at  the  prospect  of  a rainy  trip.  How- 
ever, the  men  didn’t  seem  to  mind,  and  we 
contented  ourselves  with  a short  trek  for  the 
first  day. 

We  had  to  do  a long  march  next  day, 
so — after  a very  windy  and  uncomfortable  night, 
fortunately  the  rain  had  stopped — we  inspanned 
at  three  a.m.,  and  by  nightfall  had  reached  and 
laagered  up  at  a valley  near  the  Bluecoat  Mine. 
We  had  travelled  all  day  through  thick  bush 
without  seeing  a sign  of  a kraal  or  a nigger. 
Our  marching  troubles  had  begun  though : the 
road  was  very  rough  and  sandy,  we  had  just 
enough  more  rain  to  make  it  heavy,  the  cross- 
ing of  the  Maninie  River  (where  we  outspanned 
in  the  middle  of  the  day)  proved  fatal  to  the 
dissel-boom  of  one  of  the  waggons,  and  there 
were  four  mules  less  at  evening  roll-call  than 
had  started  in  the  morning.  Still,  we  had  done 
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fourteen  miles,  and  the  weather  was  looking 
brighter. 

On  the  26th  we  came  upon  the  first  traces  of 
the  murders  in  the  Lomagundi  district.  Our 
midday  outspan  was  near  the  Sange  River,  and 
there  we  found  two  skulls,  some  bones,  and 
some  partly  burnt  letters  from  Jameson,  the 
Mining  Commissioner  of  the  district,  who  was 
supposed  to  have  been  murdered.  Hale  pro- 
nounced one  of  the  skulls  to  be  that  of  a white 
man,  so  we  took  it  with  us  and  buried  it  next 
day  at  the  store. 

In  the  afternoon  Pilson,  with  some  Mounted 
Infantry  and  Scouts,  went  on  to  Deary’s  store 
at  the  Doondu  River  to  take  over  and  make  an 
inventory  of  the  contents,  while  Harding  and 
Southey  with  another  party  went  to  the  Mining 
Commissioner’s  camp  and  collected  all  his  papers 
and  effects.  I followed  later  with  the  column, 
and  on  arrival  collected  all  papers  of  importance 
from  the  parties  which  had  gone  on  in  advance, 
and  “commandeered”  and  divided  equally  among 
the  troops  what  stores  had  been  found.  The 
rebels  had  left  practically  nothing  though  but  a 
few  bottles  of  pickles,  sauce,  etc.  Both  camp 
and  stores  were  completely  wrecked  and  looted, 
and  there  were  abundant  traces  that  they  had 
been  living  in  the  huts.  In  one  of  them  they 
had  killed  a buck,  apparently  only  the  day  before 
we  arrived,  and  there  was  fresh  spoor  all  round 
the  place  leading  into  the  bush.  Two  diaries 
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were  found  in  the  Mining  Commissioner’s  office, 
one  written  up  to  June  21st  and  the  other  up 
to  June  22nd.  We  either  burnt  or  brought  away 
papers  or  letters,  according  as  they  appeared 
important  or  not.  We  had  now  done  only 
twenty-six  miles,  the  Rhodesia  Horse  had  fin- 
ished their  mealies,  and  I wondered  how  many 
horses  would  get  back  to  Salisbury.  There 
were  signal  fires  at  night  on  the  Sinoia  Hills, 
and  they,  coupled  with  the  desertion  of  this 
place,  made  us  afraid  that  the  niggers  intended 
“clearing”  before  us,  and  that  we  should  not 
have  a fight. 

However,  the  caves  of  Sinoia  had  to  be  visited, 
as  it  had  been  reported  that  the  rebels  were 
living  in  them,  so  I decided  to  leave  all  the 
weakest  horses  and  mules  with  most  of  the 
waggons  here,  and  make  a Hying  visit  to  the 
caves.  Our  road  to  the  Ayrshire  Mine,  which 
was  another  object  of  the  patrol,  branched  off 
from  here,  so  it  seemed  only  an  unnecessary 
waste  of  energy  to  drag  all  the  waggons,  etc., 
to  Sinoia  and  back.  We  started  with  a few 
waggons,  the  best  of  the  mules,  and  four  days’ 
rations,  leaving  the  Salisbury  Rifles,  some  casuals 
of  the  various  detachments,  and  the  Mounted 
Infantry  Maxim  to  guard  the  laager  and  look 
after  the  weak  horses.  Lieut.  Elphinstone- 
Dalrymple  of  the  Salisbury  Rifles  remained  in 
charge. 

On  arrival  at  the  Hunyani  River  we  out- 
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spanned  and  decided  not  to  go  on  to  the  caves 
at  once,  but  to  rest  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day  so  as  to  have  the  horses  fresh  for  the  job, 
and  a whole  day  available  if  necessary.  One 
of  the  first  sights  that  greeted  our  eyes  on  arrival 
at  the  river  was  a huge  crocodile,  which  effec- 
tually did  us  out  of  the  bathe  to  which  we  had 
been  looking  forward.  The  Scouts  had  reported 
seeing  plenty  of  spoor  of  niggers  on  the  Sinoia 
road,  so  we  hoped  that  they  might  be  waiting 
for  us. 

On  the  28th  we  started  early  with  the  Scouts, 
as  many  of  the  Mounted  Infantry  as  we  could 
find  horses  for,  the  seven-pounder,  and  one  of 
the  Maxims  of  the  Artillery  Troop  Rhodesia 
H orse,  the  Mounted  Troop  of  the  Rhodesia 
Horse,  and  the  Native  Contingent,  leaving 
twenty-five  dismounted  Mounted  Infantry  men 
and  one  of  the  Artillery  Troop  Maxims  with  a 
gun  detachment  for  it,  under  command  of  Lieut. 
Stockley,  M.M.P.,  to  guard  the  laager.  The 
drift  across  the  Hunyani  was  a bad  one,  and 
we  were  delayed  by  the  darkness  and  by  some 
of  the  horses  being  swept  off  their  legs,  but 
fortunately  we  had  no  waggons  to  get  over, 
and,  long  before  daybreak,  were  well  on  our  way. 
The  distance  was  much  further  than  I had  been 
led  to  expect  though,  and  when  at  last  the  guide 
reported  that  we  were  within  sight  of  the  caves 
it  had  long  been  daylight.  However,  it  did  not 
matter,  as,  on  two  sections  of  Mounted  Infantry 
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and  the  Native  Contingent  going  to  explore 
and  occupy  the  caves,  they  found  them  full,  not 
of  niggers,  but  of  baboons. 

From  the  spoor  seen  and  intelligence  received 
before  starting,  I knew  there  must  be  rebels  in 
the  neighbourhood,  so  I had  the  guns  outspanned, 
off-saddled  what  horses  were  not  required,  and 
started  off  the  Mounted  Infantry  and  the  Mounted 
Troop  Rhodesia  Horse  in  four  different  directions 
to  scour  the  surrounding  country.  They  burnt 
a lot  of  kraals  which  showed  traces  of  recent 
occupation,  and  in  one  of  them  found  an  old 
woman,  whom  they  brought  back.  She  said  that 
all  Sinoia’s  people  and  all  the  natives  of  the  dis- 
trict had  “ cleared  ” into  the  fly-belt  towards  the 
Zambesi  on  hearing  of  our  approach,  and  that 
she  had  been  left  because  she  was  too  old  to 
move  quickly.  She  knew  all  about  our  fight  at 
Mashangombi’s,  and  confirmed  the  report  that 
his  brother  had  been  killed  in  the  action  there, 
and  that  Mashangombi  himself  with  most  of  his 
people  and  cattle  had  escaped  to  Thaba  In- 
simbi  and  Iron  Mine  Hill.  She  also  told  us 
that  it  was  people  from  Zimba’s  and  Sinoia’s 
kraals  who  had  murdered  the  whites  at  Deary’s 
store  and  the  Ayrshire  Mine. 

On  the  return  of  the  parties  they  off-saddled 
their  horses  for  a bit,  ate  the  half-day’s  rations 
which  they  had  carried  on  their  saddles,  and  we 
all  took  the  opportunity  of  exploring  the  far- 
famed  caves  of  Sinoia.  People  who  have  seen 
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them  both  say  that  they  are  far  prettier  than 
the  blue  grotto  at  Capri,  and  certainly  the  main 
cave  was  quite  beautiful  , the  hole  goes  down 
perpendicularly  from  a flat  level  surface,  and  is 
a tunnel,  narrow  at  the  opening  and  widening 
out  as  you  get  into  the  cave.  At  the  end  of 
the  tunnel  is  a pool  of  clear  blue  water,  with  a 
tree  growing  in  front  of  it,  and  as  you  go  down 
you  see  its  reflection  in  the  water,  which  is  very 
deep,  and  most  vivid  blue.  The  effect  is  beauti- 
ful. On  arrival  at  the  pool  you  see  that  the 
hole  of  the  cave  is  circular,  about  100  feet  in 
diameter  and  about  150  feet  high,  with  the  same 
diameter  right  up  to  the  sunlight.  The  clear 
blue  sky  appears  through  the  green  branches  of 
the  tree  spreading  overhead.  The  whole  cave 
is  composed  of  marble,  and  the  effect  of  the 
blue  sky  seen  through  the  green  branches  above, 
the  clear  blue  water  below,  and  the  surrounding 
walls  of  marble,  is  more  lovely  than  I can  attempt 
to  describe. 

On  the  far  side  of  the  pool  are  black  and 
gloomy  caverns,  which  appear  to  lead  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth. 

We  returned  in  two  parties,  the  guns  with  a 
section  of  Mounted  Infantry  as  escort  going  by 
the  road,  and  the  rest  of  us  taking  a short  cut 
through  the  bush.  The  former  party  saw  a few 
armed  natives  running  away  into  the  bush  about 
five  hundred  yards  from  them,  but  the  horses  of 
the  escort  were  so  done  up  that  they  could  not 
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catch  them.  We  had  to  leave  a good  many 
horses  on  the  road  before  we  got  back  to  laager, 
but  they  were  recovered  in  the  cool  of  the  even- 
ing. All  the  horses  which  had  been  out  round 
Sinoia’s  were  very  much  done  up,  chiefly,  I think, 
from  want  of  water  and  the  great  heat.  We 
had  not  been  able  to  find  any  water  for  them 
between  the  Hunyani  and  Sinoia’s,  and  at  the 
latter  place  they  could  not  get  at  it. 

Next  day  we  trekked  back  to  the  Doondu, 
leaving  behind  the  bones  of  three  of  our  best 
mules,  one  of  which  had  strayed  and  been  taken 
by  a lion  the  previous  night.  On  arrival  at  the 
store  the  laager  there  was  broken  up,  and  the 
force,  again  re-united,  trekked  a short  way  along 
the  road  to  the  Ayrshire  Mine.  Two  horses 
and  two  mules  died,  however,  and  at  the  rate 
they  were  going  it  seemed  as  if  we  should  not 
have  many  to  show  on  our  return  to  Salisbury. 

All  this  time  we  had  excellent  shooting,  and 
the  Scouts  and  flank  guards  had  pretty  well  kept 
the  column  supplied  with  fresh  meat.  One  of 
the  Scouts  had  shot  a beautiful  water-buck,  and 
Southey  and  King-Harman,  two  of  the  Mounted 
Infantry  subalterns,  had  been  very  successful 
among  the  smaller  buck  and  guinea-fowl  and 
partridges.  I forget  whether  it  was  on  this 
patrol,  or  before  we  left  the  Colonel,  that  our 
bill-of-fare  for  dinner  at  the  headquarter  mess 
one  night  was  : Venison  soup,  barbel  (a  very 
good  fish  that  we  used  to  blow  out  of  the  rivers 
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with  dynamite,  no  time  for  catching  them  by 
more  legitimate  methods),  roast  eland  (the  best 
eating  buck  in  South  Africa),  roast  guinea-fowl, 
omelette  of  ostrich  egg  (some  one  had  picked 
one  up),  and  tinned  peaches.  Could  any  gour- 
mand want  more,  especially  when  washed  down 
with  a little  of  our  precious  stock  of  “ dop  ” 
(Cape  brandy)?  I am  bound  to  say,  though, 
that  “bully  beef”  and  biscuit  was  our  more 
common  fare. 

October  30th  found  us  at  the  Ayrshire  Mine 
after  a hard  march.  We  had  a rainy,  windy 
night,  and,  starting  at  three  a.m.  in  rain  and  cloud, 
had  made  little  progress  at  first.  This  was 
chiefly  owing  to  the  very  thick  bush,  the  diffi- 
culties of  keeping  to  the  so-called  track,  and  the 
necessity  for  incessant  halts  to  clear  the  bush 
and  cut  down  trees  which  obstructed  the  waggons. 
We  had  no  moon  now  either,  but  the  transport 
riders  and  conductors  were  unanimous  in  their 
opinion  that,  if  we  were  to  do  the  job  with  no 
food  for  the  animals,  we  must  do  all  the  marching 
possible  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  or  early 
morning,  and  give  them  the  whole  day  to  graze. 
The  day  at  Sinoia’s  when  we  had  been  out  for 
so  long  in  the  heat  of  the  sun  had  knocked  the 
horses  up  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  marching 
we  had  done  put  together.  Two  more  of  them 
and  a mule  had  succumbed  to  this  march,  but 
when  we  outspanned  we  had  the  satisfaction  of 
finding  that  we  had  done  twelve  miles,  and  had 
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unexpectedly  arrived  at  the  Native  Commis- 
sioner’s camp. 

In  the  afternoon  I went  with  a small  escort 
to  the  Ayrshire  Mine,  while  Hale  and  Fox 
explored  the  Native  Commissioner’s  camp.  We 
found  the  store  and  all  the  huts  at  the  Ayrshire 
looted,  and  nothing  of  any  value  left.  The 
mining  camp  is  quite  a large  colony  of  well- 
built  huts,  and  must  have  been  most  comfortable; 
it  was  very  sad  to  see  everything  so  completely 
and  wantonly  wrecked,  the  machinery  being 
apparently  the  only  thing  which  the  niggers  had 
left  untouched.  One  of  the  Scouts,  who  had 
heard  stories  of  untold  gold  and  treasure  having 
been  thrown  down  the  main  shaft  by  the  fugi- 
tives after  the  outbreak,  lowered  himself  down 
with  a rope,  but  found  there  was  too  much 
water  to  allow  of  investigations,  and  our  only 
spoil  eventually  consisted  of  some  specimens  of 
quartz,  and  some  tobacco,  cigarettes,  and  cocoa, 
which  my  escort  divided  among  themselves ; the 
tobacco  was  a godsend,  as  most  of  the  column 
had  been  reduced  to  smoking  tea  or  not  smoking 
at  all. 

On  our  return,  we  found  that  the  party  to 
the  Native  Commissioner’s  camp  had  found  and 
buried  the  skulls  and  bones  of  two  Europeans, 
which  were  supposed  to  be  those  of  Maynhardt, 
the  Native  Commissioner,  and  Carr  or  Suter. 
They  had  also  found  and  brought  away  a quan- 
tity of  papers.  The  Native  Contingent  had, 
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in  the  meantime,  been  spending  the  day  in 
scouring  the  surrounding  country,  and  had  burnt 
four  deserted  kraals.  They  had  not  met  any 
rebels,  but  had  come  across  a lot  of  lately- 
planted  mealies  and  a great  deal  of  fresh  spoor, 
and,  in  following  this  up,  had  seen  a party  of 
natives  on  the  top  of  a high  kopje  about  800 
yards  from  camp.  These  were  seen  again  from 
the  laager  just  before  sunset,  so  Moberly  fired 
a few  rounds  of  common  shell  at  the  place,  which 
apparently  had  the  effect  of  dispersing  them. 

Owing  to  some  of  the  men  and  horses  having 
had  such  a long  day,  and  to  the  indications  of 
rebels  about,  we  did  not  start  till  daybreak  the 
following  morning.  Our  way  now  lay  towards 
Salisbury  again,  and  along  the  main  road  from 
the  mine.  The  road  was  very  sandy  and  heavy, 
and  the  bush  very  thick,  and  we  could  find  no 
water  till  we  struck  the  Maninie  River  again, 
having  had  to  leave  five  horses,  twenty-four 
mules,  and  one  waggon,  on  the  road.  Most  of  the 
mules  were  recovered  in  the  evening.  The  only 
way  by  which  we  could  hope  to  get  any  horses 
back  to  Salisbury  now  was  to  take  the  men  off 
their  backs;  so  I had  nearly  everybody  dismounted, 
most  of  the  saddles  put  on  the  waggons,  and  the 
horses  driven  like  a flock  of  sheep.  It  was  a 
most  melancholy  sight  to  see  the  poor  brutes 
tripping  over  every  little  stump  or  rise  in  the 
ground,  then  falling  and  simply  unable  to  get 
up  from  starvation  and  exhaustion.  Among  them 
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had  to  gro  one  of  mine  which  I had  hitherto 
ridden  more  than  the  others.  The  flanking 
parties,  on  coming  in  to  the  outspan,  reported 
having  burnt  some  deserted  kraals,  and  found 
a complete  skeleton  of  a murdered  Zambesi 
boy.  They  had  seen  a good  deal  of  spoor  but 
no  natives. 

On  Sunday,  November  1st,  the  Scouts  found 
some  very  good  grazing  a short  way  off  the 
track,  so  we  had  a day’s  rest,  and  sent  all  the 
horses  and  mules  there,  and  were  all  glad  of 
plenty  of  time  for  a good  wash  and  what  change 
of  clothes  we  could  muster.  A great  part  of 
the  day  was  spent  in  trying  to  get  the  horses 
and  mules,  which  had  fallen  down,  on  to  their 
legs  again ; but,  notwithstanding  our  exertions, 
when  we  moved  the  laager  across  the  drifts  in 
the  evening,  we  had  to  leave  three  horses  and 
four  mules  behind.  The  Native  Contingent  had 
gone  out  to  try  and  find  the  bodies  of  some 
white  men  who  were  supposed  to  have  been 
murdered  near  here  on  their  way  to  Salisbury, 
and  found  two,  which,  as  far  as  we  could  make 
out  from  the  papers  on  them,  were  those  of 
Drysdale  and  Briggs.  They  were  buried  where 
we  found  them. 

Next  day  found  us  back  at  the  same  place 
where  we  had  outspanned  on  the  first  night 
after  leaving  Eyre’s  Farm,  but  minus  five  more 
horses  and  three  mules,  and  on  the  3rd  we 
crossed  the  Umvukwe  Mountains,  and  met  a 
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convoy  from  Salisbury  with  rations  and  mails 
for  us.  They  were  Natal  Troop  and  West 
Riding  men,  and  from  them  we  heard  the  sad 
news  that  poor  Evans  had  been  killed  in  an 
attack  on  Gatzi’s  kraal  near  Marandellas,  the 
same  place  where  Barnes,  A.S.C.,  had  been 
killed  before  we  got  to  Salisbury.  We  were 
very  glad  of  the  rations  and  boots  which  they 
brought,  as  may  be  imagined. 

Our  journey  back,  as  far  as  Mount  Hampden, 
was  uneventful.  Some  more  deserted  kraals 
were  burnt,  a good  many  more  horses  and  mules 
succumbed,  some  men  who  went  back  to  one 
of  the  outspans  found  some  niggers  there,  and 
exchanged  shots  with  them,  without  any  harm 
to  either  side,  and  the  Native  Contingent  found 
one  day  the  skeleton  of  a murdered  Shangaan. 

On  arrival  at  Mount  Hampden,  we  were  met 
by  a most  welcome  waggon-load  of  mealies  and 
some  “dop,”  which  the  Colonel  had  thoughtfully 
sent  out.  Just  as  we  were  laagering  up,  a mule- 
driver,  who  had  gone  about  a mile  off  the  road 
to  look  for  a stray  mule,  which  had  been  left 
by  the  escort  which  took  Colonel  Alderson  into 
Salisbury,  staggered  in  all  covered  with  blood. 
It  appears  that  he  had  been  attacked  by  some 
Mashonas,  who  jumped  up  out  of  the  long  grass 
and  assegaied  him  in  the  thigh,  inflicting  a nasty 
wound.  They  then  ran  away  in  the  direction 
of  Mashangombi’s.  The  Native  Contingent  went 
after  them,  and  found  their  spoor  and  some 
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blankets,  mealies,  etc.,  which  they  had  evidently 
dropped ; but  after  following  up  the  spoor  for 
some  way,  they  saw  that  it  would  be  hopeless 
to  come  up  with  them,  and  had  to  give  up  the 
chase. 

The  Scouts  also  came  upon  some  fresh  spoor, 
and  followed  it  up  till  they  came  to  a brand 
new  kraal  in  the  Mazoe  direction,  which  showed 
traces  of  having  been  recently  occupied.  This 
they  burnt,  and  came  back  without  having  seen 
a nigger. 

On  the  morning  of  November  8th  we  met 
the  Colonel,  who  had  ridden  out  from  Salisbury 
to  see  us,  and  by  ten  a.m.  the  column  had  dis- 
persed to  their  different  camps  and  laagers  about 
the  town,  and  I had  to  return,  reluctantly,  to 
my  office  stool.  We  had  been  on  our  own 
resources  for  sixteen  days,  and  during  that  time 
had  covered  140  miles,  gone  considerably  farther 
north  than  anybody  else  in  the  course  of  the 
campaign,  and  thoroughly  explored  the  Loma- 
gundi  district.  We  were  of  course  very  much 
disgusted  at  not  having  had  a fight,  but  from 
all  one  saw  and  heard,  there  was  no  doubt  that 
most  of  the  rebels  in  that  country  had  cleared 
before  us  into  the  “ fly.”  There  were  evidently 
armed  parties  of  them  hiding  in  the  bush,  but 
one’s  chance  of  coming  across  them  was  practi- 
cally nil. 

It  had  been  a most  interesting  trip  otherwise, 
the  country  being  so  different  to  most  of  the 
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rest  of  Mashonaland.  Instead  of  kopjes  and 
comparatively  open  country,  we  had  been  travell- 
ing, except  at  the  Ayrshire  where  there  were 
kopjes,  through  flat  country  with  dense  bush, 
and  the  scenery  at  the  Hunyani  and  Maninie 
Rivers,  and  the  caves  of  Sinoia,  was  worth  a 
trip  from  Europe  to  see  alone.  The  only  un- 
pleasant feature  had  been  watching  the  horses 
and  mules  dying  daily.  We  had  lost  twenty- 
seven  horses  and  twenty  mules  altogether.  The 
men  had  a lot  of  very  hard  marching,  but, 
notwithstanding  their  bootless  condition,  had 
tramped  most  cheerfully,  and  nobody  could  have 
had  a nicer  command,  or  have  given  it  up  with 
more  regret  than  I did. 


CHAPTER  XV 


FIGHTING  ON  THE  LINE  OF  COMMUNICATIONS 
MR.  RHODES  TAKES  OUT  A PATROL 

WHILE  we  had  been  away  on  the  Hartley 
Patrol,  a good  deal  had  been  going-  on 
in  the  line  of  communications.  About  October 
15th  Major  Evans,  who  had  moved  up  from 
Umtali,  had  proceeded  with  a detachment  of 
the  line  of  communication  troops,  from  Maran- 
dellas  to  a spot  in  the  bush  about  ten  miles 
off  the  road  to  the  south,  where  some  1000 
natives  were  supposed  to  be  massed.  When  he 
arrived  there  the  birds  had  flown,  and  apparently 
scattered.  He  then  went  on  to  Cheri’s  kraal, 
which  was  deserted  as  he  approached,  and  after 
burning  it  and  some  others,  he  returned  to  Maran- 
dellas. 

On  the  19th  he  moved  to  Gatzi’s,  which  we  had 
burnt  on  the  10th  August,  and  where  the  natives 
were  reported  to  be  collecting.  Reaching  there 
at  daybreak,  Evans  at  once  rushed  the  kraal,  the 
natives  as  usual  retiring  to  the  caves.  It  was 
whilst  reconnoitring  these,  that  poor  Evans  was 
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shot  through  the  heart  and  died  instantly.  In 
the  rush  on  the  kraal  Trooper  H.  P.  Earnshaw, 
Umtali  Rifles,  accidentally  shot  himself  dead,  and 
Trooper  C.  Seigert,  Matabeleland  Relief  Force, 
was  seriously  wounded.  After  Evans’  death 
Captain  Pease,  King’s  Own  Light  Infantry,  who 
was  attached  to  the  detachment  of  the  West 
Riding  regiment,  assumed  the  command,  and 
after  blockading  the  caves  for  five  days,  either 
took,  destroyed,  or  drove  the  natives  out  of  them 
all.  In  these  operations  Pease  was  ably  assisted 
by  Captain  Ludlow,  Army  Service  Corps  (who, 
by  the  way,  had  really  no  business  to  be  there 
at  all !).  The  caves  were  found  to  be  very 
extensive,  and  had  water  running  right  through 
them.  The  kraal  had  not  been  rebuilt  since 
we  burnt  it,  but  all  the  grass  and  poles  for 
this  purpose  were  found  stacked  ready  inside 
it.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  operations,  the 
units  composing  the  force  returned  to  their 
several  stations  on  the  line  of  communications, 
a portion  of  them  burning  Soswie’s  kraal  on 
the  way. 

Poor  Evans’  death  was  a great  blow  to  me. 
He  was  one  of  my  best  friends  in  the  service,  and 
we  had  done  a good  deal  of  soldiering  and  hunting 
together.  Apart  from  my  local  rank,  he  was 
senior  to  me  in  the  army ; he  had,  however, 
especially  asked  to  be  allowed  to  come  out  with 
his  Mounted  Infantry  company,  and  I could 
not  have  had  a more  sincerely  loyal  second  in 
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command,  both  in  the  Mounted  Infantry  and  in 
the  Mashonaland  Field  Force.  His  body  was 
taken  to  Marandellas  and  buried  in  the  little 
cemetery  there,  beside  poor  Barnes,  Morris,  and 
others,  and  we,  of  the  Mounted  Infantry,  sub- 
sequently sent  a stone  to  be  erected  to  his 
memory. 

We  found  the  food  question  at  Salisbury  some- 
what improved  ; some  of  the  extra  mules  and 
waggons  which  the  company  had  purchased  in 
Natal  and  elsewhere  were  already  at  work  on  the 
Umtali-Salisbury  road,  and  convoys  were  arriving 
fairly  regularly.  But  still  it  was  not  yet  certain 
whether  enough  food  could  be  put  into  the 
country  before  the  rainy  season  began,  though 
Fox  was  very  sanguine  (results  later  on  proved 
that  he  was  right). 

As  it  appeared  probable  at  this  time  that  the 
imperial  troops  would  remain  in  the  country 
during  the  rains,  it  was  necessary  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  their  being  properly  housed,  and  this 
was  one  of  the  reasons  why  I had  returned  to 
Salisbury  from  Eyre’s.  The  first  idea  was  to 
have  a camp  of  mud  and  straw  huts  in  the 
open  outside  Salisbury,  but  it  appeared  doubtful 
whether  the  native  labour  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction could  be  obtained.  It  then  occurred  to 
me  that  the  “Cecil  Hotel,”  a large  incomplete 
building  in  Salisbury,  might  be  utilized.  It  was 
then  without  a roof  and  would  probably  suffer 
much  damage  from  the  rains.  Owing  to  the 
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rinderpest  and  the  rising,  the  company  who  were 
building  the  hotel  were  unable  to  get  the  iron  for 

o o 

its  roof  up  country.  On  sounding  the  representa- 
tive of  this  company,  I found  that  he  would  be 
only  too  glad  to  let  the  troops  use  the  building,  if 
that  would  cause  it  to  be  roofed  before  the  rains. 
Eventually  the  British  South  Africa  Company 
and  the  Hotel  Company  came  to  an  arrange- 
ment in  the  matter,  in  which  the  former  were 
to  assist  with  material,  etc.,  for  the  roof,  and 
the  latter  were  to  so  far  complete  the  inside  of 
the  building  that  it  would  be  habitable  for  the 
troops. 

All  the  local  troops  likely  to  be  in  Salisbury 
would  fit  into  the  (so-called)  Rhodesia  Horse 
Barracks,  or  improvised  additions  to  them,  where 
it  appeared  that  there  would  also  be  sufficient 
stabling  for  all  the  horses  likely  to  be  left  alive 
by  the  time  the  rains  might  be  expected  to 
begin. 

The  above  arrangements  disposed  of  a serious 
question,  for,  during  the  rains,  men  under 
waggons  or  canvas  would  surely  get  fever,  and 
horses  in  the  open  would  equally  surely  die  of 
that  curse  of  a great  part  of  South  Africa,  horse 
sickness.  Another  question  which  had  to  be 
gone  into,  and  telegraphed  about,  was  that  of 
clothes,  boots,  etc.,  for  the  imperial  troops.  As 
has  already  been  said,  shortness  of  transport 
prevented  them  bringing  up  much  kit,  and  what 
they  did  bring  was  now  entirely  worn  out. 
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There  was  no  time  to  be  lost  if  fresh  supplies 
were  to  reach  Salisbury  before  the  rains. 

On  the  31st  of  October,  Jenner’s  column 
arrived  near  the  Mazoe  Fort,  having  visited 
Mapondera’s  and  other  districts  north  of  Mazoe. 
All  of  these  were  deserted,  the  tracks  pointing, 
as  in  the  case  of  Godley’s  patrol,  to  the  natives 
having  gone  to  the  “fly”  country.  I sent  Jenner 
orders  to  remain  at  Mazoe  for  a few  days,  in 
order  to  assist  in  moving  the  fort  to  a new  site, 
which  I rode  out  to  select,  nearer  to  the  Granite 
Range  and  to  the  large  mealie  gardens  in  the 
valley. 

When  the  orders  were  issued  for  the  moving  of 
this  fort  an  incident,  which  could  only  happen 
with  irregulars,  occurred.  The  garrison  of  the 
old  fort  sent  in  a round  robin  to  their  commander, 
Lieut.  Fairbairn,  stating  that  they  were  not  going 
to  work  at  building  a new  fort,  as  they  did  not 
consider  that  this  was  a part  of  the  “soldiering” 
for  which  they  had  “signed  on.”  Fairbairn 
brought  this  precious  document  to  me,  and  I told 
him  to  take  it  back,  parade  them  all,  and  tell 
them  from  me,  that  they  had  “signed  on,”  and 
were  paid  10/-  a day  to  do  as  they  were  told,  and 
that  they  might  think  themselves  very  lucky  to 
get  the  round  robin  back  instead  of  finding  it 
used  as  evidence  against  them  on  a court  of 
officers  (this  is  the  name  given  to  what  applies  to 
a court  martial,  in  the  British  South  Africa 
Company’s  Volunteer  Act  of  1895,  under  which 
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the  men  were).  Apparently  the  men  thought 
better  of  it ; any  way,  no  more  was  heard  of  the 
matter,  and  they  did  build  the  new  fort. 

On  the  31st  we  received  the  news  that  Mr. 
Rhodes,  then  on  his  way  to  Salisbury  from 
Buluwayo,  when  passing  Enkeldorn,  had  taken 
out  some  thirty  of  the  Dutchmen  composing  the 
garrison,  and  visited,  taken,  and  burnt  Singala’s 
kraal.  One  man,  named  Swart,  was  wounded 
and  some  thirty  rebels  killed. 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  man  (Rhodes)  to 
go  and  risk  his  own  life  at  the  head  of  thirty 
Dutchmen,  in  taking  a cluster  of  straw  huts ! 
And  one  could  not  help  thinking  — “What 
difference  would  it  have  made  to  South  Africa 
in  general  and  to  Rhodesia  in  particular  if  he 
had  been  killed  ? ” 

There  was  one  amusing  result  of  this  im- 
promptu “patrol,”  rumour  in  Salisbury  having 
it  that  I had  threatened  to  or  had  put  Mr. 
Rhodes  under  arrest  for  having  taken  out  men 
who  were  under  my  command  without  referring 
to  me ! 

On  November  4th  Mr.  Rhodes  arrived  in 
Salisbury,  and  a few  days  later  he  met  the 
principal  business  men  and  property  owners.  A 
certain  section  among  these  had  been  for  some 
time  threatening  him  with  all  sorts  of  penalties, 
and  other  unpleasant  things,  if  he  did  not  do  just 
what  they  wished  regarding  the  railway  and  other 
matters  when  he  arrived  in  Salisbury.  It  was 
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amusing  to  read  in  the  local  papers  the  accounts 
of  the  interview.  According  to  these  accounts, 
all  these  lions  of  the  past  became  veritable  lambs 
when  in  the  presence  of  the  man  they  had 
metaphorically  threatened  to  tear  in  pieces.  The 
only  man  who,  judging  by  the  accounts,  seemed 
to  stick  to  his  guns,  was  Mr.  W.  E.  Fairbridge, 
editor  of  the  Rhodesia  Herald. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Captain  Hon.  F. 
W.  Eveleigh  de  Moleyns,  4th  Hussars,  who  was 
to  be  the  Lieutenant-Colonel  Commandant  of  the 
new  Mashonaland  Police,  arrived  in  Salisbury ; 
at  present  he  had  no  men,  though  200  were  on 
their  way  from  Cape  Town.  He  had  been 
serving  on  Sir  Frederick  Carrington’s  staff  in 
Matabeleland.  The  last  time  we  had  met 
was  when  I spent  a very  pleasant  six  weeks 
attached  to  the  4th  Hussars  at  Aldershot.  On 
November  8th,  Godley’s  column  arrived  in  Salis- 
bury from  Sinoia’s  and  the  Ayrshire  Mine.  His 
horses  and  mules  were  looking  better  than  I 
expected,  considering  they  had  had  nothing  but 
grass  for  the  last  three  weeks  or  more.  He 
had  had  no  fighting,  and,  like  Jenner,  reported 
that  the  natives  had  gone  to  the  “fly”  country. 

On  the  1 2th  a large  convoy  left  Salisbury  for 
Umtali,  and  among  those  who  went  down  were, 
much  to  my  regret,  Judge  and  Mrs.  Vintcent. 
He  had  indeed  earned  a rest.  Ever  since  the 
rising  commenced  the  whole  responsibility  of  the 
administration  in  Mashonaland  had  been  on  his 
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shoulders,  and,  prior  to  my  arrival  in  Salisbury, 
he  had  had  the  direction  of  military  matters 
also.  To  be  suddenly  pitchforked  from  the 
position  of  senior  judge  into  a double-barrelled 
one  of  Administrator  and  Commander-in-Chief 
would  be  trying  to  a Napoleon. 

It  must  have  been  specially  so  in  a community 
like  that  at  Salisbury,  which  was  so  small  that 
every  man  almost  could  make  his  voice  heard, 
and  where  it  appeared  that  all  were  determined 
to  do  so.  The  worst  part  being  that  all  had 
different  ideas,  and  each  one  grumbled  if  his 
own  plan  was  not  adopted  ! 

Through  the  troublesome  early  days  of  the 
rising,  when  questions  of  whether  this  or  that 
patrol  could  be  sent  out — questions  of  life  and 
death  for  some,  in  fact — had  to  be  decided ; 
through  the  times  when  food  was  short,  and 
people  said  the  Government  (i.e.  the  Company) 
ought  to  feed  them  ; settling  this  big,  or  that 
little,  question  in  a kindly,  gentlemanly  manner — 
while  he  saw  every  one,  no  matter  who,  and 
listened  to  their  story  ; authorizing  this  or  that 
expenditure, — through  all  this  the  Judge  steered 
the  ship.  Personally,  I naturally  saw  a great 
deal  of  him,  and  I know  I can  safely  say  that 
the  British  South  Africa  Company  may  think 
themselves  lucky  if  all  their  servants  are  half 
as  keen  about  their  interests,  as  conscientious, 
and  as  hard  working,  as  Mr.  Justice  Vintcent. 

Mr.  Milton,  who  had  come  up  specially  from 
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Cape  Town  to  re-organize  the  Company’s  civil 
service,  took  over  the  administration  from  the 
Judge. 

On  the  13th  we  had  a very  heavy  wind,  rain, 
hail,  and  thunder  storm,  much  glass  was  broken, 
and  several  roofs  taken  off.  Among  the  latter 
were  the  roofs  of  two  stables  opposite  to  the 
house  we  were  then  in.  I happened  to  be  look- 
ing out  and  saw  them  lifted  up  and  taken  bodily 
off,  one  after  the  other.  This  storm  necessitated 
the  putting  off,  for  a couple  of  days,  of  the 
patrol  under  Jenner,  which  was  going  to  Chiqua- 
qua’s  and  Kunzi’s.  It  also  caused  the  principal 
medical  officer  to  write  an  official  letter,  pointing 
out  the  inadvisability  of  sending  men  out  on 
what  might  be  a fourteen  days’  patrol,  when 
more  such  storms  were  probable.  This  could 
not,  however,  be  allowed  to  make  any  difference; 
the  work  had  to  be  done  whatever  the  weather, 
and  on  the  15th  this  patrol  (No.  26,  Part  III., 
Appendix  C)  started. 

On  the  1 8th  Jenner  sent  in  a report  that  he 
had  had  a satisfactory  “indaba”  with  Chiquaqua, 
who  said  he  wanted  peace.  This  was  followed 
on  the  22nd  by  a similar  report  regarding  Kunzi. 

On  the  19th  Sir  Frederick  Carrington,  whom 
I rode  out  to  meet,  arrived  in  Salisbury,  and 
he  and  his  staff  wTent  into  the  quarters  we  had 
had  arranged  for  them  in  the  Commercial  Hotel, 
the  landlord  of  which,  Mr.  Rosenthal— like  so 
many  other  men  in  South  Africa — had  served 
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under  the  General  in  one  of  the  many  irregular 
corps  he  had  commanded. 

This  did  not,  however,  prevent  mine  host 
from  running  them  up  a tremendous  bill,  I think 
it  was  over  ,£250 — this  for  five  of  them  for 
eleven  days  ! But  then  it  must  be  remembered 
that  they  always  had  eggs  for  breakfast,  and 
occasionally  had  chickens,  and  eggs  and  chickens 
were  at  that  time  luxuries  only  dreamt  of  by  us. 

With  the  General  were  Colonel  R.  S.  Baden- 
Powell,  chief  staff  officer  ; Major  Vyvyan,  brigade 
major;  Captain  Ferguson,  A. D.C. ; and  Surgeon- 
Colonel  Gormley,  principal  medical  officer.  Lord 
and  Lady  Grey,  Lady  Victoria  Grey,  the  Hon. 
Hubert  Howard,  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Lister,  who 
had  all  been  travelling  with  the  General,  also 
arrived  at  the  same  time — Lord  Grey,  of  course, 
taking-  over  the  administration  from  Mr.  Milton. 

o 

This  brings  us  almost  to  the  last  scene,  and 
it  would  perhaps  be  well  to  begin  a new  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

THE  “ IMAGE  OF  WAR,”  AND  THE  BEGINNING 
OF  THE  END 

N November  the  23rd  we  had,  much  to 


our  delight,  a look  at  what  Mr.  Jorrocks 
calls  the  “h’image  of  war,”  the  hounds  meeting 
at  the  Judge’s  house  (now  occupied  by  Mr. 
Rhodes)  at  six  a.m. 

These  hounds,  now  only  some  five  and  a half 
couple,  had  been  originally  given  to  Salisbury 
by  Lord  Grey.  During  the  hard  times  of  the 
laager,  and  of  the  following  two  months,  they 
had  been  devotedly  looked  after  by  Mr.  Graham 
(Salisbury’s  post-master),  who  was  master,  and 
they  now  came  out  for  the  first  time  that  season, 
looking  well,  though  decidedly  on  the  fat  side. 
A field  of  about  thirty  were,  as  “Trivy”  would 
say,  “at  the  fixture,”  including  Lord  Grey,  Lady 
Victoria  Grey,  the  General,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Colonel 
Baden-Powell,  Mr.  Wilson  Pox,  and  a smattering 
of  soldiers,  both  imperial  and  local.  We  went 
to  draw  for  a jackal  but  found  a diuker  (a  small 
buck),  and  he  very  quickly  ran  the  over-fat 
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hounds  out  of  scent.  When  I left,  having  to 
get  to  the  office,  they  were  still  drawing  for  the 
second  time. 

The  next  day  the  wire  to  Buluwayo,  and 
thence  to  Cape  Town,  went  down,  much  to  the 
General’s  annoyance,  as  he  wanted  to  Q-et  the 
question  of  whether  the  imperial  troops  were 
to  stay  in  the  country  through  the  rains  or  not 
settled  as  soon  as  possible.  We  at  once  sent 
oft'  a party  to  find  the  break,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  26th  that  communication  was  restored. 
That  day  the  hounds  met  at  Lord  Grey’s  (Mr. 
Pauling’s)  house,  and  we  had  a fast  thirty-five 
minutes  after  a jackal,  but  lost  him.  Riding 
home,  Mr.  Graham  asked  me  if  I would  hunt 
them  in  future.  Wouldn’t  I just!  Nothing  I 
like  better  than  having  anything  to  do  with 
hounds  ol  any  sort.  As  a boy  I had  been  whip 
to  a pack  of  beagles,  and  during  my  soldiering 
had  been  lucky  enough  to  hunt  three  packs  of 
hounds — the  Shornclifte,  and  the  Staff  College 
Drag  Hounds,  and  the  Cape  Jackal  Hounds. 
Now  here  was  another  pack!  I had  thus  hunted 
hounds  in  June,  fought  till  the  end  of  November, 
and  then  taken  hounds  again.  What  more  could 
a soldier  possibly  want?  For  the  bringing  in 
of  this  bit  of  personal  history,  enthusiasm  for 
the  chase  must  be  my  excuse,  which  I hope 
the  reader  will  accept  ? 

On  the  28th  the  General  issued  orders  for 
150  of  the  Mounted  Infantry,  and  the  detach- 
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ment  Royal  Artillery,  to  move  down  to  Umtali, 
so  as  to  be  in  readiness  to  move  on  to  rail 
head  (now  Bendulas),  and  thence  to  Beira,  for 
re-embarkation. 

As  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  end,  as  far 
as  the  imperial  troops  were  concerned,  it  would 
be  well  to  briefly  survey  the  situation  at  this 
date,  and,  in  doing  this,  it  will  be  best  to  look 
at  the  map.  If  we  start  with  Simbanoota’s,  and 
other  kraals  near  the  Salisbury-Umtali  road, 
on  the  south-east  of  Salisbury,  and  go  on  with 
the  sun  to  those  on  the  Ruya  and  Hunyani  Rivers 
to  the  south,  then  to  Umtegeza’s,  to  Mashan- 
gombi’s,  and  many  other  kraals  in  the  Hartley 
Hills,  thence  to  the  Umvukwe  Hills,  to  Eyre’s, 
Sinoia’s,  the  Ayrshire  Mine,  Mapondera’s,  Mazoe, 
and  finish  up  with  Kunzi’s,  Chiquaqua’s,  and 
Chishawasha,  it  will  be  seen  that  a complete  circle 
had  been  made  round  Salisbury  by  “patrols.”  All 
of  these  (except  in  the  case  of  Kunzi  and  Chiqua- 
qua,  with  whom  apparently  satisfactory  “indabas” 
had  been  held),  had  inflicted  defeats,  more  or  less 
severe,  on  the  Mashonas,  had  taken  and  destroyed 
their  kraals,  and  brought  away  all  the  cattle  and 
grain  which  could  be  found. 

On  the  line  of  communications,  i.e.  on  Ma- 
shonaland’s  one  line  of  supply,  Makoni  was  dead, 
and,  though  his  son  was  alive  and  hostile,  his 
people  were  scattered ; U mtassa,  once  doubtful, 
was  supplying  carriers ; Marandellas',  Mang- 
wendi’s,  Gatzi’s,  and  numerous  other  kraals,  had 
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been  taken  or  burnt.  The  only  chief  likely  to 
give  trouble  remaining  being  Tandi  (subsequently 
visited  by,  and  surrendered  to,  a patrol  under 
Captain  Pease). 

To  pass  to  the  question  of  men.  The  General 
had  asked  me  to  estimate  the  number  of  police 
that  the  Company  ought  to  have  if  the  imperial 
troops  left  the  country.  This  I put  down  at  600 
whites,  with  200  to  300  Native  Contingent.  The 
Company  thought  this  an  excessive  number,  and 
it  was  eventually  cut  down  to  580  whites  and  no 
natives. 

These  I proposed  to  station  as  follows  : 


Umtali,  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

' 3° 

Devil’s  Pass,  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- *5 

Fort  Haynes,  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 3° 

Headlands, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 25 

Marandellas,  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

40 

Salisbury, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 150 

Charter, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 3° 

Victoria,  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 5° 

Enkeldorn, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 3° 

Hartley,  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 75 

Mazoe,  - 

- 

- 

- 

40 

Chiquaqua’s,  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

Chishawasha,  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

Law’s, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

Hunyani, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

Norton’s, 

10 

580 

Taken  generally,  this  distribution  was  approved 
of,  though  the  Company  still  thought  it  excessive, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  1 50  men  at  Salisbury. 
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In  making  my  estimate  I had  given  the  numbers 
with  which  I would  have  taken  over  the  country 
myself.  With  less  than  the  580  this  was  cut 
down  to  I certainly  would  not  have  taken  the 
responsibility,  and  I considered  that  it  was  most 
important  to  have  at  least  100  men  in  Salisbury, 
exclusive  of  the  garrison,  who  could  be  moved 
anywhere  at  short  notice.  Had  this  number 
been  in  Salisbury  in  June  ’96,  instead  of  the 
five  ( ! ) police  then  there,  it  is  scarcely  likely 
that  the  rising  would  have  become  general. 
Some  of  those  who  desired  to  cut  down  the 
numbers  of  the  police  at  this  time  must  have 
forgotten  that  no  peace  had  been  made  with  the 
Mashonas  like  it  had  with  the  Matabele.  They 
appear  to  have  forgotten  also  that  though  Salis- 
bury and  the  other  large  stations  were  in  no 
danger  of  being  attacked,  and  though  the  country 
was  comparatively  safe  for  even  small  parties  of 
five  to  ten  men  to  move  about  in  the  open, 
there  must  still  be  desultory  fighting,  and  that 
convoys,  traders,  farmers,  and  others  could  not 
move  about  without  escorts. 

The  Company  could  easily  make  up  more  than 
the  580  armed  whites  from  its  own  resources. 
Nearly  all  the  men  of  the  local  forces  were 
willing  to  re-engage  to  the  31st  March,  1897, 
while  200  of  the  new  police  were  already  at 
Beira. 

Our  old  bug-bear — supply — was,  thanks  to 
Mr.  Fox  and  Lieut.-Col.  Beal,  now  dead  ; suffi- 
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cient  food  stuffs  were  in  the  country  to  feed  the 
population  until  the  next  dry  season,  and  there 
was  enough  transport  to  distribute  them. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  did  not  seem 
necessary  to  keep  the  imperial  troops  in  the 
country.  The  imperial  authorities  wished  to 
get  them  out,  and  the  Company  were  naturally 
anxious  to  do  so,  so  that  they  might  be  able 
to  say  that  Rhodesia  was  quite  able  to  take  care 
ol  herself.  Certainly  none  of  us  had  any  wish 
to  sit  in  Salisbury  during  the  rains,  and  see  the 
men  get  fever  and  the  horses  die.  So  the 
General’s  order  of  the  28th  November  suited 
all  parties.  I have  referred  above  to  no  peace 
having  been  made  with  the  Mashonas,  and  would 
now  say  that  to  make  a general  peace  with 
them  will  probably  be  found  difficult.  Unlike 
the  Matabele,  the  Mashonas  have  no  great 
national  chiefs  whom  they  obey,  but  each  petty 
chief  goes  his  own  way.  The  result  of  one  of 
these  making  peace  and  handing  in  his  arms 
would  probably  be  that  his  next-door  neighbour 
would  attack  him  and  “eat  him  up.” 

On  the  29th  the  General  inspected  the  imperia 
troops  in  the  afternoon,  and  directly  afterwards 
the  Rifle  Company  and  the  half  English  com- 
pany Mounted  Infantry,  with  the  detachment 
Royal  Artillery,  and  a convoy  of  sick,  marched 
for  Umtali  in  a tremendous  thunder  and  rain 
storm.  The  latter,  which  wetted  one  through  in 
about  two  minutes,  kept  on  during  the  greater 
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part  of  the  night,  and  the  marching  troops  must 
have  had  a very  uncomfortable  time. 

On  the  30th  the  hounds  met  at  Lord  Grey’s 
house  at  5.30  a.m.,  but  with  a catchy  scent  we 
did  not  do  much.  At  eleven  a.m.  the  General 
inspected  the  local  forces  in  the  Rhodesia  Horse 
Barracks.  The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in 
making  arrangements  for  the  garrison  which  the 
General  wished  sent  out  to  Hartley.  On  Dec. 
2nd  the  General  and  his  staff  left  for  Umtali, 
en  route  for  Beira  and  Cape  Town,  and  thence 
home.  Before  they  went,  Colonel  Baden-Powell 
handed  me  what  must  be  a quite  unique  specimen 
of  the  multum  in  parvo  sort  of  instructions. 
They  were  exactly  seven  short  lines  in  length, 
but  contained  all  one  wanted  to  know,  and  in 
other  things  left  me  a free  hand.  Only  those 
who  have  experienced  it  can  tell  what  a blessing 
it  is  not  to  have  instructions,  trop  detailtes  et  ires 
prtcises,  when  the  man  who  issues  them  will  soon 
be  hundreds  of  miles  away.  This  last  order 
was  characteristic  of  the  way  I had  been  treated 
throughout  the  operations,  and  I shall  always 
be  grateful  for  the  amount  of  “ rein  ” given  me. 

Lord  and  Lady  Grey  and  Lady  Victoria  Grey 
also  left  on  the  29th — the  former  to  visit  Umtali, 
the  two  latter  en  route  for  England.  Each  down- 
going  convoy  was  now  taking  passengers,  and 
Salisbury  was  getting  empty  indeed.  Nicholls, 
who  had  been  in  the  country  some  five  or  six 
years,  and  was  quite  played  out,  went  down 
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with  one  of  these  convoys.  I was  very  sorry 
indeed  to  lose  him  ; we  had  got  to  know  each 
other  well,  and  the  way  in  which  he  looked  after 
me  and  anticipated  my  wants  was  wonderful. 

On  the  third  we  had  another  hunt,  and  had  a 
fast  forty  minutes  with  one  buck,  then  unfor- 
tunately changed  on  to  another,  which  ran  us  out 
of  scent  in  an  hour.  This  afternoon  we  had 
some  excitement  in  the  shape  of  a report  from 
the  driver  of  the  Charter  post-cart,  that  his  oxen 
had  been  stolen  by  Mashonas  while  outspanned 
near  the  Hunyani.  King-Harman  was  sent  out 
with  his  section  to  investigate.  He  took  the 
driver  with  him,  and  soon  discovered  that  there 
were  no  Mashonas  in  the  case  at  all.  The  two 
drivers  had  gone  to  sleep  and  the  oxen  had 
strayed ; then,  being  frightened,  they  made  up 
the  story  to  cover  themselves.  Truly,  this  was 
a real  case  for  the  sjambok  ! 

On  the  i 7th  we  had  a real  good  hunt.  Meet- 
ing at  five  a.m.,  we  found  a diuker  at  once,  and 
ran  him  hard  and  straight  for  fifty  minutes  ; then, 
just  as  he  was  beat,  we  changed.  Rough  on  the 
hounds  this,  and  rough  on  me  too,  as  I had 
made  all  sorts  of  vows  to  Diana  if  we  killed 
him — among  them  being  one  to  have  his  head 
mounted  with  silver ! 

On  the  8th  the  Irish  company  Mounted  In- 
fantry and  the  remaining  details  of  the  imperial 
troops  marched  for  Umtali,  in  order  to  catch  the 
“ Pembroke  Castle,”  which  was  expected  at  Beira 
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about  the  27th.  I remained  to  settle  up,  hand 
over  to  de  Moleyns,  etc.,  etc.  During  these  last 
few  days,  my  diary  shows  that  we  did  much 
dining-out,  and  also  did  a little  entertaining  at 
what  we  were  pleased  to  call  the  headquarter 
mess,  which  we  had  now  established  in  Pauling’s 
House.  Among  other  entries  are — “ Dined  with 
Fox,  A 1 dinner  and  wine,”  and  “Dined  with 
Harding  at  the  Commercial  Hotel,  mine  host 
Rosenthal  excels  himself”;  also  “Bowen,  Flem- 
ing, Harding,  Godley,  junior,  and  Roach  dine 
with  us.” 

On  the  10th  we  had  our  last  hunt,  and  did 
find  a jackal,  but  it  was  a very  bad  scenting 
day,  and  we  did  nothing. 

The  next  day  there  was  packing,  and  that 
evening  the  last  orders  of  the  Mashonaland  Field 
Force  appeared.  No.  1 ran  as  follows:  “On 
the  departure  of  Lieut. -Colonel  Alderson  from 
Salisbury  to-morrow,  the  Mashonaland  Field 
Force  will  be  broken  up. 

“ Lieut.-Colonel  Hon.  F.  R.  W.  Eveleigh  de 
Moleyns,  commanding  the  Rhodesia  Mounted 
Police,  will  assume  command  of  the  British 
South  Africa  Company’s  forces  in  Mashonaland. 
His  office  will  be  the  same  as  the  present  office 
of  the  Mashonaland  P'ield  Force.” 

On  the  1 2 th  December,  Godley,  Turner,  Lud- 
low, Harbord,  and  I (we  persuaded  Harbord, 
who  was  over-working  himself  in  the  company’s 
pay-office,  to  come  down  with  us)  left  Salisbury 
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at  seven  a.m.  with  our  horses  and  servants,  two 
waggons,  and  a cape-cart.  The  two  Foxes, 
Goclley,  junior,  and  several  others  rode  as  far  as 
Beesas’  kraal  with  us. 

Of  Salisbury  itself  as  a place,  now  that  the 
rains  were  coming  on,  we  were  not  sorry  to  see 
the  last ; but  there  were  many  among  its  in- 
habitants whom  we  were  really  sorry  to  say 
“ Farewell  ” to.  While  from  the  whole  of  them 
we  had  received  nothing  but  kindness,  hospitality, 
and  consideration  ; and  if  everlasting  “bully  beef” 
and  biscuit  had  made  the  place  somewhat  pall 
on  us,  those  who  lived  in  it  had  done  their  very 
best  to  make  us  take  away  pleasant  memories  of 
them,  and  they  certainly  succeeded. 

There  were  also  many  officers  of  the  local 
forces,  all  of  whom  had  served  me  so  well,  that 
I was  very  sorry  to  say  “ Good-bye  ” to. 

One  institution  in  Salisbury  I had  much 
pleasure  in  writing  officially  to  the  Administrator 
about,  and  that  was  the  hospital.  A list  of  the 
casualties  which  occurred  during  the  operations 
is  given  in  Appendix  B. 

Nearly  all  those  shown  as  wounded  in  this 
list,  as  well  as  the  sick,  were  treated  in  the 
Salisbury  Hospital,  and  I attribute  the  rapid, 
and  in  some  cases  wonderful,  recoveries  that 
almost  all  of  them  made  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  skilful  treatment  they  received  from  Dr. 
Fleming,  and  to  the  good  and  attentive  nursing 
of  Mother  Patrick  and  those  under  her. 
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E had  a very  peaceful  and  uneventful 


» * journey  down  country;  Godley,  Turner, 
Ludlow,  and  Harbord  shot,  especially  Ludlow, 
who  was  very  keen,  and  always  found  us  fresh 
meat  of  some  sort.  I sketched  the  road  (I 
luckily  had  brought  a cavalry  sketching  case  up 
with  me)  right  down  to  Bendulas,  which  was 
then  rail-head,  at  an  inch  to  the  mile;  this  worked 
out  over  200  inches  in  length.  We  reached 
Umtali  on  the  20th  December.  On  the  21st  I 
see  the  entry  in  my  diary  is — “ Umtali,  very  hot, 
flies  bad”;  and  on  the  22nd — “Umtali,  and 
wish  we  were  out  of  it ! Very  hot,  flies 
awfril ! ” 

On  the  23rd  we  were  on  the  move  again, 
and  outspanned  for  the  night  on  the  site  of  new 
Umtali.  The  company  are  going  to  move  the 
township  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  getting 
the  railway  to  the  old  town.  As  this  entails 
compensating  all  the  owners  of  buildings  in  the 
latter,  it  must  mean  a good  round  sum. 
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The  new  site  is  much  more  in  the  open  and 
much  prettier  than  the  old  one.  Lord  Grey  and 
Howard  dined  with  us  that  evening,  and  took 
us  all  over  the  site  of  the  new  township,  showing 
us  where  the  hospital  and  other  public  buildings 
were  to  be. 

That  night  I heard,  much  to  my  grief,  that 
the  rinderpest  regulations  would  not  allow  me 
to  land  my  horses  in  Natal,  where  we  were 
going.  Poor  “ Grimstone  ” and  poor  “ Makoni,” 
you  had  indeed  done  me  well,  never  been  sick 
or  sorry,  and  never  given  me  a fall,  though  I 
had  galloped  you  both  over  all  sorts  of  ground; 
now  you  must  remain  behind,  perhaps  to  die  of 
horse  sickness  (which  both  did  within  two 
months ! ). 

Lord  Grey  kindly  approved  of  the  company 
buying  both  at  the  valuation  put  on  them  by  a 
board  of  officers,  and  he  took  “Grimstone”  for 
his  own  ridinm 

o 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  matter  of  buying 
our  private  horses,  of  allowing  us  extra  pay,  and 
in  various  other  ways,  the  British  South  Africa 
Company  treated  us  with  great  liberality,  and 
this  prevented  our  being  out  of  pocket  with  the 
famine  prices  at  which  we  had  for  some  time 
been  living. 

Christmas  Eve  saw  us  at  Massikessi,  where  I 
called  on  the  Portuguese  Commandante,  who 
kindly  regaled  me  with  champagne,  which,  as  I 
had  just  finished  sketching  some  twenty  miles 
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of  road  in  a very  hot  sun,  was  most  accept- 
able. 

Christmas  Day  ’96  was  wet , so  wet  that  my 
sketching  paper  went  to  pulp,  and  I had  to  give 
it  up  and  be  content  with  merely  taking  notes 
of  the  road.  During  the  afternoon  we  passed 
the  Rifle  company,  plodding  along  in  the  mud, 
drenched  to  the  skin,  but  all  as  merry  as  crickets. 
That  night  saw  us  outspanned  at  Bendulas,  in 
a very  feverish-looking  spot,  with  rank  and  dank 
vegetation  all  round. 

At  four  p.m.  on  Boxing  Day  we  were  in  the 
train  ; the  line  was  covered  with  young  locusts, 
and  this  meant  the  men  getting  out  and  pushing 
the  train  up  all  the  hills. 

“ Christmassing”  demoralized  the  railway  em- 
ployees, and  it  was  the  evening  of  the  28th 
before  we  reached  Beira.  Since  we  left  there 
in  July  the  pier  had  been  finished,  and  our 
train  was  run  right  on  to  the  head  of  it,  from 
which,  to  the  “ Pembroke  Castle,”  was  a short 
trip  in  lighters. 

For  once  I was  glad  to  be  on  board  a ship! — 
to  get  decent  food,  and  be  able  to  sit  still,  was 
indeed  delightful. 

Next  day  I went  ashore  to  call  on  Colonel 
Machado  and  Mr.  Carnegie  Ross,  Her  Majesty’s 
Consul;  and  the  Irish  company  arrived  in  the 
middle  of  the  night.  On  the  evening  of  the 
30th  the  detachment  West  Riding  regiment 
arrived,  and  about  12.30  p.m.  the  next  day  we 
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sailed — an  appropriate  ending  to  a year  which 
had  been,  for  many  of  us,  eventful. 

We  had  a very  smooth  and  comfortable  voyage 
to  Durban,  where  we  arrived  on  the  2nd  January, 
1897,  and  at  once  went  up  to  Pietermaritzburg 
by  train.  Here  we  were  most  hospitably  re- 
ceived, both  by  the  9th  Lancers  and  the  2nd 
Battalion  West  Riding  regiment.  All  the 
barracks  being  full,  we  had  to  go  under  canvas  ; 
this  at  a time  of  year  when  one  day  there  was 
heavy  rain  and  the  next  a hot  sun!  This,  no  doubt, 
brought  out  the  fever  which  had  been  contracted 
while  marching  down  to  Beira  in  the  rains,  and, 
in  ten  days’  time,  we  had  nearly  fifty  per  cent, 
of  both  officers  and  men  in  hospital.  However, 
very  few  of  the  cases  were  severe  ones,  and  a 
few  weeks  or  so  more  saw  the  percentage  of 
sick  being  steadily  reduced. 

Poor  Swanson  of  the  West  Riding,  however, 
died ; while  I was  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
among  the  few  severe  cases,  and,  after  coming 
off  the  sick  list,  had  a relapse,  which  necessitated 
my  being  invalided  home  in  February. 

No  soldier  likes  being  invalided,  but  this  hit 
me  particularly  hard,  for  it  meant  leaving  the 
corps  I was  so  proud  to  command  behind  me. 
(By  the  corps  I now  mean  the  Mounted  Infantry.) 
Not  one  iota  of  trouble  had  they  given  me  in 
any  way  whatever , and  scarcely  a man  of  them 
had  come  before  me  as  prisoner.  Always  willing, 
cheerful,  giving  their  full  attention,  both  at  drill 
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and  in  the  field,  and  ever  ready  to  catch  the 
least  hint  of  what  was  wanted  of  them — they 
were  indeed  a charming  command. 

It  is  not  the  fashion  in  the  army  to  bestow 
much  praise,  and  though  I often  think  that  it 
would  be  better  if  this  powerful  lever  were  more 
used,  I will  not  say  any  more  myself ; but  I 
should  not  be  doing  the  officers  and  men  justice 
if  I did  not  quote  a few  of  the  things  that  other 
people  said  of  them.  In  his  book,  The  Cam- 
paign in  Matabeleland , 1896,  Colonel  Baden- 
Powell  says:  “The  Mounted  Infantry  corps  from 
Aldershot  was  probably  the  finest  of  its  kind 
that  had  ever  taken  the  field.  It  was  employed 
entirely  in  Mashonaland,  where  its  doings  in  the 
field  drew  unqualified  praise  from  Colonials  and 
Dutch  alike.” 

Several  men  in  the  local  forces  in  Mashonaland 
said  to  me:  “We  thought  we  could  shoot,  but 
we  ain’t  a patch  on  your  men.” 

In  writing  of  them  to  me,  Lord  Grey  said  : 
“ I hear  nothing  but  good  of  them.” 

The  Times  correspondent,  in  an  article  which 
appeared  on  the  24th  March,  1897,  after  having 
remarked  that  the  work  done  by  the  Mounted 
Infantry  would  tend  to  restore  the  prestige  of 
the  British  soldier  in  South  Africa,  went  on  to 
say  : “ Even  Dutchmen  acknowledged  that  these 
Mounted  Infantry  could  shoot,  and  were  aston- 
ished at  the  precision  of  the  volleys  which  they 
poured  in  on  the  enemy’s  positions.” 
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While  before  they  left  Pietermaritzburg,  the 
General  Officer  commanding  the  troops  there 
wrote  as  follows:  “The  Major-General  com- 
manding Natal  and  Zululand  requests  that  you 
will  convey  to  the  officers  commanding  the 
several  battalions  represented  in  the  Mounted 
Infantry  battalion  his  high  appreciation  of  the 
excellent  conduct  and  soldierly  qualities  displayed 
by  all  ranks,  both  while  serving  under  his  com- 
mand, and  also  when  on  active  service  in 
Rhodesia. 

“The  good  behaviour  on  all  occasions  of  the 
companies  in  Mashonaland  has  been  testified 
to  by  Earl  Grey,  Administrator  of  Rhodesia,  who 
also  recently  telegraphed  in  warm  terms  regard- 
ing the  fifty  N.C.O.’s  and  men  transferred  to 
the  British  South  Africa  Company’s  Police  in 
April  last.” 

Small  wonder  that  I,  who  knew  so  well  that 
all  the  above,  and  a good  deal  more  besides, 
was  perfectly  true,  should  be  down  on  my  luck 
at  leaving  such  a command  behind  me. 

There  is  little  more  to  be  said.  The  corps,  under 
Captain  G.  R.  Tod,  Seaforth  Highlanders,  re- 
mained in  Maritzburg  till  the  end  of  May,  when 
it  sailed  for  England  in  the  S.S.  “ Dunera.” 
The  evening  of  Jubilee  day,  1897,  saw  them 
in  the  Solent,  and  me  waiting  for  them  in 
Southampton  Docks.  The  following  day  I saw, 
with  the  most  sincere  regret,  the  officers  and 
men  who  had,  one  and  all,  served  me  as  well 
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as  any  man  ever  was,  or  ever  will  be,  served, 
leave  Southampton  to  rejoin  their  respective 
regiments,  and  the  Mounted  Infantry  battalion 
of  1896  was,  in  its  turn — like  the  Mashonaland 
Field  Force — no  more. 
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No.  7 Company  (Rifle).  Commanded  by  Captain  A.  V.  Jenner,  D.S.O.,  4TH  Battalion  Rifle 

Brigade.  To  embark  on  2 nd  May. 
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Farrier. 
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No.  9 Company  (Highland).  Commanded  by  Captain  G.  R.  Tod,  ist  Battalion  Seafort 

Highlanders.  Embarked  25 th  April. 
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Officers’  Names. 

Lieut.  G.  S.  St.  Aubyn  (4th 
Battalion), 

Lieut.  C.  L.  E.  Eustace,  - 
Lieut.  R.  B.  Stephens, 

Lieut.  H.  E.  Vernon, 

Lieut.  C.  E.  Stewart, 

Lieut.  E.  Cox,  - 

Lieut.  Hon.  R.  F.  Carnegie, 

Lieut.  A.  J.  Campbell, 

Detachments. 

3rd  K.R.  Rifle  Corps,  - 

4th  K.R.  Rifle  Corps,  - 
2nd  Rifle  Brigade,  - 
4th  Rifle  Brigade,  - 

2nd  Royal  Highlanders,  - 
ist  Seaforth  Highlanders, 
2nd  Gordon  Highlanders, 
1st  A.  andS.  Highlanders, 
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1st  R.  Irish  regiment,  - Lieut.  G.  S.  French,  - 

1st  R.  Dublin  Fusiliers,  - Lieut.  A.  F.  Pilson,  - 

2nd  R.  Irish  Fusiliers,  - Lieut.  C.  E.  Southey, 

1st  R.  Irish  Rifles,-  - Lieut.  W.  A.  King-Harman, 
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APPENDIX  B 

LIST  OF  CASUALTIES 

(WHITE  MEN) 

DURING  THE  MASHONALAND  RISING,  1896. 

Note. — This  List  only  refers  to  Mashonaland,  and  does  not  include 
Matabeleland. 


Summary  of  Casualties  up  to  6th  December,  1896. 


Deaths. 

Wounds. 

Killed  in  action,  ...... 

14 

_ 

Died  of  wounds  received  in  action, 

5 

— 

Wounded  in  action,  ...... 

59 

Reported  murdered  or  missing,  .... 

1 18 

Accidentally  killed,  ...... 

4 

— 

Accidentally  wounded,  ..... 

— 

2 

Wounded  at  the  commencement  of  rising,  . 

— 

9 

Died  from  other  causes,  ..... 

9 

Totals, 

150 

70 

Total  Number  of  Deaths  and  Wounds,  ....  220 


Note. — The  above  Summary  refers  only  to  casualties  the  immediate  result  of 
the  Mashonaland  Rising. 


Sectional  Summary. 


Civilians. 

Local  Forces. 

Imperial 

Troops. 

Total. 

Deaths. 

Wounds. 

Deaths. 

Wounds. 

Deaths. 

Wounds. 

Killed  in  action,  . 

Died  of  wounds  received 

— 

— 

9 

— 

5 

— 

14 

in  action,  . 

— 

— 

3 

— 

2 

— 

s 

Wounded  in  action, 
Reported  murdered  or 

— 

— 

41 

— 

18 

59 

missing, 

Accidentally  killed, 

114 

— 

3 

— 

I 

— 

n8 

I 

— 

3 

— 

— 

— 

4 

Accidentally  wounded,  . 
Wounded  at  commence- 

— 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

2 

ment  of  rising,  . 

— 

8 

— 

I 

— 

— 

9 

Died  from  other  causes,  . 

2 

— 

6 

— 

I 

— 

9 

1 17 

8 

24 

44 

9 

18 

220 
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In  the  following  Lists 

99  99 

9 9 9 9 

9 9 9 9 

99  9 9 


(M.I.) 

(S.R.) 

(R.H.) 

(S.F.F.) 

(M.R.F.) 


denotes  Mounted  Infantry. 

,,  Salisbury  Rifles. 

,,  Rhodesia  Horse. 

,,  Salisbury  Field  Force. 

,,  Matabeleland  Relief  Force. 


KILLED  IN  ACTION. 


List  of  Officers , Non-Commissioned  Officers , and  Men  killed  in 
Action  in  the  Masho?iala?id  Rising  of  1896. 


No.  Name. 

1.  Barnes,  William  E.,  . 

2.  Botha,  Philip  J., 

3.  Coryndon,  John  S.,  . 

4.  Evans,  Francis  S., 

5.  Gwillim,  William  H., 

6.  Haynes,  Aubrey  E.,  . 

7.  Jacobs,  Gileam, 

8.  Johnson,  Edward, 

9.  Joliffe,  Michael, 

10.  M'Geer,  Christian,  . 

11.  Stevens,  Charles  T. , . 

12.  Van  Staaden,  H.  J.,  . 

13.  Vicars,  Smith,  . 

14.  Wickham,  William,  . 


Rank,  Corps,  when  and  where  Killed. 

Lieutenant,  Army  Service  Corps,  August  13, 
Gadzi’s  kraal. 

Trooper,  Honey’s  Scouts,  October  12,  Chena’s 
kraal, 

Trooper,  Salisbury  Rifles,  October  II,  Chena’s 
kraal. 

Major,  Derbyshire  regiment  (M.I.),  October 
19,  Gadzi’s  kraal. 

Trooper,  S.F.F. , July  20,  2nd  Hartley  Patrol. 

Captain,  R.E. , August  3,  Makoni’s  kraal. 

Trooper,  S.F.F.,  June  20,  Mazoe  Patrol. 

Trooper,  S.R.,  Sept.  12,  Simbanoota’s  kraal. 

Conductor,  Transport,  August  17,  Marandellas’ 
kraal. 

Lieut.,  S.F.F.,  June  20,  1st  Mazoe  Patrol. 

Guide,  S.P'.F.,  June  25,  Chishawasha. 

Trooper,  S.F.F.,  June  20,  Mazoe  Patrol. 

Private,  King’s  Royal  Rifles  (M.I.),  Aug.  3, 
Makoni’s  kraal. 

Private,  Royal  Irish  regiment  (M.I.),  August  3, 
Makoni’s  kraal. 


DIED  OF  WOUNDS  RECEIVED  IN  ACTION. 


No.  Name. 

1.  Finucane,  Edward  E., 

2.  Frost,  William, . 

3.  Grapes,  Charles, 

4.  Michell,  John  B. , 

5.  Morris,  Herbert  J.,  . 


Rank,  Corps,  when  and  where  Wounded,  and  Date 
of  Death. 

Captain,  Salisbury  Rifles,  October  22,  Eyre’s 
Farm,  died  October  22. 

Private,  King’s  Royal  Rifles  (M.I.),  Sept.  3, 
near  Graham  and  White’s,  died  Sept.  14. 

Private,  Norfolk  regiment  (M.I.),  Oct.  12, 
Chena’s  kraal,  died  October  20. 

Trooper,  Umtali  Contingent,  June  19,  1st 
Hartley  Patrol,  died  June  27. 

Lieutenant,  Umtali  Rifles,  October  2,  Manya- 
bera’s  kraal,  died  October  3. 
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WOUNDED  IN  ACTION. 


No.  Name. 

1.  Arnott,  Sydney  N.,  . 

2.  Ashe,  Robert  F., 

3.  Berry,  H.  J.,  . 

4.  Boardman,  Thomas,  . 

5.  Bottomley,  Wm.  G.,  . 

6.  Broad,  Richard, 

7.  Brown,  William  H.,  . 

8.  Burton,  Archer, 

9.  Byrne,  Peter, 

10.  Colin,  Frederick, 

11.  Colling,  William  B.,  . 

12.  Coode,  Percival, 

13.  Creswick,  James  E.,  . 

14.  Eastwood,  Ernest, 

15.  Eustace,  Chas.  L.  E., 

16.  Everett,  Henry, 

17.  Feltham,  John  P., 

18.  Ferreira,  Thomas  I.,  . 

19.  Finucane,  Edward  E. , 

20.  Fitzpatrick,  H.  A.,  . 

21.  Franklin,  Edward, 

22.  Fraser,  Jock, 

23.  French,  Sampson  G., 

24.  Grey,  Henry  H., 

25.  Hamilton,  John, 

26.  Harding,  Alfred, 

27.  Hendrikz,  Charles,  . 

28.  Hobson,  Frederick  P., 

29.  Holman,  George, 


Rank,  Corps,  Date,  when  and  where  Wounded,  etc. 
Sergeant,  S.F.F. , July  27,  2nd  Hartley  Patrol. 
Lieutenant,  Artillery  Troop,  R.H.,  October  10, 
Mashingombi’s  kraal ; arm  amputated. 
Trooper,  S.F.F. , June  20,  1st  Mazoe  Patrol. 
Private,  King’s  Royal  Rifles  (M.I.),  October 
12,  Chena’s  kraal. 

Trooper,  Natal  Troop,  June  20,  1st  Hartley 
Patrol. 

Private,  Rifle  Brigade  (M.I.),  August  3,  Ma- 
koni’s  kraal ; leg  amputated. 

Trooper,  S.F.F.,  July  23,  Makombi’s  kraal. 
Trooper,  S.F.F.,  June  20,  1st  Mazoe  Patrol; 
permanently  injured. 

Private,  Royal  Dublin  Fusiliers  (M.I.),  October 

11,  Mashingombi’s  kraal ; very  severe. 
Private,  Royal  Dublin  Fusiliers  (M.I.),  October 

10,  Mashingombi’s  kraal ; very  severe. 
Sergeant,  S.F.F.,  September  2,  3rd  Chisha- 
washa  Patrol ; hand  amputated  and  per- 
manent injury  to  other  arm. 

Lieutenant,  West  Riding  regiment,  Septem- 
ber 12,  Simbanoota’s  kraal. 

Corporal,  Dismounted  Troop,  R.H.,  Septem- 
ber 9,  Simbanoota’s  kraal ; very  severe. 
Trooper,  Mashonaland  Column  of  M.R.F., 
July  29,  near  Marandellas  ; severe. 
Lieutenant,  King’s  Royal  Rifles  (M.I.),  Oct.  9, 
Mashingombi’s  kraal ; very  severe. 
Private,  West  Riding  regiment,  October  12, 
Chena’s  kraal. 

Sergeant,  Artillery  Troop,  R.H.,  October  10, 
Mashingombi’s  kraal. 

Commandant,  Enkeldoorn  Garrison,  June  23, 
Sigara’s  kraal. 

Sergeant,  Umtali  Contingent,  June  19,  1st 
Hartley  Patrol. 

Trooper,  S.F.F.  (Beal’s  Column),  July  12, 
Iiunyani  River. 

Lance-Corporal,  West  Riding  regiment,  Sept. 

12,  Simbanoota’s  kraal. 

Sergeant,  S.F.F.,  July  23,  2nd  Chishawasha 
Patrol. 

Lieutenant,  Royal  Irish  regiment  (M.I.), 
September  26,  3rd  Mazoe  Patrol. 

Surgeon,  Natal  Troop,  June  20,  1st  Hartley 
Patrol ; very  severe. 

Corporal,  Mashonaland  Column  of  M.R.F., 
July  29,  near  Marandellas. 

Private,  King’s  Royal  Rifles  (M.I.),  October 
12,  Chena’s  kraal. 

Trooper,  S.F.F.,  June  20,  1st  Mazoe  Patrol; 
severe. 

Corporal,  Natal  Troop,  Sept.  20,  Gona  Hills. 
Trooper,  S.F.F.,  June  17,  Abercorn  Laager. 
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No.  Name. 

30.  Janki,  John  C. , . 

31.  Judson,  Dan, 

32.  Kerr,  Robert  A., 

33.  Lea,  St.  John  W., 

34.  Leigh-Lye,  Frederick, 

35.  Lock,  Henry,  . 

36.  Mackey,  William, 

37.  Mahoney,  Thomas,  . 

38.  McKay,  James, . 

39.  McMahon,  Sir  Horace 

W.,  Bart., 

40.  Miller,  James,  . 

41.  Montgomery,  Foster 

K.  W.  L., 

42.  Niebuhr,  Richard, 

43.  Ogilvie,  Ogilvie  H.,  . 

44.  Rainey,  Richard, 

45.  Seigert,  Charlie, 

46.  Shannon,  John, . 

47.  Smith,  James,  . 

48.  Swartz,  Gideon  J., 

49.  Taylor,  John  F., 

50.  Taylor,  John  F., 

51.  Trevor,  Roger,  . 

52.  Tully,  George,  . 

53.  Van  Niekerk,  John,  . 

54.  Van  Reit,  William,  . 

55.  Watson,  James, . 

56.  White,  George, . 

57.  Wood,  Alfred  H., 

58.  Wray,  William, . 

59.  Young,  David  D., 


Rank,  Corps,  Date,  when  and  where  Wounded,  etc. 

Trooper,  White’s  Scouts,  August  24,  Hunyani 
River. 

Lieutenant,  S.F.F.,  June  20,  1st  Mazoe  Patrol. 

Trooper,  S.F.F.,  July  20,  2nd  Hartley  Patrol  ; 
very  severe. 

Trooper,  White’s  Scouts,  July  20,  2nd  Hartley 
Patrol ; severe. 

Lieutenant,  Umtali  Rifles,  October  2,  Manya- 
bera’s  kraal ; very  severe. 

Private,  King’s  Royal  Rifles  (M.I.),  Aug.  3, 
Makoni’s  kraal. 

Private,  Royal  Irish  regiment  (M.I.),  Aug.  3, 
Makoni’s  kraal ; severe. 

Private,  Royal  Irish  regiment  (M.I.),  Sept.  2, 
3rd  Chishawasha  Patrol ; arm  amputated. 

Private,  Royal  Irish  regiment  (M.I.),  October 
11,  Chena’s  kraal. 

Captain,  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers  (M.I.),  October 
11,  Chena’s  kraal ; severe. 

Trooper,  S. F.F.  (Beal’s  Column),  July  23, 
2nd  Chishawasha  Patrol. 

Captain,  S.F. F.  (Beal’s  Column),  August  14, 
2nd  Mazoe  Patrol ; very  severe  wound  in 
head. 

Trooper,  S.F. F. , June  20,  1st  Mazoe  Patrol. 

Lieutenant,  S.F. F. , June  20,  1st  Mazoe  Patrol. 

Private,  Royal  Irish  regiment  (M.I.),  August 
19,  Gwandula’s  kraal ; leg  amputated. 

Trooper,  Mashonaland  Column,  M.R.F.,  Oct. 
19,  Gatsi’s  kraal. 

Trooper,  Natal  Troop  (formerly  West  Riding 
regiment),  August  23,  Hunyani  River. 

Private,  Royal  Dublin  Fusiliers  (M.I.),  Septem- 
ber 19,  Viliam’s  kraal. 

Trooper,  Enkeldoorn  Garrison,  October  31, 
Sango’s  kraal. 

Captain,  Natal  Troop,  Aug.  23,  Hunyani  River. 

Captain,  Natal  Troop,  Sept.  20,  Gona  Hills. 

Corporal,  White’s  Scouts,  August  24,  Hunyani 
River. 

Corporal,  Dismounted  Troop,  R.H.,  Septem- 
ber 26,  3rd  Mazoe  Patrol. 

Trooper,  Charter  Garrison,  July  20,  Umtigesa’s 
kraal. 

Trooper,  S.F.F.  (Beal’s  Column),  July  24, 
2nd  Chisawasha  Patrol. 

Trooper,  S.F.F.,  August  13,  2nd  Mazoe  Patrol. 

Lance-Corporal,  7th  Hussars,  serving  with 
M.R.F.,  July  29,  near  Marandellas. 

Sergeant-Major,  Umtali  Rifles,  September  3, 
Makoni’s  kraal. 

Trooper,  Mashonaland  Column,  M.R.F.  (for- 
merly West  Riding  regiment),  July  20, 
near  Marandellas. 

Trooper,  Umtali  Rifles,  Aug.  3,  Makoni’s  kraal. 
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LIST  OF  PERSONS  REPORTED  MURDERED  OR 
MISSING. 

Note. — In  the  following  List  of  Murdered  cuid  Missing  no  hope  is 
entertained  for  any  of  those  returned  as  “ missing .”  All  bodies 
that  have  been  found  have  bee?i  buried. 


No.  Name. 


When  and  where  Murdered,  etc. 


1.  Alexander,  James  M., 

2.  Annesty,  Charles, 

3.  Angelbrecht,  Michael, 

4.  Austin,  Frank,  . 

5.  Basson,  Nicholas, 

6.  Behr,  Johannes  P.,  . 

7.  Behr,  Michael,  . 

8.  Bent,  Francis  L., 

9.  Beyer,  David  J., 

10.  Birkett,  William, 

11.  Botha,  Christian, 

12.  Blakiston,  John  L.,  . 

13.  Box,  Duncan,  . 

14.  Box,  James, 

15.  Bredenbach,  Jacob,  . 

16.  Bredenbach,  Harry,  . 

17.  Bremner,  Harry, 


June  17,  Porta  farm  (Norton’s),  Hunyani 
River  ; farm  assistant.  Body  found, 
about  June  19,  Mazoe  District  ; prospector, 
last  seen  at  Chipadza’s,  June  13,  going  to 
Mazoe. 

about  June  20,  near  Enkeldoorn ; farmer, 
believed  to  have  been  murdered  at  Ma- 
rooma’s  kraal. 

about  June  21,  Makombi’s,  Abercorn  ; pro- 
spector ; believed  to  have  been  murdered 
at  Makombi’s  kraal. 

about  June  18,  Headlands  District  ; last  heard 
of  trading  at  Chiduka’s  kraal. 

( about  June  20,  Charter  District;  farmer, 
I believed  to  have  been  murdered  five  miles 
l from  Enkeldoorn  Laager, 
about  June  20,  Mazoe  District  ; engineer, 
Great  B.  Syndicate,  known  to  have  been 
with  Henckens,  prospecting  near  Mazoe 
River. 

June  19,  Salisbury  District  ; murdered  at 
Native  Commissioner  Campbell’s  camp, 
about  June  18,  Salisbury  District;  murdered 
near  Salisbury  Reef.  Body  found  Aug.  5. 
about  June  20,  Charter  District  ; murdered 
ten  miles  north  of  Enkeldoorn.  Body 
found  June  22. 

June  18,  Mazoe  District  ; telegraphist,  mur- 
dered whilst  returning  from  duty  at  Tele- 
graph Office.  Body  found, 
about  June  20,  Lomagundi  District  ; believed 
to  have  been  murdered  at  the  Eureka  mine, 
about  June  20,  Lomagundi  District  ; believed 
to  have  been  murdered  at  the  Eureka  mine, 
about  June  20,  Charter  District ; farmer,  be- 
lieved to  have  been  murdered  seven  miles 
south  of  Enkeldoorn. 

about  June  20,  Charter  District ; farmer,  be- 
lieved to  have  been  murdered  seven  miles 
south  of  Enkeldoorn. 

about  June  20,  Marandellas  ; Lieutenant  and 
Adjutant,  20th  Hussars,  murdered  at 
White’s  farm,  twelve  miles  from  Maran- 
dellas. Body  found  August  5. 
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No.  Name. 

18.  Briggs,  John  W., 

19.  Briscoe,  John  D., 

20.  Burton,  George  W.,  . 

21.  Calcott,  Henry  R.,  . 

22.  Campbell,  George  D., 

23.  Care,  William,  . 

24.  Cass,  Edward  T., 

25.  Carrick,  Edward  T.,  . 

26.  “Charlie,” 

27.  Crouchley,  Thos.  W., 

28.  Curtis,  Thomas  H.,  . 


29.  Dickenson,  James, 

30.  Dickinson,  Adam  J.,  . 

31.  Dovenbrock,  R., 

32.  Dougherty,  John, 

33.  Dryden,  John,  . 

34.  Drysdale,  John  H.,  . 

35.  Eaton,  George  St.  J., 

36.  Eyre,  Herbert  Ii., 


When  and  where  Murdered,  etc. 

June  22,  Lomagundi  District ; engine-driver 
employed  at  Ayrshire  mine,  murdered 
while  on  his  way  into  Salisbury  at  the 
Menene  River.  Body  found  October  27. 

about  June  18,  Salisbury  District;  farmer, 
believed  to  have  been  murdered  on  or 
near  his  farm  about  eight  miles  from 
Salisbury. 

about  June  18,  Mazoe  District ; prospector, 
known  to  have  been  with  Mr.  Tom  Salt- 
house,  who  left  Chipadza’s,  June  17. 

about  June  18,  Salisbury  District. 

June  19,  Salisbury  District;  farmer,  murdered 
at  Native  Commissioner  Campbell’s 
camp. 

June  21,  Lomagundi  District ; miner  at  Wood- 
byrne  mine,  Ayrshire,  murdered  at  camp 
of  Native  Commissioner  for  Lomagundi. 

June  18,  Mazoe  District;  farmer,  murdered  at 
the  Salvation  Army  camp,  Mazoe  Valley. 
Body  found. 

June  19,  Hartley  District;  Mining  Com- 
missioner, murdered  on  his  way  in  to 
Salisbury  from  Hartley  Hills.  Body 
found  July  21. 

June  25,  Matatima  camp  ; German  by  birth, 
murdered  with  Capt.  M'CuIlum  at  the 
telegraph  construction  camp. 

about  June  20,  Abercorn  District  ; prospector, 
last  seen  at  Abercorn  store,  June  19. 

about  June  17,  Mazoe  District ; surveyor,  be- 
lieved to  have  been  murdered  at  Gutama’s 
kraal.  Reported  by  Mrs.  Cass,  who  saw 
him  on  June  14. 

J une  1 8,  Mazoe  District ; M ining  Commissioner, 
murdered  near  the  Salvation  Army  camp, 
Mazoe  Valley.  Body  found. 

June  19,  Salisbury  District ; tailor,  murdered 
near  Law’s  store,  on  Umtali  Road. 

About  June  20,  Salisbury  District ; missing 
from  Cattlethorpe,  near  Enterprise  mine. 

May  31,  Lomagundi  District  ; miner,  mur- 
dered by  his  natives  at  Alaska  mine. 

about  June  20,  Abercorn  District  ; last  seen  at 
Fletcher’s  camp,  near  Chipadza’s  kraal,  on 
June  18. 

June  22,  Lomagundi  District  ; blacksmith, 
murdered  on  Menene  River,  on  his  way 
in  to  Salisbury.  Body  found  Oct.  27. 

about  June  19,  Abercorn  District  ; prospector, 
believed  to  have  been  murdered  at  Chip- 
adza’s kraal. 

about  June  21,  Lomagundi  District;  farmer, 
murdered  on  his  farm,  Umvokwe  Moun- 
tains. Body  found  Oct.  22. 
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No.  Name. 

37.  Fairvveather,  L.  M.,  . 


38.  Faull,  William,  . 


39.  Fletcher,  John,  . 

40.  Fourie,  Benjamin  J., 

41.  Fraser, 

42.  Fuller,  George  L., 

43.  Gambier,  J.  Cecil, 

44.  Gibson,  Thomas  J., 

45.  Graham,  Harry, 

46.  Grant,  Henry  J., 

47.  Gravenor,  Harry, 

48.  Gray,  Harry, 

49.  Greyling,  Amelius, 

50.  Harry,  Ernest  W., 


51.  Harvey,  John  L., 

52.  Heine,  Corlina  M.,  A 

53.  Heine,  Frederick,  . I 

54.  Heine,  Mary,  . . I 

55.  Heine,  Thomas,  .) 

56.  Henckens,  Anton  II. , 


57.  Hepworth,  John  C.,  . 

58.  Hermann,  Louis, 

59.  Hermiston, 

60.  Hitchman,  Henry  A., 

61.  Hodgson,  Alfred, 


When  and  where  Murdered,  etc. 

June  17,  Salisbury  District  ; nurse  to  Mrs. 
Norton,  murdered  at  Porta  farm,  Hunyani 
River.  Body  found  June  18. 

June  18,  Mazoe  District  ; bricklayer,  murdered 
near  Salvation  Army  camp  whilst  attempt- 
ing to  escape  in  to  Salisbury.  Body 
found. 

June  21,  Abercorn  District ; murdered  at  Aber- 
corn  store.  Body  found  same  day. 
about  June  16,  Salisbury  District  ; trader, 
murdered  at  Viliam’s  kraal  on  Hartley 
Road. 

Abercorn  District. 

about  June  20,  Charter  District,  murdered  at 
Jinganga’s  kraal. 

June  22,  Lomagundi  District  ; assayer  and 
surveyor  at  Ayrshire  mine,  murdered  on 
Menene  River,  on  his  way  into  Salisbury, 
about  June  20,  Abercorn  District  ; carpenter 
and  prospector. 

about  June  19,  Salisbury  District ; storekeeper, 
Graham  & White.  Body  found  August  3. 
about  June  18,  Charter  District  ; farmer, 
murdered  at  Altona  farm. 

June  17,  Salisbury  District  ; farm  assistant, 
murdered  at  Porta  farm,  Hunyani  River, 
about  June  19,  Salisbury  District  ; miner, 
murdered  at  Gloucester  Reef  and  body 
thrown  down  shaft. 

about  June  20,  Charter  District  ; farmer, 
about  June  21,  Abercorn  District,  reported  by 
Zambesi  boy  to  have  been  murdered  at 
Quadzuda’s  kraal. 

June,  Salisbury  District. 

about  June  20,  Charter  District ; murdered 
twenty  miles  from  Charter. 

about  June  20,  Mazoe  District ; prospector, 
known  to  have  been  with  Bent  prospect- 
ing near  Mazoe  River,  last  seen  at  Mazoe 
store  about  June  12. 

June  17,  Hartley  District;  mine  manager, 
Renny  Tayleur  Concession,  believed  to 
have  been  killed  at  Wallace’s  farm, 
Hartley  District. 

June  21,  Abercorn  District;  prospector,  mur- 
dered at  Makombi’s  kraal. 

July  24,  Charter  District ; trooper,  Mashona- 
land  Column,  M.R.F. , lost  on  March 
between  Charter  and  Marandellas. 
about  June  20,  trader.  Body  found  at  Nedizwi’s 
kraal,  five  miles  from  Headlands,  Aug.  20. 
about  June  21,  Lomagundi  District ; manager, 
Deary’s  store  ; murdered  near  store. 
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No.  Name. 

62.  Ireland,  George, 

63.  Jameson,  Arthur  J.,  . 

64.  Joubert,  J., 

65.  Keatinge,  Frank, 

66.  Kerr, 

67.  Koefoed,  S., 

68.  Law,  Horace,  . 

69.  M'Cullum,  Capt.  W., 

70.  M'Gowan,  James, 

71.  Metcalf,  Samuel, 

72.  Milton,  William, 

73.  Moore,  John, 

74.  Mynhardt,  A.  G.  F. , . 

75.  Moony,  David  E., 

76.  Nelson,  Thomas, 

77.  Noble,  Andrew, 

78.  Norton,  Joseph  N.,  . 

79.  Norton,  Caroline, 

80.  Norton,  Dorothy, 

81.  Phillips,  Henry  O.,  . 

82.  Pollard,  Henry  H.,  . 

83.  Richards,  G.,  . 


When  and  where  Murdered,  etc. 
about  June  21,  Lomagundi  District ; prospector, 
believed  to  have  been  murdered  at  the 
Eureka  mine. 

about  June  21,  Lomagundi  District;  Mining 
Commissioner,  believed  to  have  been  mur- 
dered at  M.C.’s  camp,  Lomagundi. 
about  June,  Salisbury  District. 

June  18,  Lomagundi  District;  corporal, 
M.M.P.,  murdered  at  the  Gwebe  River, 
real  name  was  Frank  Gilbert  Keating 
Jackson. 

June  20,  Lomagundi  District ; prospector. 

June  16,  Salisbury  District ; prospector,  mur- 
dered at  the  Beatrice  mine  by  M’slopa’s 
people.  Body  thrown  down  well, 
about  June  20,  Salisbury  District ; storekeeper, 
murdered  near  Native  Commissioner 
Campbell’s  farm.  Body  supposed  to  be 
his  found  July  25. 

June  25,  Lomagundi  District ; telegraph  con- 
structor, murdered  at  his  camp,  Matatima. 
June  21,  Lomagundi  District ; prospector,  mur- 
dered at  or  near  Deary’s  store, 
about  June  20,  Headlands ; trader.  Body 
found  August  20  at  Nedziwi’s  kraal, 
about  June  20,  Salisbury  District  ; transport 
rider.  Body  found  on  Umtali  Road, 
August  3. 

about  June  20,  Salisbury  District ; storekeeper. 
Body  found  near  Umtali  telegraph  line  on 
August  3. 

June  21,  Lomagundi  District  ; Native  Com- 
missioner, murdered  at  his  camp.  Body 
supposed  to  be  his  found  October  30. 

June  15,  Hartley  District  ; Native  Commis- 
sioner, murdered  at  Mashingombi’s  kraal, 
about  June  20,  Hartley  District  ; prospector, 
believed  to  have  been  murdered  near 
Umswezwe’s  kraal. 

about  June  20,  Abercorn  District;  last  heard 
of  May  22. 

about  June  17,  Salisbury  District  ; farmer, 
murdered  at  or  near  his  farm  Porta, 
aboutjune  17,  Salisbury  District ; wifeofabove, 
murdered  at  or  near  his  farm  Porta, 
about  June  17,  Salisbury  District  ; daughter  of 
above. 

about  June  20,  Salisbury  District  ; last  heard 
of  at  Graham  and  White’s  stores, 
about  June  18,  Mazoe  District ; Native  Com- 
missioner, last  heard  of  June  14,  at  Tama- 
ringa’s  kraal. 

about  J une  20,  Headlands  District ; trader, 
murdered  at  Nedziwi’s  kraal.  Body  found 
August  20. 
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No.  Name. 

84.  Routledge,  T.  G., 

85.  Ruping,  Henry  H.,  . 

86.  Saddler,  Henry, 

87.  Sagar,  Robert,  . 

88.  Salthouse,  Elijah  T.,  . 

89.  Saunders,  William,  . 

90.  Schooter,  Frederick,  . 

91.  Shapiro,  Reuben, 

92.  Shell,  A.,  . 

93.  Short,  Henry,  . 

94.  Smit,  Cornelius, 

95.  Smith,  Arthur,  . 

96.  State  alias  Steyte, 

97.  Steele,  James,  . 

98.  Steele,  William, 

99.  Stopforth,  Jan  M., 

100.  Stunt,  John, 

101.  Tapsell,  Walter, 

102.  Tate,  William  J., 

103.  Thurgood,  Harry,  . 

104.  Tucker,  Augustus  T., 

105.  Turner,  A.  L., 


When  and  where  Murdered,  etc. 
about  June  18,  Mazoe  .District  ; telegraphist, 
murdered  whilst  returning  from  duty  at 
the  Telegraph  Office.  Body  found, 
about  June  24,  Abercorn  District  ; Acting 
Native  Commissioner,  M’topo’s,  murdered 
by  his  police  at  M’lewa’s  kraal, 
about  June  20,  Salisbury  District  ; trader,  left 
Salisbury  for  Hunyani  River  on  June  13. 
about  June  20,  Abercorn  District;  fitter,  known 
to  have  been  with  Crouchley. 
about  June  18,  Mazoe  District;  prospector, 
known  to  have  been  with  Burton — they 
left  Chipadza’s  kraal  June  17. 
about  June  20,  Salisbury  District ; transport 
rider. 

June  21,  Lomagundi  District  ; Homan’s  store- 
keeper, murdered  at  Native  Commis- 
sioner’s camp,  Lomagundi.  Body  sup- 
posed to  be  his  found  October  30. 
about  June  20,  Abercorn  District  ; jeweller, 
believed  to  have  been  murdered  at  Um- 
lewy’s  kraal. 

June  15,  Hartley  District  ; murdered  at  Ma- 
shingombi’s  kraal. 

June  23,  Charter  District ; trader,  believed  to 
have  been  murdered  on  Charter  Road. 
June  20,  Charter  District ; farmer,  murdered 
at  Van  der  Merwe’s  farm, 
about  June  18,  Salisbury  District  ; believed  to 
have  been  murdered  near  Ballyhooley. 
June,  Lomagundi  District. 

June  21,  Abercorn  District  ; known  to  have 
been  with  Austin.  (See  No.  4.) 

June,  Abercorn  District ; carpenter,  last  heard 
of  May  22. 

June  20,  Charter  District  ; murdered  at  his 
farm  ten  miles  from  Enkeldoorn.  Body 
found. 

June  15,  Hartley  District;  prospector,  mur- 
dered at  Mashingombi’s  kraal. 

June  21,  Abercorn  District ; farmer,  believed 
to  have  been  murdered  at  Makombi’s 
kraal. 

June  16,  Salisbury  District ; mining  engineer, 
murdered  at  the  Beatrice  Mine  by  M’slopa’s 
people. 

about  June  15,  Hartley  District  ; formerly 
Native  Commissioner,  Hartley,  murdered 
at  George’s  kraal. 

June  20,  Salisbury  District  ; barman  at  Bally- 
hooley, murdered  near  Law’s  store.  Body 
found  August  3. 

June  19,  Hartley  District;  assistant  store- 
keeper, Hartley  Hill,  murdered  with 
Carrick  on  way  into  Salisbury. 
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No.  Name. 


When  and  where  Murdered,  etc. 


106.  Van  der  Merwe,  C., 

107.  Van  Rooyen,  Robert 

W.  A., 

108.  Wallace,  James, 

109.  Watkins,  Charles  H., 

no.  Weyers,  Jan,  . 

111.  Weyers  (Mrs. ),  S.  S., 

1 12.  Child  of  above, 

1 13.  Child  of  above, 

1 14.  White,  James,  . 


1 1 5.  White,  Wm,  de  Coy, 

1 16.  Wickstrom,  N.  A.,  . 


1 1 7.  Wills,  Franklin, 

1 18.  Young,  Arthur  L.,  . 


June  20,  Charter  District  ; farmer,  murdered 
at  his  farm. 

June  16,  Salisbury  District  ; transport  rider, 
murdered  near  Hunyani  River  on  Hartley 
Road. 

June  17,  Hartley  District  ; prospector,  mur- 
dered at  his  farm. 

June  21,  Lomagundi  District  ; medical  officer, 
murdered  near  Deary’s  store. 

about  June  18,  Salisbury  District  ; murdered 
at  Umtali  Road.  Bodies  found  June  19. 

July  7,  Marandellas  District  ; farm  manager, 
murdered  at  Wesleyan  Mission  Station, 
near  Marandellas. 

about  June  19  ; Salisbury  District ; storekeeper. 

about  June  17,  Hartley  District;  prospector, 
believed  to  have  been  murdered  near 
Umsezwe’s  kraal. 

June  18,  Salisbury  District  ; trooper  M.M.P., 
murdered  on  Gwebi  River. 

about  June  21,  Lomagundi  District;  trooper 
M.M.P.,  murdered  near  Eyre’s  Farm, 
Umvokwe  Mountains. 


ACCIDENTALLY  KILLED. 


No.  Name. 

1.  Bester,  Susarah, 

2.  Earnshaw,  Harry  P., 

3.  Gordon,  George, 

4.  Jenkins,  Henry, 


When  and  where  Wounded,  etc. 

June  20,  Van  der  Merwe’s  farm,  near  Enkel- 
doorn  ; wife  of  Mr.  Bester,  accidentally 
shot  when  natives  attacked  the  farm. 

Trooper,  Umtali  Rifles,  October  19,  Gatsi’s 
kraal  ; shot  himself  in  action. 

Lieutenant  and  Adjutant,  Umtali  Rifles,  Sept. 
29,  near  Headlands  ; revolver  accident. 

Trooper,  Umtali  Rifles,  August  4,  Umtali  ; 
revolver  accident. 


ACCIDENTALLY  WOUNDED. 


No.  Name. 

1.  Day,  Frederick  W., 

2.  Gibbs,  Joseph,  . 


Rank,  Corps,  when  and  where  Wounded,  etc. 
Trooper,  Dismounted  Troop,  R.H.,  Sept.  28, 
3rd  Mazoe  Patrol  ; dynamite. 

Trooper,  Mounted  Troop,  R.H.,  Salisbury, 
September  ; rifle  bursting. 


WOUNDED  AT  COMMENCEMENT  OF  RISING. 


No.  Name.  When  and  where  Wounded,  etc. 

1.  Bester,  Barnadus,  . June  20,  Charter  District ; farmer,  wounded  at 

Van  der  Merwe’s  farm. 

2.  Broadbent, Edward C.,  June  20,  Abercorn  District;  prospector,  on 

his  way  to  Abercorn  store. 
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No.  Name. 

3.  Cape,  F.  W.,  . 

4.  Cartwright,  Charles,  . 

5.  Krook,  Otto, 

6.  Deane,  Joseph  F., 

7.  Stockfelt,  . 

8.  Stroyan,  James, 

9.  Van  der  Merwe,  H., . 


When  and  where  Wounded,  etc. 

June,  Lomagundi  District  ; prospector,  on  his 
way  to  Salisbury. 

Trooper,  M.M.P.,  June  15,  Lomagundi  Dis- 
trict ; wounded  at  Drake’s  farm. 

June,  Lomagundi  District  ; prospector,  on  his 
way  to  Salisbury. 

June  19,  Abercorn  District ; prospector,  on  his 
way  to  Abercorn  store. 

June,  Lomagundi  District  ; on  his  way  to 
Salisbury. 

June  19,  Abercorn  District ; prospector,  on  his 
way  to  Abercorn  store. 

June  20,  Charter  District  ; farmer,  wounded  at 
Van  der  Merwe’s  farm. 


DIED  FROM  OTHER  CAUSES. 


No.  Name. 

1.  Beaty,  John, 

2.  Caplen,  Henry  S., 

3.  Hodgson,  Robert, 

4.  Hunt,  C., 

5.  McGowan,  James, 

6.  Noy,  Richard,  . 

7.  Rowland,  John  R., 

8.  Slade,  William  G., 

9.  Zboril,  Adolph,. 


Rank,  Corps,  from  what  Cause,  etc. 

Private,  Medical  Staff  Corps,  October  29, 
Marandellas  Hospital  ; rheumatic  fever 
and  heart  disease. 

Sergeant-Major,  Umtali  Garrison,  July  18, 
Umtali  Hospital  ; fever. 

Trooper,  Natal  Troop,  July  14,  Salisbury 
Hospital  ; fever. 

Trooper,  Artillery  Troop,  R.H.,  November  28, 
Salisbury  Hospital  ; fever. 

Trooper,  Artillery  Troop,  R.H.,  November  18, 
Salisbury  Hospital  ; fever  and  jaundice. 

about  June  18,  Salisbury  District ; miner,  on 
his  way  to  Salisbury  ; fever. 

July  14,  Abercorn  District ; exhaustion,  on  his 
way  into  Salisbury  after  being  rescued. 

Bugler,  White’s  Scouts,  about  July  2,  Enkel- 
doorn,  Laager ; dysentery. 

Volunteer,  serving  with  Natal  Troop,  June  27, 
Salisbury  Hospital  ; effects  of  the  sun. 
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£ 

PS 

< 

loss  difficult 
late  owing  to 
bush  and 
us  caves,  but 
ive  been  con- 
e 

w 

g 

Enemy’s 
to  estin 
thick 
numero 
must  hi 
siderabl 

w 

H 

J 

< 

hite  men 
led 

hite  man 
d of  wounds 
vhite  men 
unded 
ative  Con- 
gent  killed 
to  wounded 
rses  killed 
rse 

wounded 

< 

V 

N •-  ft  rop)  H 

Result,  Loot, 
Etc. 

Burnt  a very 
large  number 
of  kraals. 
Captured  a 
fair  amount 
of  grain  and 
some  cattle 

Actions. 

Mashomgombi’s 

kraal 

Chena’s  kraal 
Zimba’s  kraal 

Duration. 

Oct.  5th 
to 

Oct.  24th 

PS 

H 

Q 

52 

< 

■3  g 

r ) O 

1 1-1 

jj  <D 

O 

0 

.as 

Strength 

and 

Composition. 

6 Staff 

166  M.I.  and 

1 Maxim 

7 R.A.  and  1 
7-pounder 

20  W.  R.  Regt. 
10  M.S.C. 

30  Art.  Troop 
R.H. 

1 7 -pounder  and 

2 Maxims 

36  mounted 
troop  R.H. 

29  dismounted 
troop  R.H. 

39  Salisbury  Rif. 
12  Scouts 

1 00  Native  Con. 

Major  Jenner’s 
Column  joined 
10th  Oct. 

109  M.I.  and 

1 Maxim 

8 R.A.  and  1 
7-pounder 

5 M.S.C. 

33  Natal  Troop 
12  Honey’s  Sets. 

Where 

Sent. 

18.  Mashan- 
gombi’s 
and  Lo 
Magundi 
Patrol 

12  Honey’s  Sets. 
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INDEX 


A 

Abercorn  Mine,  Mr.  Duncan’s 
patrol  to,  125,  126,  269,  271- 
277,  281. 

Aldershot,  r,  2,  3,  6,  7,  15,  119, 
150,  161,  243,  261,  265. 

Alice  Mine  in  Mazoe  Valley, 
relieved  by  Captain  Nesbitt, 
122,  123,  126,  170,  278,  279. 

Amanda’s  Kraal  destroyed,  130, 
162,  283,  290. 

“Arab,”  Mounted  Infantry  leav- 
ing Cape  Town  on,  16-19,  27, 
28,  30,  35)  38,  39)  42,  46,  47, 
57,  60. 

Army  Medical  Staff,  Medical 
Staff  Corps  (see  that  title). 

Army  Service  Corps  forming 
part  of  Mashonaland  Field 
Force,  7,  21,  44,  59,  67,  128, 
238,  268. 

Artillery  Troop, Rhodesia  Horse, 
commanded  by  Major  Ten- 
nent,  142,  156,  171,  173,  198, 
220,  221,  225,  269,  277,  290- 
295. 

Ashe,  Lieut.,  Rhodesia  Horse, 
1 7 1,  1 8 1,  184,  198,  269. 

Ayrshire  Mine,  Murders  at — 


Capt.  Godley’s  patrol  to,  129, 
215,  217,  224,  226,  228-230, 
236,  243,  249,  272,  273,  293. 

B 

Baden-Powell,  Col.  R.  S.,  Chief 
Staff  Officer  to  Sir  Frederick 
Carrington,  7,  165,  166,  246, 
247,  253,  261. 

Balleyhooley,  118,  275,  283. 

Barnes,  Lieut.  W.  E.,  joining 
Mounted  Infantry  as  supply 
and  transport  officer  and  killed 
at  Gatzi’s  Kraal,  21,  62,  67,  72, 
109,  112-114,  234,  239,  268. 

Beal,  Lieut.-Col.,  12,  116,  117, 
120,  121,  126,  128,  141,  251, 
269,  270,  282,  283,  285,  288. 

Beatrice  Mine,  Murders  by 
M’Slopa’s  followers  at— Capt. 
Turner’s  revenge  for,  n,  124, 
153,190,192, 197,274,275,278. 

Beesa’s  Kraal,  119,  256,  281. 

Beira,  11,  19,  21-45,  52,  56-58, 
61,  66,  67,  124,  249,  251,  253, 
254,  259,  260,  285. 

Beira  Railway  Company,  Beira 
— Fontesvilla  Section  of,  25, 
26,  29,  35,  40-43,  50-59,  61. 
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Bendulas,  62,  249,  257,  259. 

Black  Vley,  105. 

“ Black  Watch”  or  Native  Con- 
tingent (see  that  title). 

Blue  Coat  Mine,  222. 

Boardman,  Private  Thos.,  of 
King’s  Royal  Rifles,  wounded, 

209,  269. 

Boating  Company  at  Beira,  25, 
27,  46,  47. 

Botha  : — Christian,  murdered — 
Farm  of,  107,  271.  Trooper 
P.  J.,  of  Honey’s  Scouts, 
killed,  209,  268. 

Botley’s  Store,  63. 

Bowen,  Mr.  G.,  Chief  Mining 
Commissioner  in  Mashona- 
land,  21,  47,  255. 

Brabant,  Capt.,  commanding 
Native  Contingent,  207,  208, 

210,  221. 

Bremner,  Lieut., of  20th  Hussars, 
murdered,  140,  271. 

Bridge,  Lieut.-Col.  C.  H.,  of 
Army  Service  Corps  re-organ- 
izing Buluwayo  Supplies  and 
Transports,  7. 

Briggs,  Mr.,  Discovery  of  body 
of,  233. 

British  South  Africa  or  Charter 
Company,  n,  13,  16-18,  25, 
27,  36-38,  40,  45,  53,  59,  65, 
67,  69,  99,  102,  1 17,  125,  138, 
140,  142,  161,  166,  174,  176, 
239-241,  244,  245,  250-252, 
255,  257,  258,  262. 

Broad,  Private  R.,  of  Rifle 
Brigade,  wounded,  95. 

Browne,  Major  Hamilton,  Com- 
mander of  “Umtali  Rifles,” 
65-67,  78,  80,  102,  104. 


Buluwayo,  7,  13,  19,  33,  97,  100, 
104,  124,  125-127,  131,  136, 
14 1 , 168,  242,  248,  285. 

Buluwayo  Field  Force,  com- 
manded by  Capt.  Hon.  C. 
White,  120,  128,  135. 

Byrne,  Private  B.,  of  Royal 
Dublin  Fusiliers,  wounded, 
201,  269. 

C 

Campbell,  N.C.,  Mr.,  175,  176. 

Cape  Town,  2,  8-1 1,  14-17,  26, 
59,  61,  66,  218,  243,  245,  248, 
253,  285. 

Carrington,  Sir  Fredk.,  com- 
manding Troops  in  Rhodesia 
and  Bechuanaland,  7,  13,  40, 
45,  121,  131,  143,  144,  165, 
166,  243,  245-248,  250,  252, 
253. 

Charlton,  Mr.,  Railway  Manager 
at  Beira,  41. 

Charter,  100,  101,  104,  124-129, 
132,  140,  141,  143,  144,  146- 
148,  152,  153,  168,  189-191, 
197,  207,  21 1,  250,  254,  270, 
271,  273,  275-277,  283-285, 
289. 

Chena’s  Kraal  taken,  200-208, 
268-270,  292. 

Chidamba,  Rebel  Chief  in  Mazoe 
Valley,  130,  163,  164,  1 71-174, 
184,  283. 

Chimbi  River,  99,  100,  107. 

Chimoio,  28,  35,  36,  40-43,  50, 
52,  53,  59-63,  128. 

Chipara’s  Kraal,  192. 

Chipunza,  Chief,  99. 

Chiquaqua,  Rebel  Chief,  130, 
141,  245,  249,  250,  294. 
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Chishavvasha,  128,  130,  249,  250, 
268-270,  279,  282,  283,  289, 
290. 

Chitza’s  Kraal  burnt,  105,  106, 
286. 

Chope,  Capt.,  commanding 
“Arab,”  16,  58. 

Clayton,  Mr.,  80. 

Colin,  Private  F.,  of  Royal 
Dublin  Fusiliers,  wounded, 
198. 

Colling,  Sergeant  W.  B.,  wound- 
ed, 136,  137,  269. 

Coode,  Lieut.  P.,  of  West  Riding 
Regt.,  joining  Mashonaland 
Field  Force  at  Fontesvilla, 
59,  99,  157,  269. 

Coryndon,  Trooper  J.  S.,  of 
Salisbury  Rifles,  killed,  201, 
202,  268. 

Creswick,  Corporal  J.,  of  Rho- 
desia Horse,  wounded,  157, 
269. 

Christmas  Pass,  64. 

D 

Dafunia,  Chief,  98. 

Daly,  Capt.,  commanding 
Mounted  Troop  of  Rhodesia 
Horse,  142,  216,  221. 

Day,  Trooper  F.  W.,  of  Salis- 
bury Rifles,  wounded  by  ex- 
plosion, 185,  186,  276. 

Deary,  Mr.  H.  C.,  joining  Ma- 
shonaland Field  Force,  71, 
72,  285,  286. 

Deary’s  Store,  Murders  at,  223, 
226,  273,  274,  276. 

Derbyshire  Regt.,  1st,  6,  265, 
268. 


Devil’s  Pass,  30,  36,  78-80,  96- 
98,  132,  139,  250,  285. 

Dickie,  Capt.,  of  steam-tug 
“ Kimberley,”  46,  47,  49,  50, 
58. 

Dismounted  Troop,  Rhodesia 
Horse,  commanded  by  Capt. 
Newman,  142,  171,  269,  270, 
276,  289,  290-295. 

Doondu  River,  223,  228. 

Drysdale,  Mr.,  Discovery  of  body 
of,  233,  272. 

Duncan’s,  Mr.  A.  F.  H.,  Sur- 
veyor-General to  Chartered 
Company,  patrol  to  Abercorn 
Mine  of,  124,  125,  126,  131, 
281. 

Durban,  18-21,  27,  38,  40,  47, 
61,  260. 

E 

Earnshaw,  Trooper  H.  P.,  of 
“ Umtali  Rifles,”  accidentally 
shot,  238,  276. 

Eighty  Mile  Station  on  Beira— 
Fontesvilla  Railway,  52,  54. 

Elphinstone-Dalrymple,  Lieut., 
of  Salisbury  Rifles,  224. 

Englebach,  Dr.,  in  charge  of 
Hospital  at  Umtali,  68,  69. 

English  Company  of  Mounted  In- 
fantry, commanded  by  Major 
Evans,  2,  6,  7,  168,  204-207, 
209,  238,  239,  252,  260-263, 

265,  268,  293. 

Enkeldorn,  127,  128,  242,  250, 
269-271,  275-277,  289,  294. 

Eustace,  Lieut.  C.  L.  E.,  of 
Rifle  Company,  wounded,  155, 

266,  269. 
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Evans,  Major  F.  S.,  command- 
ing English  Company  of 
Mounted  Infantry,  killed  at 
Gatzi’s  Kraal,  6,  169,234,237- 
239,  265,  268,  293. 

Everett,  Private  H.,  of  West 
Riding  Regt.,  wounded,  209, 
210,  269. 

Eyre  : — Arthur,  Farm  of,  129, 
210,  214-217,  219,  222,  233, 
239,  249,  268,  276.  Herbert, 
Murder  of,  214-216,  272. 

F 

Fairbairn,  Lieut.,  commanding 
Mazoe  Fort,  163,  164,  170- 
176,  241,  284. 

Fairbridge,  Mr.  W.  E.,  243. 

Feltham,  Sergeant  A.,  of  Artil- 
lery Troop,  Rhodesia  Horse, 
wounded,  198,  269. 

Ferguson,  A.D.C.,  Capt.,  246. 

Fermaner,  Mr.  G.,  Resident 
Magistrate  at  Umtali,  36-38, 
65,  69. 

Fichardt,  Lieut.,  commanding 
Umtali  Artillery,  69. 

Finucane,  Capt.  E.,  commanding 
Salisbury  Rifles,  159,  161,  183, 
216,  217,  268,  269. 

Fleming,  Dr.,  of  Hospital  at 
Salisbury,  186,  255,  256. 

Fontesvilla,  26,  27,  29,  35,  40- 
42,  49-52,  56-61. 

Forbes’  Farm,  171,  180,  186. 

Fort  Haynes,  96,  98,  128,  131- 
134,  250,  286. 

Forty  Mile  Station  on  Beira — - 
Fontesvilla  Railway,  52. 

Fotheringham,  Mr.,  commander 
at  Chimoio,  36,  53. 


Fox  : — F.  Wilson,  Mr.,  156,  159, 
186,  194,  220,  230,  256.  H. 
Wilson,  Mr., Attorney-General 
for  Rhodesia,  137-140.  144, 
157,  193,  239,  247,  251,  255, 
256. 

French,  Lieut.  G.  S.,  of  Irish 
Company,  60,  63,  91,  115-118, 
120,  140,  162,  1 7 1,  1 8 1 , 182, 
266,  269,  290. 

Frost,  Private  Wm.,  of  King’s 
Royal  Rifles,  mortally  wound- 
ed, 147,  268. 

G 

Gaderra’s  Kraal  taken,  180-182. 

“Garth  Castle,”  Mounted  In- 
fantry reinforced  by  men 
from,  27,  28,  30-35,  39,  59,  60. 

Gatzi’s  Kraal,  108-112,  234,  237, 
238,  249,  268,  270,  286,  293. 

Godley,  Captain  A.  J.,  Adjutant 
to  Mounted  Infantry, and  Staff 
Officer  to  Mashonaland  Field 
Force,  Patrol  to  Sinoia  and 
Arvshire  Mine  of,  6, 18,  45,  55, 
62,  87,  92,  98,  102,  106,  1 16, 
120,  121,  157,  194,  217,  220- 
236,  241,  243,  255,  257,  265, 
293.  Richard,  Quartermaster 
of  B.S.A.  Company’s  Mash- 
onaland Police,  102,  255, 

256. 

Golden  Stairs, Entranceto  Mazoe 
Valley  so-called,  163,  173,  174. 

Gona  Hills,  152,  269,  270. 

Goodenough,  Major-General  Sir 
W.  H.,  K.C.B.,  Commander 
of  Troops  in  S.  Africa,  8-10. 

Gormley,  Surg.-Col.,  246. 

Graham,  116,  268,  274. 
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Graham,  Mr.,  Postmaster  at 
Salisbury,  247,  248. 

Granite  Range  in  Mazoe  Valley, 
164,  170-187,  241,  291. 

Grapes,  Private  C.,  of  English 
Company  Mounted  Infantry, 
mortally  wounded,  205,  208, 
209,  268. 

Grey: — Lord,  121,  131,  246-248, 
253,  258,  261,  262.  Robin, 
194,  219. 

Gwebi  River,  213,  276. 

H 

Hale,  Surgeon-Captain  C.  H., 
of  Army  Medical  Staff,  joining 
Mashonaland  Field  Force  at 
Fontesvilla,  59,  183,  210,  221, 
223,  230. 

Hamilton,  Mr.,  Acting  Medical 
Officer  to  Mashonaland  Field 
Force,  69. 

Hampden,  Mount,  119,  234, 
281. 

Harbord,  Mr.,  fighting  in  Mazoe 
Valley,  123,  124,  255,  257. 

Harding : — Colin,  Mr.,  Inspector 
in  British  South  Africa  Com- 
pany’s Police,  1 6 1,  182,  184, 
194,  199,  220,  223,  255.  Pri- 
vate A.,  wounded,  209. 

Hare,  Lieut.,  of  English  Com- 
pany Mounted  Infantry,  168, 
200,  202,  205,  265. 

Harland,  Lieut.  C.,  of  English 
Company  Mounted  Infantry, 
168,  204,  205,  265. 

Harrison,  Mr.,  British  South 
Africa  Company’s  Agent  at 
Beira,  25,  39. 


Hartley,  ir,  124,  126,  129,  130, 
138,  139,  144,  153,  186-212, 
2 37,  249,  250,  253,  268-270, 
272-276,  278,  282,  295. 

Hawes’  Store  near  Revue  River, 
63- 

Haynes,  Capt.  A.  E.,  of  Royal 
Engineers,  joining  Mashona- 
land Field  Force  at  Beira,  and 
killed  at  Makoni’s  Kraal,  27, 
28,  31,  58,  60,  62,  73,  93,  95, 
96,  98,  268. 

Headlands’  Store,  30,  101-104, 
128,  132,  215,  250,  271,  273, 
274,  276. 

Highland  Company  of  Mounted 
Infantry,  commanded  by 
Capt.  Tod,  2,  6,  9,  15,  168, 
262,  266. 

Hilliard,  Surg.-Capt.  C.  M.  G., 
of  Army  Medical  Staff,  169. 

Hole,  Mr.  Marshall,  163,  175, 
176. 

Honey’s,  Mr.  Wilfred,  scouts 
joining  Mashonaland  Field 
Force,  19,  38,  39,  44,  57,  72, 
73,  79,  81,  82,  84,  85,  95,  96, 
104,  123,  124,  128,  144,  147, 
154,  204,  209,  220,  223,  225, 
228,  230,  233,  235,  268,  285- 
287,  289,  292. 

Hoste,  Major,  establishing  Fort 
in  Mazoe  Valley,  126,  137, 
141,  283. 

Howard,  Hon.  Hubert,  246,  258. 

Human,  Mr.,  Chief  Waggon- 
Conductor  of  Mashonaland 
Field  Force,  76. 

Hunt,  Capt.,  commanding 
H.M.S.  “Widgeon,”  22,  25- 
2 7,  32-34,  43,  49,  50,  54,  58- 
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Hunyani  River,  u,  130,  135, 
196,  209,  213,  224,  225,  228, 
236,  249,  250,  254,  269,  270, 
271,  273,  275,  276,  282,  285, 
288,  291. 

Hussars,  4th,  7th,  13th,  15th, 
and  20th,  7,  140,  143,  216, 
221,  243,  265,  270. 

Hutton,  Col.  E.  T.  H.,  C.B., 
A.D.C.,  1. 

Hylands,  Mr.,  Chief  Engineer 
of  Beira-Fontesvilla  Railway, 
53- 

I 

Inyampombere  River,  80. 

Inyoka’s  Kraal  taken,  198. 

Irish  Company  of  Mounted 
Infantry,  commanded  by  Capt. 
Sir  H.  McMahon,  2,  6,  7,  15, 
17,  44,  60,  62,  73,  81,  82,  84, 
85,  88,  91,  95,  98,  104,  108-1 10, 
1 13,  128,  159,  171,  180,  182, 
183,  198-201,  203,  204,  206, 
207,  220,  221,  223,  225-227, 
254,  259-263,  266,  268-270, 
286,  291,  293. 

Iron  Mine  Hill,  21 1,  226. 

J 

Jameson  : — Dr.,  12,  120,  121. 
Mr.,  Charter  Company’s 

Agent  at  Durban,  18,  19,  38. 
Mining  Commissioner,  223, 
224,  274. 

Jenner,  Captain,  commanding 
Rifle  Company  Mounted 

Infantry — Patrol  to  Umte- 
geza’s  and  Gona  Hills  of,  6, 
IS,  45,  57-59,  64,  72,  73,  87, 
88,  92,  109,  1 16,  130,  137,  140, 


141,  I44-I5B  155,  189-192, 
1 97- 1 99,  2°2>  2°3>  2°5>  21 3, 
215-217,  220,  241,  243,  245, 
266,  287,  289,  292-294. 

Johnson,  Trooper  Edward,  of 
Salisbury  Rifles,  killed,  160, 
202,  268. 

Jolliffe,  Mr.  J.  B.  S.,  killed,  141. 

Judson’s,  Mr.,  patrol  to  Mazoe 
Valley,  122,  123,  270,  278, 
279,  283. 

K 

Kaheia’s  Kraal,  136. 

Keith,  Mr.,  189-192. 

“ Kimberley,”  steam-tug,  con- 
veying Mounted  Infantry  up 
Pungwe  River,  26,  27,  29,  41, 
42,  46,  49,  50,  57,  58- 

King-Harman,  Lieut.  W.  A.,  of 
Irish  Company,  58,  171,  1 8 1 , 
228,  254,  266. 

King’s  Own  Yorkshire  Light 
Infantry,  69,  238. 

King’s  Royal  Rifles,  95,  209, 
266,  268-270. 

Kunzi,  Rebel  Chief,  130,  245, 
249,  294. 

L 

Lancers,  9th,  at  Pietermaritz- 
burg, 260. 

Law’s  Store,  141,  250,  272, 

275,  2§3,  287- 

Ledsham,  Capt.,  in  charge  of 
Ordnance  Stores  at  Durban, 
19. 

Leicester  Regt.,  1st  Battalion,  at 
Wynberg,  8,  9. 

Leigh- Lye,  Lieut.  Fredk.,  of 
Umtali  Rifles,  wounded,  192, 
193,  270. 
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Leslie’s  Store,  64. 

Lister,  Mr.  H.  C.,  246. 

Lock,  Private  H.,  of  King’s 
Royal  Rifles,  wounded,  95, 
270. 

Lomagundi,  Chief,  129,  190, 
209,  220,  223,  235,  271-277, 
292. 

Lone  Kop,  100. 

Lovell,  Dr.,  Acting  Medical 
Officer  to  Mashonaland  Field 
F orce,  69,  96. 

Ludlow7,  Capt.,  of  Army  Service 
Corps,  238,  255,  257. 

M 

M‘Kay,  Private  J.,  of  Royal 
Irish  Regt.,  wounded,  201, 
270. 

McMahon,  Capt.  Sir  H.,  com- 
manding Irish  Coy.  Mounted 
Infantry — -Granite  Range  in 
Mazoe  Valley  cleared  by,  6, 
10,  15,  19,  20,  60,  62,  73,  104, 
109,  hi,  136,  164,  165,  168, 
170-187,  196,  200,  201,  266, 
270,  286,  289,  291. 

M’Slopa’s  followers,  Capt. 
Turner’s  revenge  for  murders 
by,  11,  124,  154,  274,  275, 
278. 

Machado,  Col.,  Governor  of  the 
Territory  of  the  Mozambique 
Company,  24,  25,  28,  29,  34, 
35,  67,  121,  259. 

Machecci  River,  106. 

Mackey,  Private  W.,  of  Royal 
Irish  Regt.,  wounded,  95. 

Makabussi  River,  119. 

Makoni,  Rebel  Chief,  Capture 


and  death  of,  31,  33,  76,  78, 
80-99,  107,  109,  hi,  121,  1 3 1- 
135,  137,  165,  249,  268-270, 
286,  290. 

Mangwendi’s  Kraal  taken,  108, 
1 1 2- 1 14,  249,  286. 

Maninie  River,  222,  231,  236. 
Manyerbeera’s  Kraal,  192,  268, 

270,  291. 

Mapondera’s  Kraal  taken,  209, 
217,  241,  249,  293. 
Marandellas,  30,  100,  101,  104, 
108,  1 14,  1 16,  128,  130,  132, 
140,  144,  147,  148,  192,  193, 
234,  237,  239,  249,  250,  268- 

271,  276,  277,  283,  287,  294. 
Mashangombi,  Rebel  Chief,  126, 

129,  145,  154,  155,  190-192, 

197,  199,  226,  234,  249,  269, 
274,  275,  289,  292. 

Mashonaland  Mounted  Police, 
102,  107,  122,  161,  163,  174, 
176,  243,  255,  262,  278,  280, 
283,  288. 

Massikessi  or  Macequeece, 
Portuguese  town  of,  63,  128, 
258. 

Matabeleland,  12,  33,  101,  102, 
121,  129,  156,  166,  167,  191, 

198,  243,  251,  252. 
Matabeleland  Relief  Force,  com- 
manded by  Lieut. -Col.  Plumer, 
100,  102,  128,  132,  133,  238, 
269,  282,  291,  293,  294. 

Matibo’s  Kraal,  212,  214. 
Maxham,  Surg.-Col.,  of  Army 
Medical  Staff,  Chief  Medical 
Officer  in  S.  Africa,  20,  32,  43, 
5°i  53- 

Maynhardt,  Native  Commis- 
sioner, Murder  of,  230,  274. 
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Mazoe : — Fort,  126,  128,  162, 
163,  170-173,  176,  179,  186, 
241,  283,  284.  Valley,  122, 
123,  126,  130,  137,  163-165, 
167,  168,  170-187,  217,  220, 
235,  241,  249,  250,  268-276, 
278,  279,  281,  283,  284,  290, 
291,  293. 

Mazwe,  Ex-Native  Policeman, 
163,  174-180. 

Medical  Staff  Corps  forming 
part  of  Mashonaland  Field 
Force,  17,  20,  27,  30,  31,  44, 
45,  59,  60,  69,  81,  96,  128,  169, 
183,  212,  220,  265,  277,  285, 
287,  292,  293. 

Meziti’s  Kraal,  80. 

Middleton,  Lieut.  M.,  of  York 
and  Lancaster  Regt.,  joining 
Mashonaland  Field  Force  at 
Beira,  31,  69. 

Milton,  Mr.,  244-246. 

Moberly,  Capt.,  of  Rhodesia 
Horse,  126,  183,  187,  221,231, 
281,  282,  284. 

Moleyns,  Capt.  Hon.  F.  W. 
Eveleigh  de,  Commander  of 
Mashonaland  Police,  243, 
255. 

Montague,  Mr.,  Commander  of 
the  Burghers  at  Umtali,  32, 
36,  64. 

Montgomery,  Capt.  F.  K.,  of 
Rhodesia  Horse,  wounded, 
137,  270. 

Moore,  Mr.,  Manager  of  Beira 
Railway,  35,  41,  50,  57. 

Morris,  Lieut.,  of  Umtali  Rifles, 
mortally  wounded,  192,  193, 
239,  268. 

Morumba’s  Kraal  taken,  198. 


Mother  Patrick  at  Salisbury 
Hospital,  186,  256. 

Mounted  Infantry  : — Duties  and 
Characteristics  of,  5,  6.  Eng- 
lish, Highland,  Irish,  and 
Rifle  Cos.  (see  those  titles). 
Organization  of  Companies, 
Sections  and  Subsections — 
Conditions  for  selection  of 
officers  and  men,  2,  3,  4. 

Mounted  Troop,  Rhodesia 
Horse,  commanded  by  Capt. 
Daly,  142,  156,  203,  204,  220, 
221,  225,  226,  276,  289,  291, 
295. 

Mzimilima’s  Kraal,  152. 

N 

Natal,  239,  258,  262,  278,  290. 

“Natal  Troop,”  124,  128,  143, 
144,  147,  148,  152,  203,  212, 
217,  219,  222,  234,  269,  270, 
277-283,  288,  289,  292,  294, 
295- 

Native  Contingent  forming  part 
of  Mashonaland  Field  Force, 
81,  91,  109,  no,  1 13,  124,  128, 
159,  1 7 1,  182-184,  198,  201, 
206-209,  214,  220,  221,  225, 
226,  230,  233,  234,  250,  280- 
286,  288-295. 

Nedwidji’s  Kraal,  104. 

Nesbitt’s,  V.C.,  Capt.  R.,  patrol 
to  Alice  Mine,  107,  122,  123, 
136,  142,  278-280,  283,  288. 

Nesbit,  Cr.-Sergt.  H.  F.,  6. 

Newman,  Capt.,  commanding 
Dismounted  Troop,  Rhodesia 
Horse,  142,  288. 

Newnham,  Medical  Officer,  177. 
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Nicholls,  Mr.  J.  E.,  Lieut,  in 
Rhodesia  Horse,  joining 
Mashonaland  Field  Force  as 
Galloper,  21,  45,  106,  116,  120, 
156,  159,  186,  194,  219,  253. 

Norfolk  Regiment,  205,  209,  265, 
268. 

Norton’s  Farm,  Murders  at,  11, 
162,  183,  197,  250,  271,  273, 
274,  278,  291,  295. 

Nyamatswitswi  River,  78,  81, 
8S,  94- 

Nyanda,  Witch-doctress,  130, 
184,  185. 

Nyarota,  80. 

O 

O’Reilly’s  Road,  78. 

Odzi  River,  73,  76,  78. 

Orton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  escaping 
from  Balleyhooley,  118,  119. 

P 

Paget,  Col.,  143. 

Pease,  Capt.  W.  L.,  joining 
Mashonaland  Field  Force, 
59,  69,  70,  192,  238,  250,  291, 
293-295. 

Penalonga  Range,  64. 

Perry,  Capt.  H.  W.,  in  charge 
of  Ordnance  Store  at  Cape 
Town,  15. 

Pietermaritzburg,  21,  168,  260, 
262. 

Pilson,  Lieut.  A.  F.,  of  Irish 
Company,  58,  159,  160,  162, 
183,  184,  187,  221,  223,  266, 
291. 

Plumer,  Lieut.-Col.,  command- 
ing Matabeleland  Relief 
Force,  100,  133. 


Pungwe  River,  22,  26,  27,  29, 
34,  40-42,  47-50,  57,  61. 

O 

Ouata’s  Kraal  taken,  198. 

Queen’s  Birthday  at  Cape  Town, 
9,  10. 

R 

Revue  River,  63. 

Rhodes,  Mr.,  202,  242,  247. 

Rhodesia  Horse,  21,  45,  126, 
128,  137,  142,  156,  157,  171, 

173,  180-183,  198,  203,  204, 

216,  220,  221,  224-226,  240, 

253,  269,  270,  276-278,  281- 

283,  285,  288-295. 

Rifle  Company  of  Mounted 
Infantry,  commanded  by  Capt. 
Jenner,  2,  6,  7,  15,  1 7,  44,  57, 
72,  73,  81,  82,  84,  85,  88,  92, 
93,  95,  98,  105,  106,  108,  109, 
128,  130,  140,  141,  144,  147, 

155,  199,  203-209,  213,  215, 

216,  241,  252,  259-263,  266, 

268-270,  286,  287,  289,  293, 
294- 

Roach,  Capt.  J.,  joining  Mounted 
Infantry  as  Intelligence 
Officer,  17,  45,  116-118,  120, 
157,  158,  177,  182,  194,  219, 

255- 

Rosenthal,  Mr.,  Landlord  of 
Commercial  Hotel  in  Salis- 
bury, 245,  255. 

Ross  : — Carnegie-Ross,  Mr., 
British  Consul  at  Beira,  25, 
57,  66,  67,  259.  Lieut.,  171, 
289,  290.  Native  Commis- 
sioner, 78,  79,  81,  83,  84,  87, 
89,  9°,  1 33,  134- 
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Royal  Artillery  forming  part  of 
Mashonaland  Field  Force,  17, 
27,  31,  44,  60,  72,  81,  89-91, 
128,  147,  183,  249,  252,  285- 
287,  289,  291-294. 

Royal  Dublin  Fusiliers,  6,  183, 
184,  198,  201,  265,  266,  269} 
270. 

Royal  Engineers  joining  Mash- 
onaland Field  Force  at  Beira, 
27,  30,  3B  4B  42,  44,  56,  58, 
60,  72,  73,  81,  82,  84,  85,  88, 
9B  93,  95-97,  106,  108,  127, 
128,  268,  285-287. 

Royal  Irish  Fusiliers,  183,  266. 

Royal  Irish  Regt.,  171,  182,  201, 
266,  268-270. 

Royal  Irish  Rifles,  171,  266. 

Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers,  6,  201, 
266,  270. 

Rusapi  River,  78. 

Ruya  River,  130.  156,  158,  159, 
249. 

S 

St.  Aubyn,  Lieut.,  commanding 
Section  of  Rifle  Company,  56, 
116-118,  120,  135,  136,  140, 
266,  288. 

Salisbury,  11-14,  17,  19,  21,  26, 
27,  29-31,  33,  52,  61,  70,  71, 
81,  94,  98,  100,  102,  105-108, 
1 14,  116-132,  135-145,  DA 
148,  152,  153,  156,  275,  277, 
282,  285,  287. 

Salisbury  Rifles,  128,  136,  142, 
156,  159-161,  170,  183-185,  19S, 
201,  216,  217,  220,  221,  224, 
268,  289-294. 

Sange  River,  223. 

Saw,  Surg.-Capt.  F.  A.,  17,  45, 
212,  265. 


Sawerthal,  Mr.,  Chartered  Com- 
pany’s Representative,  40,  41, 
62,  63. 

Scanlan,  Sir  Thos.,  13 1,  163, 

175- 

Seaforth  Highlanders,  6,  262, 
266. 

Seigert,  Trooper  C.,  of  Matabele- 
land  Relief  Force,  wounded, 
238,  270. 

Shangaans  forming  detachment 
of  Native  Contingent,  171, 
181,  234. 

Simbanoota’s  Kraal  taken,  156- 
162,  202,  249,  268,  269,  290. 

Singala’s  Kraal  taken,  242,  294. 

Sinoia,  215,  217,  220,  224-229, 
236,  243,  249,  293. 

Sirua  River,  197. 

Sixty-two  Mile  Station  of  Beira- 
Fontesvilla  Railway,  54,  56. 

Sladen,  Lieut.  C.  St.  B.,  of 
Royal  Engineers,  joining 
Mashonaland  Field  Force  at 
Beira,  31,  56. 

Soswie’s  Kraal,  238. 

Southey,  Lieut.  C.  E.,  of  Irish 
Company,  183,  223,  228,  266. 

Stephens,  Lieut.  R.  B.,  com- 
manding Section  of  Rifle 
Company,  57,  63,  266. 

Stevens,  Mr.  J.  A.,  Secretary  of 
British  South  Africa  Company 
at  Cape  Town,  16. 

Stockley,  Lieut.  M.  M.  P.,  225. 

Suter,  Messrs.,  25,  39. 

Swanson,  Capt.  F.  H.  A.,  of 
West  Riding  Regt.,  joining 
Mashonaland  Field  Force,  59, 
260. 

Swart,  Trooper,  killed,  242,  270. 
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T 

Taberer,  Chief  Native  Commis- 
sioner in  Mashonaland,  80, 
81,  103,  104,  1 12. 

Table  Bay,  8,  17. 

Tandi,  Rebel  Chief,  250,  295. 

Taylor  : — Capt.,  commanding 
Natal  Troop,  143,  152,  270, 
279-281,  289,  295.  Native 
Commissioner,  149,  150. 

Tennant,  Major,  commanding 
Artillery  Troop  of  Rhodesia 
Horse,  141,  142,  156,  158,  159, 
161,  290. 

Thaba  Insimbi  Hill,  21 1,  226. 

Thompson,  Lieut.  C.  B.,  of 
Royal  Engineers,  joining 
Mashonaland  Field  Force  at 
Beira,  31. 

Tod,  Capt.,  commanding  High- 
land Company  of  Mounted 
Infantry,  6,  262,  266. 

Tora’s  Kraal  taken,  198. 

Townshend,  Lieut.  S.  C.,  of 
Royal  Artillery,  embarking 
withMounted  Infantry  at  Cape 
Town,  17,  71,  89,  91. 

Tully,  Corporal,  of  Rhodesia 
Horse,  wounded,  182,  270. 

Turk’s  Farm,  116. 

Turner,  Capt.  P.  A.,  Assistant 
Staff  Officer  to  Mashona- 
land Field  Force,  patrol  to 
M’Slopa’s  Kraal,  1 21, 124, 129, 
255,  25 7,  278. 

U 

Umfuli  River,  154,  192,  200,  203, 
278. 

Umfusi  River,  79. 


Umtali,  26,  28-33,  36-38,  40,  52, 
59,  60,  62,  64-71,  75,  81,  85, 
97,  98,  100,  102-105,  1 14,  1 17, 
126,  128,  132,  134,  169,  237, 
239,  243,  249,  250,  252-254, 
257,  258,  272,  274,  276,  277, 
285,  288. 

Umtali  Artillery,  commanded  by 
Lieut.  Fichardt,  69,  128,  291, 

293,  294- 

Umtali  Rifles,  commanded  by 
Major  Browne,  65,  66,  69,  72, 
81,  82,  84,  85,  88,  95,  99,  102, 
128,  132,  192,  238,  268,  270, 
276,  285-287,  290,  291,  293. 

Umtassa,  Chief,  29,  32,  80,  134, 
249. 

Umtegeza,  Rebel  Chief,  129, 
130,  137,  143,  144,  146,  147, 
149- 1 52,  249,  270. 

Umvukwe  Mountains,  213,  214, 
233,  249,  272,  276,  280. 

Ushewekunsi’s  Kraal,  14 1. 

V 

Vernon,  Lieut.  H.  E.,  of  Rifle 
Company,  10,  266. 

Vickers,  Private  S.,  of  Rifle 
Company,  killed,  93,  95,  98, 
268. 

Victoria,  127,  128,  143,  147,  250, 

294. 

Vintcent,  Judge,  Commandant 
General  at  Salisbury,  13,  19, 
33,  38,  39,  108,  116-118,  120, 
121,  123,  124,  131,  138,  141, 
163,  164,  170,  174-177,  243, 
244,  247- 

Vulliamy,  Lieut.-Col.  C.  W., 
commanding  Leicester  Regi- 
ment at  Wynberg,  8. 
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Vyvyan,  Brigade-Major  to  Sir 
Fredk.  Carrington,  246. 


W 

Watts,  Major,  commanding 
Column  of  Matabeleland  Re- 
lief Force,  100-102,  104,  105, 
107,  132-134,  137,  140,  219, 
290. 

West  Riding  Regt.  reinforcing 
Mashonaland  Field  Force  at 
Fontesvilla,  59,  67,  69,  70,  72, 
82,  99,  121,  124,  128,  132,  157, 
210,  212,  234,  238,  259,  260, 
269,  270,  278,  285,  290,  292. 

Wickham,  Private  W.,  of  Royal 
Irish  Regiment,  killed,  95,  98, 
268. 

“Widgeon,”  H.M.S.,  command- 
ed by  Capt.  Hunt  at  Beira, 
22,  27,  34,  4i,  54- 

White,  Capt.  Hon.  C.,  command- 
ing detachment  of  Buluwayo 


Field  Force,  Patrol  to  Hartley 
of,  120,  122,  126-129,  135,282, 
285. 

White’s  Farm,  116,  140,  268, 
271,  274. 

Wood,  Capt.  W.  W.,  of  West 
RidingRegt, joining  Mashona- 
land Field  Force  at  Fontes- 
villa, 59. 

Wynberg,  8-10,  59. 

Y 

York  and  Lancaster  Regt.  re- 
inforcing Mounted  Infantry 
at  Beira,  27,  30,  31,  44,  58,  59, 
66,  67,  69,  127,  128. 

Young,  Trooper  D.,  of  Umtali 
Rifles,  wounded,  95,  270. 

Z 

Zabi,  152. 

Zambesi,  12,  226,  233. 

Zimba’s  Kraal,  216,  226,  292. 

Zimbo  River,  197,  212,  215. 
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